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The Andependent 


TO RACHEL IN RUSSIA. 


-_——- 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








“To bring them unto a good land ané a large ; unto 
a land flowing with milk and honey.” 





O THOU, whose patient, peacefal blood 
Paints Sharon's roses on thy cheek, 

Ané4 down thy breasts plays bide and seek 
®tx thousand years a stainless flood, 

Rise up and set thy sad face hence. 

Rise up and come where Freedom waits 
Within these wide, white dcean-gates 

To give thee God’s inheritance ; 

To bind thy wounds in this despair ; 

To braid thy long, strong, loosened hair. 


O Rachel, weeping where the flood 

Of iey Volga grinds and flows 

Against bis banks of blood-red snows— 

White banks made red with children’s blood— 
Lift up thy head, be comforted; 

For, as thou didst on manna feed, 


Then come where yellow harvests swell ; 
Forsake the savage land of snows; 
Forget the brutal Russian’s blows; 
And come where Kings of Conscience dwell. 
O come, Rebecca at the well! 
The voice of Rachel shall be sweet, 
The Gleaner rest safe at the feet 
Of one who loves ber; and the spell 
Of Pesce that blesses Paradise 
Shall kies thy large and lonely eyes. 
New Yorx Cirr, May 90th, 1888. 





CHRISTIANS FOR THE WORLD— 
' ‘NOT OF IT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


THERE was a prodigious significance in 
that intercessory prayer of our Lord on the 
eve of His sufferitgs: ‘“‘I pray not that 
Thou shouldest take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.” The preservation of the world 
from moral ruin depended on the preser- 
vation of the Church of God. -‘"Ye are my 
witnesses,” said the Master. The followers 
of Christ were to be His representatives; 
the visibility of Christ on earth was to be 
in the persons, in the actsand lives of those 
whom He had redeemed to be a peculiar 
People, zealous in good works. They were 
to be a wholesome leaven, penetrating the 
whole mess of humanity; they were to be 
the salt of the earth, preserving society 
from putrefaction by the savor of pure god- 
liness. ‘Let your lights shine!” To 
“shine” means something more than the 
possession of a renewed heart or the ea- 
joyment of an inward peace. It signifies 
the luminous reflection of Christ in char- 
acter and conduct. . 

This world cannot afford to have Chris 
tians degenerate of become demoralized. 
No city can afford to have its gas apparatus 
so damaged as to leave its streets in dark- 
ness; or its sanitary system so neglected as 
to leave it a prey to typhoid fevers or 


, Cholera, Divine grace is imparted in order 


to purify its possessor; and he, in turn, is to 











he faile, the community is the loser. We, 
who profess to call ourselves Christians, 
ought to know that the world expects us to 
stand for righteousness, and sever to com- 
promise; to act as disinfectants and to 
maintain our savor; to hold them up, and 
not to be dragged down by them. If all 
the Christianity in existence were to become 
bankrupt in character, even the scoffers 
themselves would be frightened. Sneer as 
they may, they expect us to stand by our 
colors. Ourdesertion of God and of the 
right would not only disgrace us; it would 
alarm even the ungodly. ‘‘If this world is 
so bad with the Christian religion,” said the 
shrewd Franklin, ‘‘ what would it be with- 
out it?” 

A personal incident will illustrate this 
secret reliance which the people of the 
world have upon the people of God. A 
young man, who was a professed Christian, 
was seeking to win the heart and hand of a 
young Iady of wealth and fashiov. His 
suit did not prosper, and one day she said 
to him: ‘‘ Youknow that you are a church- 
member, and I am a gay girl, very fond of 
what you cal] the pleasures of the world.” 
This led him to suspect that his religion 
was the obetacle to his success in winning 

marry him. 


| herconsent to 


He accordingly 
applied to the officers of his church (which 
must have been very loose in its joints) for 
a release from his membership. They 
granted it. ‘‘ Now,” said he to her, when 
he met her again, “the barrier is 
removed. I have withdrawn from my 
church and I do not make any profession 
to be a Christian.” Tlie honest-hearted 
girl turned on him with disgust and 
horror, and said to him: ‘“‘M , you 
know that I have led a frivolous life 
and I feel too weak to resist temptations. I 
determined that I never would marry any 
man who was not strong enough to stand 
firm himself and to hold me up also. I said 
what I did just t try you; and, if you have 
not principle enough to stick to your faith, 
you have not principle enough to be my 
husband. - Let me never see you again.” 

Whether this incident be actual or not, 
the lesson it teaches is beyond dispute. 
The world expects Christians to stand by 
their colors; when we desert them, we not 
only dishonor our Master and ourselves, 
but we disappoint the world. Christ’s fol- 
lowers never will save the world by 
secularizing itself or surrendering its strict 
principles of loyalty to whatever is right 
and pure and holy. Conformity to the 
world will never convert it. ‘‘Come out 
and be ye eeparate,” saith the Lord, “‘and 
touch no unclean thing.” Even if the 
world could succeed in bringing the Church 
down to its own standard of opinion and 
practice, it would only work its own moral 
destruction. It would extinguish thelight- 
houses which illuminate its own channels; 
it would destroy the spiritual Jeaven which 
Christ has ordained and prepared to save 
human society from corruption. 

The demand of this- time is not to lower 
the claims of God, but to elevate them; not 
to weaken the authority of divine inspira- 
tion, but to reinforee it; not to unloose ob- 
ligations to Bible creeds, but to tighten; 
not to accommodate Christianity to the 
thought and fashion of the times, but to 
keep it stoutly and steadily up to its prim- 
itive stundards....N< ‘only, must we stand 
fast to the faith once delivered to the sainis, 
but to the enjoined in God’s 








Word. The » of this day isin no 
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is in the opposite direction. Conformity 
to the world is weakening the backbone of 
the Church, and thus far diminishing its 
power to liftthe werld up toward God. 
If thou wouldst pull a man out of a pit,” 
said quaint old Philip Henry, ‘‘ thou must 
have a good foothold, or else he will pull 
thee in.” 

In no direction should Christians make 
their testimony more emphatic than in the 
line of righteous living. The sin of mod- 
ern civilization has been well described as 
‘‘making more of condition than it does of 
character.” The very essence of Bible 
religion is to make character everything 
and conduct the test and evidence of char- 
acter., By their fruits ye shall know them; 
make the tree good and the fruits shall be 
like it. Thists the core of Obrist’s prac- 
tical teachings. He “‘ gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people.” 
The Revised Version has it that he might 
purify unto bimeelf a people for his own 
possession.” The gist of this is that 
Christ owns us, and not the world. Our 
first duty is to Him, and really this is 
the most effectual way of serving them. 
Our loyalty to Christ isto be the world’s 
| salvation.. The moment we betray Him we 
betray them and empty ourselves of al! 
reforming and regenerating power. When 
the salt has lost its savor, it is thenceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men. When a 
Christian so conducts himself as to be 
despised by his unconverted neighbors, he 
inflicts upon them an incalenlable injury. 
He confirms them in unbelief. He brings 
Christianity into contempt. He poisons 
the well from which they ought to draw 
good influences. ‘‘Ye are my witnesses,” 
said our loving Lord and Master; but what 
if the witnesses swear falacly? 

In whatever direction we apply it, the 
fact remains clear that society needs a 
strict, pure, honest, self-denying, godly- 
minded church. Our politics need a 
chloride of lime; and Christian citizens 
ought to engage in civil affairs not to be- 
come tainted themselves, but to purify 
civil life. To a right-minded Christiana 
ballot is a trust, and public office is a stew- 
ardship for God. The most grievous 
calamity that could happen to this coun- 
try would be a divorce of practical Chris- 
tianity from its politics. Conscience is 
more to this republic then all its army, or 
navy, or millions of Government bonds. 


In commerce and trade Christianity has 
{ts indispensable place, and God’s people 
their sphere of usefulness. The Golden 
Rule Is the trne Christian’s yardstick ; com- 
merce becomes a cheat if it is disused or 
broken. When a churchmember defaults 
or turns swindler, he repeats the sin of 
Judas. Christ is betrayed, and men’s faith 
in Bible iutegrity is so far shattered. A 
Christian merchant, manufacturer, or me- 
chanic has a cal] te serve Christ and save 
lis fellow-men as much as any Gospel min, 
ister. Every ounce of Jeaven has ita place. 

Social life (with increase of wealth) has 
a trend toward demoralization. Luxury 
enervates. Popular amusements become 
sensualized and offer their temptations to 
the Church. “ Be ye not conformed to 
the world” applies to the stage, the bLall- 
room, the wine-cup, and to everything that 
would turn God’s earth into a ‘ Vanity 
Fair.” Conformity to world amounts 





(in the end) to more than corruption of 
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Christ’s Church. It puts out the light 
which Christ kindled; it destroys the very 
leaven which he bas prepared to purify, and 
sweeten, and save a ‘world lying in 
wickedness.” 

BRoox.rs, N. ¥. 





A LETTER ABOUT WOMEN. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Moser of us have heard occasionally 
through the whole of our lives that women 
are very naughty to women ; that they are 
envious, jealous, unkind to each other. 
One is so happy as to quite forget this an- 
client tradition in Boston. One profound, 
long lack in the life of womanhood has 
been its want of esprit de corps; the bond'of 
sisterhood, strong as the bond of brother- 
hood in man—a lack ever born ofa subject 
condition. 

The preponderance of women in Massa- 
chusetts, the common want, the mutual 
ambition of a large class, inevitably self- 
dependent, has brought together it o-c°~ 
ized companionship and effort « bargui 
bumber of women than: is to be secon i (Le 
same close affiliatien, perhaps, im py other 
state. 

At least, the number devoted to... .- 
ests of women in the best sense fs large 
enough to strike with a pleasant sense of sur- 
prisea stranger. Then one Jong accustomed 
to merely conventiona) assemblies, to the 
pretty but.idle chit-chat of surface life is 
conscious at once of a new sensation in im- 
bibing the atmosphere which envelopes like 
an aureole the unworldly women of ideas. 

Your friend was conscious of this at once, 
as she sat down in the pleasant parlors of 
the New England Woman’s Club, in Park 
Street, Boston. The greater portion of 
these women had reached middle life and 
some of them had entered upon venerable 
years. Here, despite deep thought and 
wide care-taking, was seen in several per- 
sons extreme beauty in age. On every face 
was visible the lines which thought leaves 
on the faces of all its children, men or 
women. How one recalls them—traced 
variously, yet irrevocably—on the face 
of Lincoln, of Sumner, of Longfellow, of 
Emerson; and here they were again traced, 
as with a burin, on the strong, glowing 
features of Mary Livermore; on the be- 
nignant and atill blooming face of Lucy 
Stone, visible even through the placid 
beauty of Julia Ward Howe, as that social 
and mental queen gazed down froma frame 
above the mantel-piece; and in the more 
falcon glance of Margaret Fuller, who, from 
a frame opposite, looked forth upon a few of 
her contemporaries and many of her suc- 
cessors. 

The earnestness stamped on all these sur- 
rounding faces could not be overlooked. 
It made the one dividing, incommunicable 
line, between these women of work and 
their easeful sisters. In this cursory, there 
fore, superficial visit, which perforce must 
miss detail or more intimate knowledge, it 
was refreshing to perceive that these prac- 
tical women were not in their gatherings 
merely pursuing or ¢éliminating abstract 
ideas; but that their thought and work 
bore directly upon the duties and possi-— 
bilities of daily life, : 

What could have been. mofe practical 
than the report given by a lady of the Bos- 
ton Cooking School, at which, through the 
previous Winter, over seven hundred per- 
sous had sought knowledge of cooking as 





an exact science, bearing directly on chem. 
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istry and the health and development of 
the human race; this large number, includ- 
ing Gooks seut by their employers, and 
medical students from Harvard, who 
sought from women the knowledge of the 
science of chemically prepared food for 
the sick. 

Mrs, Livermore, with her usual force and 
fervor, gave, with many harrowing and a 
few favoring <ctails, pictures of the com- 
parative coudition of women in England, 
France, and Gerinany. 

The women of the New England Wo- 
man’s Club, whose president is Julia Ward 
Howe, pursue in their studies systemat- 
ically science, as well as literature and 
domestic economy; their afternoon and 
evening sessions being broken by an in- 
formal ‘‘ Tea,” wherein, amid savory viands 
and glowing cups that do not inebriate, 
womanly chatter, toasts, and fun rise to 
the pitch of pleasant tumult. But in her 
limited. chance its most casual visitor, as 
was your friend, cangbt more then one 
certain glimpse of the real devotion of these 
women to women. 

Ove charming example of it was the birtb- 
day party, given on Wednesday, at the Club 
parlors, to Elizabeth Peabody, the sister of 
Mrs. Horace Mann, and of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. On her seventy-eighth birthday 
this lovely and beloved lady sut umid 
flowers and loving friends, ready to give to 
them a few of the teeming reminiscences of 
her youth. Whata picture of beauty she 
was, sitting there, with her hands full of 
flowers and her face full of the sunshine of 
immortal youth! Age is never so pathetic- 
ally lovely as when it gathers back unto 
itself the glance it wore in infarrv, the 
child’s innocency, which at the lust must 
make it meet for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The snow-white curls of our lovely friend 
touched the snow-white mantle op her 
shoulders. The garnishing of her dainty 
cap and her long silk gloves harmonized 
with the violets in her hands, The little 
table by her side was crowded with the 
flowers brought to her by friends, and, 
thus ensconced in a deep arm-chair, she 
turoed her infantile face toward her wait 
ing friends and began her story. 

It wasa story of the past that brought 
us face to face at once with the Boston of 
long ago, to the people as living beings 
who to us have been always merely names 
and traditions. It made a rift of romance 
in the prose of daily life, this tale, leading 
directly back to these picturesque people 
and to events that already look ideal, set in 
the perspective of the past. 

Elizabeth Peabcdy’s grandfather belonged 
to the Boston Tea Party, who dotted Bos- 
ton Harbor with the tea-chests, which were 
at once the protests of freemen and the 
trophies of liberty. Her father and motber, 
both descended from “Pilgrims,” were 
born in the midst of the Revolution. ‘‘ The 
ruling idea of my mother’s life,” said Miss 
Peabody, “was that she must love and 
serve her country, both in herself and 
through her children. My own earliest 
consciousness seemed to be that I had a 
country and must live for it; that I could 
only serve God by serving it. My next 
consciousness was that I desired knowl- 
edge. Other girls, the daughters of Pil- 
grims, had the same longing. Seventy 
years ago they studied Latin with the Har- 
vard professors and many of the professors 
used to express their astonishment at the 
proficiency of the girls. 

** You will let me tell my story just as it 
comes into my head. Won't you?” 

“Oh! yes,” cried many voices. “ Just as 
you remember it.” 

** Well, ‘sixty years ago I came to Boston, 
to teach school. I had several younger 
brothers, who would have to go through 
Harvard. I couldn’t do much; but this was 
the only way I could help them, so I opened 
my school. I hada great desire to 
study Greek, and Waldo— Waldo Emerson, 
who was just through Harvard, was teach- 
iog it. Through his brother, William 
Emerson, he became my teacher; but he 
was so shy and I wasso shy we would sit 
atatuble, and he did not dare to look at 
me aod! did not dare to speak to him. 
So we had a bard time of it, till one day 
William Emerson came with Waldo, and 
said everything necessary to be said; and 
after William had spoken for him, Waldo 


took courage, and thftigs were easier, and I 
went on with my Gréek. . . Mar- 
garet Fuller lived then at Cambridge. 
When she was twelve years old, 
her parents concluded to give a 
party for her Birthday. “Evérybody wis 
talking about that party; for, though she 
was butitwelve y her sh 
her send out invitations $o t ent 
Harvard College and to'all the professors. 
So Margaret invited them, and the leardied 
and literary people in Boston aod Cam- 
bridge; and tliey all went. -At the party 
Margaret conversed with the president and 
professors, and they went away, and said 
‘that she was the most remarkable person 
that they had ever met.’ 

‘‘At that time Margaret lived a purely 
ideal life. She lived in Greece; not in Bos- 
ton. At five years of age she translated 
La'iv, and at seven years of age she spoke 
it fluently. Her mind was so saturated 
with Greek mythology that she lost all 
consciousness of her present surroundings. 
She had a way of throwing her head back, 
and, with a kind of eagle glance, looking 
down on people with great disdain. That 
is the way she would look at them in 
church. I spoke to her, one day, about 
it. 

‘* You look as if you despised them all,” 
I said. 

“T dol” she answered. 
Teel.” 

‘* At this time she believed that she was 
not the child of her parents; but that she 
had been left in Boston by some wandering 
god, who in due time would restore her to 
her native celestial sphere. She was only 
twelve years old then. She lived to get 
over such fancies. 

“My whole life was in my school. It 
was my meat and my drink. I seemed to 
have but one thought: the kind of women 
I was going to send forth into the world. 
For the next eight yearsI saw very little 
of Margaret Fuller. Both were busy. 
Each héard things of the other that she did 
not like; but, at last, mutual) friends tried 
to bring us together. The result was, one 
day I went to Cambridge to see her. I 
knew that she was very self-conscious, and 
she had been told that I held a very bigh 
opinion of myself; but these impressions 
were soon forgotten in what we had to say 
to each other. 

‘*T remember, when I left, she came with 
me to the door, and, as I stood on 
the steps outside of the house, I sud- 
denly realized that the whole universe 
seemed larger than when I entered it. I 
turned away and walked home, carrying 
with me quite a new consciousness of Mfe. 

By that time Waldo Emerson had 
returned from Europe, had recovered his 
health, had married a second time, had set- 
tled at Concord, and he and I bad gotten 
over being shy with each other; but he had 
not gotten on as well with Margaret Fuller. 
Margaret wrote poetry; and people laughed 
about it and said she wrote it in fits of ex- 
altation, which she called ‘intense times.’ 
This gave Mr. Emerson, who was very 
simple and natural, a prejudice against 
her. 

“One day, when visiting at his house, 
I expressed the wish that he could know 
Margaret better. 

‘*Mrs. Emerson, who is the soul of dis- 
interested kindness, proposed at once that 
Margaret be invited to come to their 
house. 

***Oh! no,’ cried Mr. Emerson. ‘I don’t 
want to know a lady who has intense times 
and writes poetry in them.’ 

“Then I went on and told howI had 
had the same prejudice; how it all melted 
away when I conversed with her, and how, 
in talking with me, she had made the 
whole universe look larger. At this assur- 
ance, Mr. Emerson’s face suddenly light- 
ed, and, turning to his wife, exclaimed: 

*** Yes, Queenie, you are right. Invite 
her, by all means. Let us welcome any 
young woman whose converse can make 
the whole universe look larger to us.’” 

A very potent proof of the increase in 
women of the bond of esprit de corps is to be 
seen to-day in the studio of Annie Whitney, 
Boston, in the colossal figure of Harriet 
Martineau, soon to be wrought in Florence, 
at the cost of fifteen thousand dollars, con- 
tributed exclusively by women. 


**I look as I 





{deal impression of this majestic work of 


art. It is the heroic statue of an heroic 
womao. In looking upon it, 6ne is con- 
scious’at once of its repose and its nobility. 
The sense of rest falis from the serene brow, 
ftom the folded he -¥ ‘ssi line of the 


s and figure indice There is 
re fhead; but peace, 
 dihtstete e over it all. It 

combination—in itself an 


wiesciihere mg6st meet to emanate from and 
to hover over'the statue of a woman, this 
blended nimbus of repose and strength, of 
peace and power. The statue, which is 
eight feet high, is seated in a chair. The 
drapery, not voluminous, is not scant, and 
reveals, while it relieves, the majesty of the 
figure. A manuscript lies upon ber lap and 
her hands are softly folded on it, as if she 
had just }aid it down and were thinking 
about it. The harmoniously poised head is 
slightly lifted, the serene eyes seem to look 
far out into the future. A shaw] falls from 
her shoulders, as if she were sitting in the 
open air. Her hair is coiled low at the 
back of her head, while the ends of the 
light cap. falling at its side, adds to the 
graceful lines. But, whether taken in de- 
tail or in its entirety, in gazing on this 
figure, one never for an instant loses the con- 
sciousness of its repose, its nobility, its 
power, which is peace. 

Out of “ no hollow thought,” but out of 
a divine sincerity, out of the genius which 
is love must have grown, day by day, this 
august image of a woman by a woman. 

It was a wise and happy thought which 
concentrated in the choice of a subject—a 
woman who, irrespective of sex, served 
the human race. In the seventy-four years 
of her mortal life she wrote one hundred 
and seven published books, bearing direct- 
ly on political economy, on education, on 
government, labor, land-reform, social 
purity, peace, temperance, religion. She 
wrote for the London Daily News alone 
1,642 leading editorials on leading themes of 
the times, which reached the great reading 
populace of England. These, besides other 
innumerable articles and letters, personal 
and public. Yet, this woman, dealing 80 
largely and comprehensively with the 
universalities of human existence, had 
room also io her vature and hier life for all 
its details, for practical farming, for gra- 
cious hospitality, for perfect housekeeping, 
and for—the final, but in her case not fatal 
seal of femininity—exquisite embroidery 
and fancy work. And let dejected man find 
consolation in the assurance that she loved 
babies to idolatry and the last work she 
did in this world was to knit a blanket for 
a neighbor’s baby. 

There, now! Ought not this woman 
to have a statue, and should not women 
give it to her, because, great in humanity, 
she was great likewise in womanhood? 
The fine, high, tender womanhood of the 
woman who has made this statue has gone 
into her work—Annie Whitney. As a 
school-girl (we will not say how many 
years ago), I read a little book, ‘‘ Poems by 
Aunie Whitney.” From it, into a some- 
what plastic mind, fel) this line: 

“Think what the silent stars have seen |" 


The mind held it asit might « line from 
Shakespeare, and remembered the writer, 
whom I saw for the first time yesterday, 
when I stood before her greater melody in 
marble. 

Bostor, Mass., May, 1882. 





GLADSTONE, BRIGHT, AND IRE- 
LAND. 





BY THE REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 





Just before leaving Birmingham, Eng- 
land, a few weeks ago, I was told the sub- 
stance of a privately made plea of John 
Bright on the subject of Mr. Giadstone’s 
Irish policy. He was said to have given a 
most pathetic account of what the struggle 
to his feelings had been, when compelled to 
either support coercion or go against his oid 
and dear friend. Mr. Gladstone. He had 
made the sacrifice of political conviction, 
rather than violate personal feeling. He had 
sacrificed Ireland to Mr. Gladstone. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the sacri- 
fice would never have been made if Mr. 
Bright had not been a member of the Cabi- 
net of Mr. Gladstone and compelled to 





Even in clay one receives the perfect 
s@¢ 
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Not that he cared for position; bat to resign 
from the Cabinet would be a very emphatic 
and strong way of going against Mr. Glad- 
stone—much more than a mere speech snd 
vote in opposition would be. . So the finest 
political couseience in England gave way, 
and told all Englund that black was white. 
It mistake, egreat"Wrong 
as to Ireland. Mr. 





stone's ‘Cabinet, and a Radical leader 

to whom the country looks for able 

and bonest statesmanship, is ~‘'r. Chamber- 

lain, a much younger man, who could the 

more easily excuse himself for not resign- 

ing office, rather than assent to coercion, 

when he bad Mr. Bright’s example to fol- 

low. 

So Mr. Bright's failure to be true 

carried with it a corresponding failure of 

Mr. Chamberlain. The latter no more be- 

lieved in the course that was taken than he 

believed in any bad and false policy. Jobn 

Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, if they bad 

not been in the Cabinet and could have 

spoken as independent members, would 

have uophesitatingly resisted coercion, 

and against..their opposition it could not 

have been carried... The Liberals of Eng- 

land were against coercion, and they would 

have shown it most emphatically if Mr. 

Bright and Mr. Chamberlain had opposed 

it; bot, whem Mr. Bright did sot 

oppose and Mr, Ohamberiain did not 

oppose, and, finally,both defended it, there 

gradually grew up a strong opinion that 

what Gladstone and Bright and Chamber- 

lain united ou must be rigbt. The im- 

mense prestige of Mr. Gladstone’s name, 

after his magnificent reconquest of the ma- 

jority of the nation and of office, made it 

but too easy to use this argument that the 

Liberal heroes could not have-united upon 

a mistake. It became almost a fanaticism 

to suppress opposition to coercion, not 

because coercion seemed right, but because 

it was thought that appearances could 

not be right against the three most radical 

champions of the Liberal Party; but the 

appearances were right. Two of the 

trusted champions had not been faithful; 

but had been induced by various motives 

to suppress their genuine convictions and 

to take from Mr. Gladstone a brief in a 
case which, as independent members, they 

would bave opposed. Mr. Bright and Mr. 

Chamberlain took up a plea which was not 
their own and which was not sound. Mr. 

Jacob Bright, the great orator’s brother, a 
very strong, homely mav, who is one of 
the members for Manchester, made a 
crushing reply to this plea, in a speech of 
January 16th Jast, to his coustituents. He 
said that until the Coercion Act had poured 
vinegar into the wounds of Ireland the 
Irish demands did not go beyond what the 
Land Law now concedes; that the case with 
regard to Irish crime broke down in the 
House of Commons, the outrages even not 
bringing Irish crime up.as high as English; 
that John Bright’s appeal to the testimony 
of Irish officials was an appeal to foreign 
and prejudiced witnesses, English rulers of 
Treland who ought not to be there; that 
statesmanship would govern Ireland by 
Trish officials and let Irish voices speak for 
Ireland; the no-rent movement and the 
worse outrages were the direct result of 
the Coercion Act; that,if Mr. Gladstone 
had begun with the Land Act, instead of 
the Coercion, he would have succeeded; 
and that it was a great mistake and wrong 
to govern Ireland by a chief secretary who 
was not an Irishman—‘‘an Irishman of 
popular sympathies.” 

The simple fact is that, from Mr. Glad- 
stone down, English considerations, and not 
Irish, have been paramount in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. English officialism has 
made Dublin Castle, the seat of English 
rule of Ireland, an offense, not to say an 
outrage, to Ireland. English party con- 
siderations have had more influence a great 
deal than any proper sense of what Ireland 
required. In numberless cases action for 
Ireland has turned upon the personal feel- 
ings of Englishmen and often upon their 
prejudices. On simply Irish grounds Mr. 
Gladstone would never bave made such ap 
appointment as that of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. This very worthy gentleman 





sacrifice his position if he opposed coercion. 


was appointed in disregard of Irish reasons 
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and 

inoffensive as he was personally, a most 
offensive representative of English selfisb- 
ness. ‘The great interest arrayed against 
Ireland is that of the English landlords and 
sporting gentlemen, whom the Irish, as 
Matthew Arnold says, “‘ regard as a set of 
aliens, encamped amongst them for sport- 
ing purposes, who have, in the past, 
treated them'and spoken to them as if they 
were slaves, and whoare dispored, many of 
them, to trelit them and speak to them as if 
they were slaves still.” And we must let 
Mr. Arnold remind us bow these aliens 
have in the past treated the Irish in respect 
of their religion. ‘Our abominable treat- 
ment under the long reign of the Penal 
Code,” says Mr. Arnold, “‘a treatment 
much worse than Louis the XIVth’s treat- 
ment of Freoch Protestantism, much worse 
even than the planters’ treatment of their 
slaves, and yet maintained without scruple 
by our religious people, while they were 
invoking the vengeance of Heaven on 
Louis the XIVth and were turning up their 
eyes in anguish at the ill-usage of the dis- 
tant Negro.” Lord Frederick Cavendish 
was appointed to an office above his rank 
asa statesman and beyond any ability he 
was known to have, solely because he would 
represent the interest which is hateful to 
Ireland. No doubt, he was a favorable 
representative of it, and there was a favor- 
able point in the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
probably ‘meant to use him rather as his 
own junior than as an independent secre. 
tary. These considerations mitigated the 
mistake of his appointment, but they do 
bot remove its offensive character. It was 
not a good Irish appointment, but an Eng- 
lish one—a Whig and landlords’ appoint- 
ment; and, as such, it was on the face of it 
a great mistake. It said to the Whig and 
landlord interest, arrayed against Ireland: 
**The new conciliation of the Irish does not 
mean very much, after all.” It said to 
Ireland: ‘‘ The purely Trish hopes are not 
going to be gratified.” And, with so much 


already altempted by Mr. Gladstone aiid so | 


little renlly done toward healing the woes 
of Ireland, thé effect on the unreasoning, 
the bitter, and the malignant among the 
Irish could not but be bad. It is not at ali 
likely that, if the Whig interest had not hed 
the secretaryship, there would bave been 
any assassination. The desperate malig- 
pants found their opportunity in the advent 
of one of those Whig lords who are gener- 
ally detested in Ireland, even when to such 
as personally know them they are not 
offensive. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that Mr. 
Gladstone is in a position to judge and to 
act rightly. In many things his statesman- 
ship is hopelessly muzzled. ‘‘ Unmuzzled,” 
he declared himself when he ceased to be 
member for Oxford University. He had 
been, as such member, muzzled; and, al- 
though the Oxford muzzle fell off, be bas 
never had full freedom. It is not in his 
character to take it. His feelings are con- 
servative, even where his principles are 
radical, and interests sway him which are 
timply muzzles. He has always had to be 
taught by events; aud, although he has been 
& voble learner in the school of history, 
he has rarely bad the insight of a great 
prophet. He said, in the time of 
the American Civil War, that be 
could not conceal from himself the 
Conviction that the America of the future 
would be “an America of armies, of 
rival states and munceuvering cabinets, of 
frequent turbulence, and probably of fre- 
quent wars.” His action was in the wrong 
direction. He very imperfectly understood 
what was goingon. There is something of 
this failure of understanding in his Irish 
Policy. He does not see how far the Irish 
dwellers upon the land are the original 
Owners, on whom the lords have been 
thrust; he fails to see the necessity, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold advises, of expropriuting 
the whole class of bad landlords; and he 
only begins to get a glimpse of the supreme 
necessity of giving Ireland such self-govern- 
ment as Massachusetts has and of making 
“Irishmen of popular sympatbies” the 
Queea’s representatives in Ireland. Hence 
the extreme doubt whether the mistakes, and 
errors, and crimes almost of the coercion 
Policy can be very soon repaired, however 
00d the intention to repair them. 1 

Maw Youx cr. 
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“ Forget not, Lord, the Bondmen Thou Hast Freed.” 
BY C. 4. 8T.. DENYS. 
Hzar’st Thou not, Lord, the bleatings on 


the wold? 

Night shadows gather; dew and wind are 
cold; 

Sheep of Thy pasture, now we seek Thy 
fold. 


O, pity us, relieve us; 

For heavy sorrows grieve us ; 
Sharp thorns and briars fret us, 
And howling beasts beset us ; 
The stones of stumbling vex us, 
And mazy paths perplex us. 


“Forget not, Lord, the bondmen Thou hast 
freed.” 
For still our yoke-galled shoulders ache and 
bleed, 
And [e\ter-cramped are band and feot. Give 
heed 
To our sore need, O Saviour; 
We own our weak bebaviour, 
And, lowly Thee addressing, 
We ask completer blessing. 
From slavery’s wounds relieve us ; 
To sonship’s joys receive us. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





JOSEPH COOK IN INDIA. 
BY THE REV. J. P. JONES. 


Norse better illustrates the growing 
unity of our race and the brotherhood 
of the widely scattered and differently 
circumstanced nations of the earth than 
the present possibility of a lecturer in the 
English language, and on religious themes 
and Christian theology, firding not simply 
a hearing, but crowded and appreciative 
audiences, in countries of almost every 
latitude and longitude. Even the mystic 
Hindu, the immobile Chinaman, and the 
rejuvenated Japanese give ear to and pon- 
der over those things which interest and 
move occidental and Christian peoples. In 
what other tongue than the good old Eng- 
lish can this be done? Still, in no other 
oriental land is an eloquent and impressive 
presentation of Christian traths and phi- 
losopby su welcomed as in India.. Herethe 
people arein a state of troubled unrest. 
They are willing to sit atthe feet of any 
Gamaliel and give him a respectful hear- 
ing, and, indeed, assent to his teaching, if 
it has the semblance of truth. Even that 
“‘semblance” need not be very perfect, as 
may be seen by the interest which thou- 
sands of Hindus are now showing in shal- 
low-brained Theosophy. 

One need be careful, however, lest he 
grow too sanguine upon gaining the assent 
of a Hindu; for here assent is by no means 
the thresbhold of conviction, nor does 
conviction lead necessarily or even genera!- 
ly to action. There is a great amount of 
mental and moral, as well as physical in- 
ertia in the ordinary Hindu. Still, it is not 
a small thing to gain the ear of a person or 
people; for, however remote that member 
may be from the seat of action, we have 
certainly gained an important position, 
from which we can attuck him and ulti- 
mately cause him to surrender his life and 
offer his devotion. 

Other lecturers bave come here, and 
bave addressed large and appreciative aud- 
iences; but no one has ever found such 
crowded houses or created such a pro- 
found impression, wherever he bas gone, 
as Joseph Cook. He lectured at nearly all 
the centers of thought and influence in 
the peninsula, and at every place was he 
greeted by an audience which packed the 
largest hall procurable. 

In Bombay, where he lectured six times, 
hundreds were turned away, for want of 
standing-room, on the first night. In a 
subsequent lecture they were crowded 
out into the great town hall, which was 
filled with immense audiences to the last. 
Here, asin all other places visited, all the 
educated classes of the community were 
represented—Brahmaus, in red turbans; 
Parsees, in their helmets; Mohammedans, 
students, government clerks, and Euro- 





ne bieee he delivered two lectures to 
large audiences. Here he met with a 
characteristic and disagreeable experience. 
Upon his request, at the close of the 
lecture, that those who could consistently 
do so unite with him in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, a High-Chureh clergyman at once 
and publicly opposed it,.om the ground that 





to ask the Brahmans to offer the prayer 
would be like throwing pearls before 
swine; a remark which brought from another 
minister the prompt rejoinder: ‘‘I do not 
consider our Brahman friends swine.” This 
produced a sensation and a confusion which 
was very unfortunate at the close of the 
meeting. Mr. Cook lectured once at Benares, 
the Jerusalem of Hinduism. A _ corre- 
spondent of the Calcutta Statesman writes 
that the educated of that famous holy city 
never before listened to such wholesome 
and mighty truths, poured-upon them by 
such fiery and thrilling eloquence; and 
never before did a lecturer on Christian 
themes address in that city an audience of 
such size and quality. At. the close of the 
address, a native rajah of distinction pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
What a gratifying thing to the ordinary 
Christian, and especially to the missionary, 
to behold here on the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, in the heart of this city, the shrine 
of idolatry, one of the great defenders and 
propagators of the Christian faith boldly 


and eloguently declaring, in the presence of” 


hundreds of educated and attentive Hindus, 
that the religion and superstitions of the 
people must flee and vanish before the 
burping , light of Christianity, which has 
come (to stay in the land! 

We find him soon in Calcutta, the 
seat of the general government, where 
he delivers six lectures. There the 
same distinction and success await 
him. At the second lecture, which was 
given. in the General Assembly  Ivati- 
tute, Jadies sat.on the floor of the platform 
and students looked in through the windows 
of the roof.. Now they are crowded out 
into the town hull, which it was at first 
supposed no religious topic could fill. This 
again is packed to the roof, the most dis- 
tant people being 200 feet from the speaker. 

At the close of the last lecture, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the prophet, priest, and king 
of the ‘‘ New Dispensation,” moved. a vote 
of thanks, although the topic of the first 
lecture was the ‘‘ Insufficiency of Theism.” 

Mr. Cook exchanged visits with Chunder 
Sen, who is the most conspicuous person- 
age in the three divisions of Brahmo Somaj, 
the Protestantism of Hinduism. The 
lecturer is favorably impressed with this 
distinguished reformer and believes him to 
be a man of unusual sincerity and earnest- 
ness. It is to be hoped that these two 
golden qualities will soon deliver him from 
that meaningless and childish mysticism 
into which he and his colaborers are plung- 
ing the ‘‘ New Dispensation.” The Jndian 
Witness bears enthusiastic testimony to the 
unprecedented success of taese lectures and 
makes a pleain favor of the lecturer stay. 
ing in the Indian metropolis for a season, 
promising him a usefulness there such as he 
could hardly attain elsewhere. 

The lecturer then comes to Madras, 
where, at his four appearances, the story of 
**bundreds being turned away, for want of 
room,’,is repeated. Bishop Gell presides at 
the first meeting. Thence he goes to Ban- 
galore, and from there to Madura, in each 
of which places he delivered two lectures 
to thronged halls. He then visits Tinne- 
velly, prior to leaving the contivent. He 
goes to Ceylon where, during six days, he 
delivers four lectures. 

Thus, during eighty days iu January, 
February, and March, be delivers in India 
and Ceylon thirty lectures in thirteen 
cities, besides more than ten addresses 
and sermons, making altogether over forty 
appearances. The lectures lasted fromone 
and a half to two hours each and were on 
subjects which he has long made familiar 
to the English world, the only change being 
in adaptations to Hindu audiences. 

Mr. Cook is ostensibly on a tour of ob- 
servation and of absorption. He is really so. 
Probably few see and hear more to advan- 
tage in the same length of time. He omits 
aothing which can add to his knowledge of 
the people among whom he happens to be. 
Doubtless, the Boston and American public 
will profit by this tour of their (as he calls 
himself) seout. But in India the people 
kvow. him only as a benefactor, a hard 
worker in disseminating a true knowledge 
of man, of God, and of. the Christian relig- 
ion. ._Histour has been one of unwearied 
toil in, this trepical clime, to- overthrow 
error und establish the truth asit is in Jesus. 

The only opposition which: he has met in 
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fof réasons which mede Lord Frederick, FORGET US NOT. 


this land bas come from the noisy but insig- 
nificant Theosophists; and the fact of their 
having jast now embraced and made a 
hero of Benuvett, whom you recently im- 
prisoned as a corrupter of the people, 
gave Mr. Cook new zeal in his on- 
slaught upon them, wherever he went. 
This visit of our distinguished countryman 
bas emphasized the fact that India fur- 
nishes to-day a large field for usefulness 
and great opportunities for spreading the 
truth to sound and popular lecturers on 
religious and philosophical subjects. Why 
do not some of our ‘best American lec- 
turers and public speakers come -here occa: 
siovally, to pour their eloquence into the 
ears and shed light into the hearts of the 
two hundred and fifty million souls of 
India, a population which is, according to 
Gibbon, more than twice as large as that of 
the Roman Empire in its highest glory. 
Here is au opportunity to establish truth, 
propagate ‘theories, inculcate doctrines 
such as is not afforded in many other 
places. The writer wilh sever forget the 
way'in which Mr. Cook’ held spellbound 
by his eloquence a crowded hall of edu- 
cated Hindus in Madura. It was incom- 
parably the largest gathering of educated 
natives of the town ever held to listen to 
the claims of Christianity. They listened 
to Mr. Cook as*they vever would to a 
missionary, were he ever so eloquent; end, 
when I heard of natives saying that they 
had been kept awake at night thinking of 
what the lecturer had said, I prayed that 
others might follow his example. “They 
may not be so brilliant or so “‘ drawing” as 
he; but they will not lack for grand oppor- 
tubities to do good by their eloquence. 
Mawamapuna, Mapura, Inpra. 





ROCK TONGSING ON STONO. 


BY LILLE BE. BABR. 





Lasr year at this time the broad cotton- 
flelds behind the cane-topped dams and 
sweet shrub hedges were full of eager work. 
men and women, swinging their hoes to- 
merry jests and almost as amusing quar- 
rels, while Earth gave acre after acre of 
bexutiful cotton-plants as hostage to the 
year of a full crop. 

This year the men have exchanged the 
hoe for the grappling tongs and left the 
women todo the planting. Even old men and 
boys, hardly strong enough to manage the 
heavy tongs, allured by the large advances 
more than the ample wages they can eurn, 
have flocked to the rock mines on Stono 
River. Consequently, labor that a year 
ago could be easily procured for fifty 
cents a day cannot be got for three times 
that sum now. And not only the 
Negroes’ cotton crops are likely to be 
smaller, by comparison, than they have ever 
been; but those planters who have put in 
day-labor cotton, as well as that worked by 
contract, are in a fair way to lose heavily. 
While many planters have lost nearly allof 
their contract hands this year, the Negroes 
moving up to those plantations near the 
mines, and renting houses and land enough 
for the women to work, while the men have 
taken to phosphate digging, instead of plant- 
ing. 

This rock, which forms the foundation 
of some of the finest commercial manures 
pow used, is found many feet beneath the 
surface of the earth and forms the beds of 
Bull and Stono Rivers, and is procured by 
mining. 

I have visited some of the land mines and 
watched with great interest the men in their 
deep trenches, mining the rock often from 
beneath immense pine and ounk trees, and 
throwing out of the clayey bed not only the 
rock, which is highly impregnated with 
phosphatic matter, but also shark’s teeth 
and the bones of animals long since out of 
fashion, both in Nature and remembrance. 
How came they there? 

If the land mining is interesting, the 
river mining is equally if not more so; and, 
as Stono River bounds Johns Island on the 
north, [have had ample opportunities of 
watching, and closely at that, the rock 
mining on that river, with all of its varied 
phases of interest and its effects upon the 
laboring classes of the island. 

Stono River, like all of the rivers where 
phosphate rock is found, is tidal in ature, 
and the phosphate rock which forms its 





bed, being covered with s strata of mud 
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and sand, the ‘‘tongsing” can only be 
done at low tide, the miners going out at 
half ebb and diggiog until balf flood. 

It is, indeed, a pretty sight to see the men 
at work, A living, breathing, active pic- 
ture and one I shall always remember, as I 
saw itufew evenings ago, while standing 
on one of the many wharves erected along 
the river's beautiful shore. 

Such a lovely picture, I said, as I glanced 
up and down the placid river, which looked 
like a bit of the upper blue that had cropped 
down to rest amid the tufted palmetto trees 
and murmuring reeds and rushes, from 
among which every now and then the part- 
ridges rose, with theclear whirr, whir-r-r-rof 
their wings seeming to cut the wir asa whip- 
cord might, or the sharp signal-call of the 
marsh hens rang out, answering one another 
in regular succession, when some unusual 
noise startled them. Such a lovely river! 
Not even the black flats moored about the 
wharves break its perfect peace or mar its 
beauty, as it flows out, to carry its daily 
budget of land news to the sea. 

The wharves, too, present a scene to be 
witnessed nowhere butinthe South. Here 
a group of Negro men, some sitting down, 
others leaning against the rock shanty (for, 
if a Negro can get anything to lean against, 
he wil] not stand erect), all of whom, for 
simple physical strength and freedom of 
limd are perfect. Ata little distance from 
them, with their hats over their faces, there 
are several enjoying an afternoon nap; while 
uader the shade of a large oak tree three 
or four lads and lassies ere flirting gayly, 
one and all idle and one and all strangely 
quiet for Negroes. 

Gradually the scene changed. The little 
knots of talkers begin to busy themselves 
about their flats; the sleepers get up and 
stretch themselves, stopping in the middle 
of rolling up the legs of their pants to take 
ap extra yawn, while gayly singing snatches 
of songs or throwing saucy answers back to 
the girls, benenth the oak trees’ shade. The 
sweethearts saunter down to their work, 
their hands in their pockets and their hats 
every way but straight on their heads. 

A few moments more and the beautiful 
river is dotted al) over with a hundred flats, 
that lie upon its blue surface like hanging 
clouds upon an April sky. 

Each flat contains one man, who, after 
anchoring, drops his tongs (which are just 
like a puir of very strong oyster-tongs) 
with a little splash into the water, and in a 
few moments brings them up full of mud, 


sand, phosphate, rock, vertebre, and 
sharks’ teeth of immense size. Such teeth 
that, Iam sure, if Jonah had even guessed 


of any monster of the deep possessing them, 
he would have thought twice before issu- 
ing that no doubt highly commendable 
command: ‘‘ Take me up and cast me forth 
into the sea.” Atleast, 1 know I would, 
had I been iu his place. 

In fact, the rock that is brought up from 
these river-beds bas such a large percentage 
of teeth and bone in it that, if the -enter- 
prising little boy who asked permission of 
his teacher to go home and sell his bones 
(meaning, of course, his collection, not his 
personal bones), asthe junkman was com- 
ing round that afternoon, were here, he 
might do quite a thriving business in the 
old bone and sharks’-teetb line. 

Besides these sharks’ teeth and vertebre, 
it has not been many weeks since a jaw- 
bone, said to be human, much larger, how- 
ever, than any one of our generation can 
boast, with three. tecth intact in it, was 
brought to light with that of a mastodon. 
Occasionally the river gives up some of its 
hidden treasures, also, and a few months 
since an exquisite silver spoon, with a coat 
of arms engraved upon it, and six silver 
Mexican dollars, all bearing dates of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, were 
**tongsed”” out of Wallace Creek, a tribu. 
tary of Stono River. 

But hark! Big Ben, over there, in his 
flat, is beginning to sing; and clear as a 
clarion his voice rings out 

“G@wine to hang up de sword in Zion * 
“Yes, Lord |" 
came in strong base tones from the next 
flat, and this time all of his nearest neigb- 
bors’s voices joined in with bis, as he 
threw the challenge to sing forth again: 
“ @wine to hang up de sword in Zioa * 
“ Yes, Lord I" 
eame the answer, ringing from all of the 





surrounding flats; while it seemed as if 
every man on the river joined in, in the 
last line: 

“*Tis a great camp-meetin’ in de Promised Land.” 

Presently the singing was interrupted by 
a shout of laughter, and the joke was 
passed along from flat to flat, until the 
merriment was so contagious that | laughed 
in pure sympathy, not knowing what I 
laughed at; for even when they are vear 
me, the peculiar dialect of the Johns 
Island Negro is difficult for me to under- 
stand, and at a distance itis simply impos- 
sible. 

Few Negroes work as long asthey might 
do. Naturally idle and of a gregarious dis- 
position, with a sheeplike inclination to 
follow their leader, they no sooner see 
some man who has ‘‘ tongsed” probably two 
or three wheelbarrow loads of rock, throw 
down his tongs, weigh anchor, and start 
for shore, propelling his flat by the help of 
a long pole, than they begin to follow his 
example, calling gayly to such of their 
number as, having been drunk the night 
before or through pure idlevess, have, 
after dropping their flats out and anchor- 
ing, laid themselves down and gone com- 
fortably off to sleep, calmly indifferent to 
the fact that they came there to ‘‘tongs” 
rock. Once aroused, the sleeper joined in 
the hearty laughter of his companions and 
apparently enjoyed their ridicule of him- 
self just as heartily es they do. 

Of course, if these men were engaged by 
the hour or day, such scenes as this would 
be rare, if occurring at all; but, as they are 
paid by the ton and as there is no one to 
compel them to work, they d» as it seems 
good in their own eyes, sleeping when 
they choose aud working when they 
choose. i 

When the Negro has washed his rock 
and cleared it of the mud and sand, it bas 
& porous appearance and is of a bluish-gray 
and black color and is nodular in shape, 
the nodules being all the way up from an 
egg in size to about two hundred pounds. 
When the pieces are too Jargeto lift withthe 
tongs, some Negroes dive for them, bringing 
the large mass almost to the surface, where 
a comrade grasps it with his tongs and to- 
gether they depositit on the flat. Of course, 
with the beavy iron dipper, or new suction 
grab, now used on the dredges for deep- 
water mining, diving for rock is not neces- 
sary. It is only on the flats that it is had re- 
course to; and not always there, as the 
Negroes, a8 a rule, are quite content to take 
what their tongs bring up, without the added 
labor of diving. 

After washing the rock, each man has his 
weighed, receiving a ticket for each harrow- 
load, which he turns into whiskey or cash 
as soon after receiving as he can convenient- 
ly reach the store, very few of them going 
directly home. Home! It seems an irony 
to apply that gracious word to such buts, 
such very match-boxes of houses, as they 
live in—rough log huts, of tworooms, both 
together not being as large as an ordinary- 
sized room with one wooden window andtwo 
doors. It always seems to me that there are 
more doors to a Negro’s house than anything 
else. These, however, are necessary, as 
they are the only means of admitting light, 
and when there is weather (it is only whenit 
rains or storms or is cold that we have 
weather nere, according to the Johns Island 
Negro. When thesun shines it is not weath- 
er)—well, when there is weather the door 
on that side of the house is closed and the 
one on the opposite side opened. The 
chimneys, too, which are also made of logs 
and clay, if they come above the house, 
usually lean off at a considerable angle from 
it, just as though they were too proud to be 
sociable; or, if they only come half way up, 
as is not unusually the case, they revenge 
themselves by smoking it black, and so add- 
ing that ugly feature to all the rest of its 
ugliness, 

Inside there is dirt and noise and an 
utter disregard of order. Once in a while a 
hut is cleaver, and there is even an attempt 
at ornament in the shape of newspaper- 
covered shelves, and marvelous religious 
pictures, such as the baptism of Christ, 
where he is represented in a great quantity 
of brilliant colored robes, as being bap- 
tized by Jobn, who, on the other band, has 
no clothes on at all, not even the orthodox 
leathern girdle, while, seated cross-legged 
on a cloud, two small angels are singing 
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out of a nineteenth-century Sunday-school 
book. Or illustrated papers are pasted over 
the walls. Wherever this occurs as a rule 
the woman fs a splendid hand to swing hoe 
and patch and the man does not patronize 
the store. Unfortunately, these homes are 
the exception, not the rule. 


As a general thing, the men start for the 
store the moment they leave the wharf, and 
never Jeave it until the last cent they have 
earned that day, besides all that they have 
received in advance, is gone for whiskey 
and gaming; the week’s frolicking ending 
Saturday night in a scene that almost beg- 
gars description. 

A great deal of this wholesale prodigality 
is attributable to the advance system, which 
has been carried to the most absurd lengths 
by the superintendents of the different 
wharves and mining companies. The de- 
mand for hands at the river mines so far 
exceeds the supply that it has raised quite 
a competition among them, and it is easy 
for a Negro man to get from two to twelve 
dollars in advance upon the simple promise 
of going to work the next day for the ad- 
vancer. Nine times out of ten, I am sorry 
to say, no sooner has the Negro got the ad- 
vance than he will desert, after digging one 
or two wheel-barrow loads of rock, and go 
to some other shanty; or, the moment the 
employer begins to deduct the borrowed 
amount out of his week’s earnings he gets 
offended and walks off to some other mine, 
although, as he is paid $2.50 and $3.00 a 
ton, and an ordinary tongser can easily earn 
from $10 to $15 a week, there is no eartbly 
reason why they should not pay it back— 
that is, to a white man’s mind; but the 
Negro, asa rule, looks upon it asa sinful 
wasteof money to pay a debt with it, if he 
can help it. Of course, there are men 
among them honorable to a fault; but I 
speak now of the mivers as a body. 

The advance system upon which the 
planting is done and which is so ruinous to 
the Negro still hasa helpful side to it in 
that branch of employment; but in the 
phosphate mining it is demoralizing and 
ruinous in every light you can look at it. 
The law can enforce repayment for ad- 
vances on cotton or seize the crop; but ad- 
vances for rock still at the bottom of the 
river, to men who have long since found 
out that the trial justice has no power to 
make them either give work for the money 
or return it, has thoroughly demoralized 
the mass of miners. This is the more to 
be deplored because, with honest industry 
now, they might all free themselves from 
the crop-advance system, which for years 
has been the drag on their progress and 
kept them in virtual slavery to the factor 
and the planter. 

The future, however, has no part ina 
Negro’s calculations. He lives for the pres- 
ent and his highest ambition, as a rule, is 
to have money enough to go to Nelson's 
store and treat ‘‘dem boys and gals”; and, no 
matter how much money they may have 
Saturday night, Monday morning finds 
them with empty pockets, while their wives 
and children and homes are no better off 
than they were before the rock digging 
opened a new field to them. 

The advance system has almost reached 
the end of its tether, however, and super- 
intendents are beginning to feel that, instead 
of securing labor by their exorbitent ad- 
vances, they are injuring both themselves 
and the laboring classes, and Mr. Roberts, 
of Wylie, Teecher & Co. (a firm that con- 
trols the phosphate business of Charleston), 
with the same decided measures with which 
he fought and defeated the monoply bill in 
the legislature, this past session, when one 
man tried to secure the entire right to dig 
rock on Stono River, has begun to putdown 
the advance system on the Island, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that, before many 
more months are over, advancing will be a 
thing of the past, in this branch of labor, 
any way. 

As soon as the hands left the wharf, we 
drove slowly down the road; and such a 
drive as it was! 

The sun, casting long shadows through the 
pines and glinting off of the glossy plum- 
age of the golden-winged woodpecker, run- 
ning up and round their rusty bark, paus- 
ing every now and then to utter his clear 
“Flicker! flicker!” the name 5y which 
he is known among the Negroes, given him, 
I suspect, because of his cry. 
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See yonder red-bird, among the deep 
green of that cedar tree, picking the purple 
berries, while, far over among the pines, 
knee-deep in the plumy bracken, a couple 
of does stand watching us, ready, upon the 
first suspicious movement on our part, to 
bound away. And oh! the wild flower; 
redand yellow May apple blossoms; Chero- 
kee roses, that always remind me of the 


“pretty story told of the loving Indian girl, 


who, stolen from her lover, sowed these 
roses all along the path, so that he might 
come to her rescue. Trailing everywhere 
they are; yés, even down over the rough 
bridge’s side, into the water, they cast their 
shadows, and elder-bloom and scarlet hovey- 
suckle running in between, while all about 
us there was that rich, green luxuriance of 
foliage that always denotes marshy land or 
standing water. 

Oh! what a beautiful drive, and what a 
great pity that we shall be compelled to 
pass Nelson’s store, for, as it is Saturday 
night, there will be a sorry crowd about it. 

How I would like to pass it with eyes 
and ears shut, for it is such a very Vanity 
Fair, and yet Jacking the pomp and glitter, 
the splendor and power of that renowned 
fair through which good Christian went. 
Perhaps some lesser dignity than the Prince 
of Evil rules here, and that accounts for 
all its tawdry wickedness. 

The store isa long, low house, built of 
rough, whitewashed boards, with wooden 
windows, painted green, as the posts of the 
porch are also. This porch, which extends 
the ful] levgth of the house, is crowded 
with Negroes of all ages, from the old man, 
with his stick in his hand, who is talking 
to old Aunt Jenny, who was “a fellow- 
sarvant wid he, and ‘longed to Mr. Sea- 
brook same time him did,” down to the 
small, barefooted, ragged boy and girl who 
have come to buy two cents’ worth of oil, 
or exchange eggs or potatoes for some other 
article; for much of the buying and selling 
is dove by exchange or barter. 

Women and girls lean against the door or 
railing of the porch or lounge on the steps, 
their brilliant head-handkerchiefs bound 
straight across the brow and left hanging 
over their shoulders. Some rigged out in 
their Sunday garb, others with their dresses 
kilted up to the knee by means of a string 
tied a little below the waist, over which the 
dress is gathered in a large roll; their hoes 
stil] over their shoulders or in their hands, 
just as they have come from the corn-fields; 
and, passing among them, with a sickening 
familiarity, half-drunk men and boys reel 
and shout, mingling their brutal jests and 
laughter with the shrill piping of a couple 
of fifes and a drum, that, under the direc- 
tion of several half-tipsy fellows, are call- 
ing the people together—a very effectual 
means of advertising among Negroes. 

But the worst feature of all this bad, bad 
picture is some twenty or twenty-five 
young men and boys, seated along the road- 
side, gambling. They never even lift their 
eyes as we pass, no sound is heard save the 
sharp snapping of the fingers before they 
throw the dice, until, as it rings down upon 
the board before them, the luck, as well as 
the ill luck, is received with an oath. 

The whole atmosphere about the store {s 
evil, tainting the balmy air with sin and 
sending a shudder to the very heart when 
the thought of how much more evil it will 
be a few hours hence. 

How glad I was when we were quite out 
of sight and hearing of the place and once 
more in the calm peace of a country 
road. How fair and pure the evening star, 
which shone like a great white solitaire on 
the deep blue of the sky, looked; how sweet 
the smell of flowers and foliage; how differ- 
ent from the noise and rioting about the 
store the calling of the chip’-widow-wills, 
down in the swamp. I know of but one 
other call that so decidedly seems to belong 
to the night and gray morning, and that 
is the musical ‘“‘ Who-p-e! who-p-e!” that 
startles the echoes far and wide on moon- 
light nights, when the miners are going to 
their work; for when the moon shines the 
flats go out, and each miner, passing along 
the road or through a plantation, on his w8y 
to work,sends his friendly cry of “Who-p-e” 
ringing out, to waken some friend or com 
panion. 

Gradually the whooping dies away, #04 
then fancy pictures the river in the moon 
light, dotted with many flats and sending 
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silver rings shoreward wherever the heavy 
tongs are lowered into its silent depths, 
while the stiff palmetto leaves and rustling 
reeds and rushes murmur a sweet accom 
paniment to the merry laughter, careless- 
jesting, or clear, glad singing of some 
spiritual or their latest and most popular 
song. : 
HEaDQUARTERS PLANTATION, Jomns IsLanp, &.C. 





SIN, GUILT, RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 





Now that the Congregationalists have be- 
come alternatively Armivian in doctrine it 
becomes a matter of interest with them to 
know just what the newly accepted doc- 
trine is and how it stands related to their 
formerly determined theological standards, 
To facilitate that inquiry it is proposed, in 
this article, to set forth, as best we may, 
the opinions and doctrinal positions of 
representative writers of the one great and 
distinctively Arminian denomination of 
English-speaking Protestantism—the Meth- 
odists. It has been, from the beginning, 
both the reproach and the boast of that di- 
vision of Evangelical Christendom that it 
has held and cherished the doctrines in re- 
spect to which the Remonstrants dissented 
from the determinations of the Synod of 
Dort. Wesley, the founder of the principal 
Methodist organization of the present time, 
was evidently an admirer of Arminius 
and a stout defender of the specific tenets 
for which the Leyden professor suffered, 
and his followers, in all parts of the world 
and io all their divisions and sub-divisions, 
have agreed, almost without dissent, in 
holding fast to the Wesleyan Arminianism; 
and, since this system bas now become op- 
tional (to be accepted or declined, as each 
one may prefer)in one of the great relig- 
ious families of the land, among whom it 
was not formerly in such favor, it may be 
a matter of some interest with them to 
know just what is the sum and substance of 
the Arminianism of the Methodists. 

It has often been said by Methodists that 
there were no doctrinal disagreements 
among themselves, that all have adhered, 
without any noticeable dissent, to the form 
of doctrine at first delivered, which fact 
may be accounted for either favorably or 
otherwise. There are, however, varieties 
of conceptions and statements of doctrines 
among Methodist autborities, In England, 
even more than in this country, Wesley is 
& paramount authority; and yet, Adam 
Clarke, who was Wesley’s cotemporary, in 
bis commentary, dissented from his leader 
at a number of important points. Watson, 
whose ‘* Theological Institutes” has been, 
beyond any other work, the accepted stand- 
ard of Methodist doctrines for half a cen- 
tury, varies from Wesley somewhat in 
substance, but more in forms of statements. 

Within the last few years there have been 
issued two great and comprehensive works 
on Systematic Divinity, by Methodist au- 
thors (Dr. W. B. Pope, of Didsbury Col- 
lege, England, and Dr. Miner Raymond, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, near Chicago), 
which, though generally in harmony with 

ch other, have also their specific differences. 
It might naturally be suspected that each of 
these authorities would embody the pecu- 
liar phases of the prevalent thinking of their 
denominations in thetwo countries, bet ween 
which it has been thought some shades of 
difference of theological views exist; and 
yet Dr. Pope’s work, and not Dr. Ray- 
mon«i’s, has been made, by authority, the 
standard text-book on which all candidates 
forthe ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are required to be examined. It is 
evident, however, that the impress of the 
mental peculiarities of its expositors is be- 
coming traceble in Methodist theological 
discussions, 

The three words at the head of this article 
indicate the general subject around which 
doctrinal disquisitions usually concentrate. 
Wesley’s treatise on “ Original Sin,” a con- 
troversial work, written to antagonize the 
theory of the semi-Socinian, Dr. John Tay- 
lor, of Norwich, is fundamentally Augus- 
tinian, as to both the nature and the legal, 
but not the administrative results of that 
“fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man”; and yet, when preparing a 
doctrinal platform for American Method- 
ism, out of the English Thirty-nine Articles, 












he carefully excluded from that on Original ; 
Sin (the ninth) most of its furthest reaching 
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Augustinian expressions. This, though not 
a certain proof that he himself disbelieved 
all that he omitted—for in some cases it 
is quite certain that he exscinded parts that 
he certainly believed, being willing to have 
each one free in respect to them—still shows 
that he was not prepared toincorporate them 
in the fundamental law of the newly-insti- 
tuted Christian body. Asan English Church- 
man, Wesley subscribed the Articles of his 
Church; but, as the founder of a new ec- 
clesiastical body, he gave the authority of 
his name not to the English “ Thirty- 
nine,” but to the American “‘Twenty- 
four” Articles, fifteen of the former being 
wholly omitted and the others consider- 
ably modified by omissions, so making 8 
broader and freer doctrinal foundation. 
The article on Original Sin, even in the 
diminished and mitigated form of its 
American reproduction, recognizes Sxx, in 
opposition to the Pelagian view, which pred- 
icates it exclusively of man’s voluntary 
actions, as av inberent and inborn “‘ fault” 
of man’s nature, as the obvious sense of the 
phrase itself implies; and respecting its 
consequences, natural and judicial, Wes- 
ley declares: ‘‘We are all born with a 
sinful, devilish nature, by reason whereof 
we are children of wrath, liable to death 
eternal,” and in one of his ‘* Appeals” he 
quotes with approval that [omitted] por- 
tion of the article op “* Original Sin,” which 
says, in respect ‘‘to that inborn fault,” that 
“‘in every person born into this world it 
deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” But 
Wesley was very careful to proclaim the 
universality of the atonement, by which the 
curse of original sin might be counteracted, 
through faithin all who might become ca- 
pable of its exercise and in all others withb- 
out faith. Respecting the relations of the 
human race to Adam and their participation 
ip his sin and its consequences, he quotes 
with approval the Westminster Catechism, 
that ‘‘ Adam wasa public person, including 
all his posterity, and, cousequently, all 
mupkind descending from him by ordinary 
generation,” and that they “‘ sinned in him 
and fell with him in his first transgres- 
sion,” And yet in other places he makes 
a distinction between original sin and actual 
sins, distinguishing the latter as ‘‘sins 
properly so-called.” Watson is generally 
in accord with these views, though his 
statements are more guarded; and Pope 
seems to accept and irdorae them, without 
mitigation or qualification. Nor are these 
views explicitly and in terms controverted 
by any American authority, though the 
subject is usually treated very carefully, 
and, both by silence and by half-way 
assents, some qualification is implied. But, 
when we come to the consideration of the 
“‘ guilt of original sin,” the disharmony of 
the organs becomes more manifest. That 
Wesley used that form of expression is 
well known. He quotes and adopts as his 
own Dr. Jennings’s argument in this wise, 
assuming the then and, perhaps, still pre- 
valent notion that physical death is a con- 
sequence of sin: ‘‘ We suffer death in con- 
sequence of their transgression; therefore, 
we are in some sense guilty of their sin. I 
would ask: Whatis guilt but an obligation to 
suffer punishment for sin? Now, since we 
all suffer death for Adam’s sin, are we not 
all in some way guilty of Adam’s sin?” 
With this definition of guilt, one may readily 
accept St. Paul’s declaration that all the 
world has ‘‘ become guilly before God.” 
But this is not always so accepted by 
Methodist authorities; for Dr. Wilbur Fisk, 
as quoted and approved by Dr. Whedon, in 
his note on Romans v, 18, says: “‘ Guilt is 
not imputed until, by a voluntary rejection 
of the Gospel, man makes the depravity of 
bis pature his own.” This apparent dis- 
crepancy is evidently chiefly a question 
respecting the use of words: and yet im- 
portant and far-reaching implications may 
be involved in these things. Watson, dis- 
cussing the famous section (verses 12—21) 
of the fifth chapter of Romans, makes the 
“imputation of sin” and the incoming of 
**judgment” equivalent to a declaration 
of guilt; and, therefore, concludes that, 
‘*as to infants, they are not, indeed, born 
justified,” but ‘‘the free gift is bestowed 
upon them, in order to justification of life 
—the adjudging of the condemned to live. 
And Dr. Pope devotes a whole chapter to 
the discussion, illustration, and proof of 
** Hereditary Guilt,” while Dr. Raymond 
scouts the notion that guilt can exist except 
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as a consequence of the abuse of free will. 
Dr. Whedon draws the line of demarkation 
between guilt and desert, and also claima that 
the very phrase “imputed guilt” confesses 
“the innocence of the subject” and adds 
that “‘ guilt is uninheritabie,” a declaration 
broad enough, if it shall be accepted, to 
cover and transform a hitherto undeter- 
mined conflict. Like guilt, the word “‘re- 
sponsibility” is much discussed, with 
somewhat uncertain results. Its etymolog- 
icaf sense is obvious. Itis “answering for” 
and is usually referred to the consequences of 
men’s conduct, or the results of their char- 
acters or relations, and that these extend 
beyond the individual is every where patent. 
The outcomes of what men are or do extend 
very far beyond their own persons, and the 
form in which these things appear are often 
painfully perplexing to human reason. 
The law of the divine administration 
among men is to be learned simply from the 
Divine Word and from the facts of daily 
life, and men’s approval of the divine dis- 
pensations must be the result of faith in 
God, rather than their clear perception of 
their righteousness. No doubt, the Judge 
of the whole earth will do right—of this 
our faith assures us; but still ‘‘ clouds 
and darkness are round about Him.” 

We will devoutly hope that those of 
other Christian names, who were erst of 
another form of faith, in passing overto a 
new and by them untried system, will 
not go so far beyond those to whom they 
seem to be coming as torun into other and 
more destructive forms of errors than are 
those which théy seem to be in so much haste 
to abandon. There are not a few good 
things in the theology of the original Re- 
formed Churches of Europe and their de- 
scendants in this country, which it may be 
wise for those about to change their doctrin- 
al base to take with them; and, possibly, 
after a careful examination, some will be 
ready to applyto Methodism the substance 
of what Bickersteth said of Arminius: A 
great many people will be surprised to find 
so much Calvivism in the Meibodist Stand- 
ards. 

New Youre Cir. 





REV. VISHNU BHASKAR KAR- 
MAREAR. 


BY THE REV. C. W. PARK. 


—_—--+- 


Since returning to this country from my 
mission-field, in Bombay, I have been asked 
if the people io India are ‘‘ worth convert- 
ing.” The question does not imply avy 
doubt as to the value of their souls or the 
importance of everlasting happiness to 
them ; but it does imply the suspicion that, 
perhaps, after all, when the converts are 
made, they neither amount to avything or 
accomplish anything; that, though they 
may have Christianity enough to get to 
Heaven themselves, they have hardly 
enough to help anybody else get there; 
that no strong, rugged, Christian charac- 
ters can be looked for among them or any 
vigoreus work hoped for from them; that 
neither the world nor even a single human 
being will ever be the better for their con- 
version; in short, that the time and money 
spent upon them might have been better 
spent in work for somebody else. Perhaps 
some such doubt as this is felt by many 
good people. 

The man whose name stands at the head 
of this article died in Bombay last August. 
His life and character and works furoish 
the best answer to such doubts as I bave 
described. A short sketch of him will 
show what manner of man some of these 
Indian Christians are, and will illustrate of 
what things the Hindu character, when 
sanctified by the grace of God, is capable. 

Vishnu Bhaskar Karmarkar (usually 
called, according to the usage of bis caste 
people, Vishnupant) was a native of Poona, 
about 120 miles inland from Bombay. By 
birth be wasa Brabman. In 1852 he went 
to Abmadnagar, then, as now, the central 
station of the American Board’s Mission in 
the Maratha Country, to take charge of a 
girls’ school, just started by a native society, 
in opposition to that carried on by the 
American missionaries. He was then, per- 
haps, 18 yearsof age. He had no partic- 
ular knowledge of Christianity, but despised 
and hated it, as ap unclean thing, a for- 
eign superstition, with which he had po 





covcern, save to keep aloof from it. Abus- 
ing nad imeulting Christians, especially 


missionaries, was a favorite pastime with 
him. Vishnupant was wont in after years 
to say that he was worse than most young 
men of his age. The people of India are 
noted for their extensive vocabulary of 
vulgar and foul abuse. Often have I heard 
Vishnupant say to his audiences that, for 
every bad word which they could use, he 
in his early days could have used ten, A 
pretty man, he, to teach and guide the 
tender minds of young girls! But he was 
a Hindu and a Brabman, and that was 
enough. 

At Abmadnagar, however, he was 
brought, evsily and naturally, under those 
very influences which he most hated. He 
became acquainted with Haripant, a godly 
man, who was converted in 1839 and was at 
this time a licensed preacher of the Gospel. 
Haripant was of Brahman birth. How 
Vishnupant became acquainted with bim I 
do not know. I am not aware that Vishou- 
pant at that time felt himself to be in special 
need of religious counsel. I never knew 
that he was in early life troubled at all 
by the pangs of a guilty conscience. I do 
not know that he had any unusual religious 
experience. Poona, his former home, is not 
remarkable for its sanctity. Seventy-five 
years ago it was the capital of the old 
Maratha Empire and multitudes of Brab- 
mans were attracted there, where their de- 
scendants still remain, by the hope of 
political office and preferment. They be- 
longed rather to the secular than the relig- 
ious order and were noted not so much for 
devotion to the gods as for political chican- 
ery and an intriguing disposition. Doubt- 
less, they were scrupulous in the observance 
of all caste rules and in the outward forms 
of Hinduism; but they allowed their re- 
ligion to interfere but little with the ordi- 
nary pursuits of business and the pleasures 
of life. Practically they were and their 
descendantsstill are secularists, without God 
in the world, caring for nothing more or 
better than the things of the present state, 
Such Limagine Vishnupant’s condition to 
have been, and I think that his acquaintance 
with Haripant must have been what we call 
accidental. At any rate, he soon wanted 
to know more about the Bible, and Haripant 
undertook to teach bim. Vishnupant went 
to Haripant’s house often for the purpose. 
Somtimes he would stay witb him ail night. 
In a few months the truth bad done its 
work. Vishnupant’s mind was quick, sym- 
pathetic, and easily impressed. His emotions 
were warm. Thus, the heedless, moeking, 
impure youth was brought to see himself as 
he was. He felt his ncedof «a Saviour. He 
made known his purpose to become a Chris- 
tian. 

This announcement caused a commotion, 
At that time the minds of the people had 
not become accustomed, as they since have, 
to the idea of Hindus becoming Cliristians. 
Every new convert had to be fought over. 
Sometimes nothing short of the intervention 


istrates, would serve to protect the new 
convert in the exercise of the rights of 
conscience. Now the conversion of a 
Brahman to Christianity seldom occa- 
sions apy opposition, save one or two 
articles, more or less unkind or bitter, in 
the columns of some vative newspaper. 
Vishnupant’s mother hastened from Poona. 
She urged every argument she could think 
of; she employed force; she caused him 
to be shut up in bis school-house and tried 
to detain him there. Strangest of all, she 
begged the missionary to use his influence 
to induce Vishnupant to remain a Hindu, 
She told Vishnupant that, if be had been 
guilty of licentious or dissolute conduct, 
she would not have cared; but, now that he 
had become a Christian, he had ‘“ black- 
ened his face” and brought disgrace on 
the family,and she could not stand it 
Through it all Vishoupant stood firm. 

He was baptized in October, 1853. From 
the first be took a bigh standin the Chris- 
tian community. His influence began im- 
mediately to make itself felt; and his intel- 
ligence and energy, combined with his re- 
generated and purified character, extended 
and perpetuated it. He entered heartily 
into Christian work, became a preacher, 
and in due time was licensed and settled 
over one of the churches connected with 
the mission at Ahmadnagar. Afterward, 





of the law, in the hands of English mag- 


on account of bis heali, he removed to 
Bombay, and became pastor of the Amer- 
jean Mission Church there, in 1870. He 
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continued in that relation until his death 
in 1881. 

His course was like that of the just— 
shining more and more unto the perfect 
day. His faith was early to be tried, 
and that, too, severely; yet not as a young 
conveit’s faith sometimes is, by bitter op- 
position and fiery persecution. His was a 
trial not like that of martyrs and confess- 
ors; but, like that of Job, much harder to 
be borne, for the soul of the martyr 1s up- 
borne by hopes of a martyr’s crown and 
the praises of the Church. But Vishnu- 
pant was a leper. The sceds of this loath- 
some disease, plantcd in his constitution 
how and when no one could say, began to 
develop themselves soon after he became a 
Christian. He saw that he must be chained 
to a body of death. ‘* We remember hear- 
ing from his own lips,” writes a missionary 
friend, who knew him well, ‘‘that the day 
when he was medically informed of the 
character of this disease, he went to his 
room and spent the night in prayer, and, 


by the grace of God, was enabled before 
morning to acquiesce in and fully submit 
to the fiery trial appointed to him and was 
ever afterward kept from everything like a 
disposition to complain of the Providence 
that visited him in this peculiar way. He 


was wonderfully saved from the depressing 
influences that would naturally accompany 
such a trial, and was to the very last cheer- 
ful, genial, self-forgetting, and ready to do 
apything to promote the comfort or well- 
being of others.” 1 have seen him at all 
times and under all circumstances—in times 
of personal grief; in times of sickness, of 
anxiety, of perplexity. I have stood by 
his side in the midst of an angry, jeering 
crowd of young Brahmans and Mussul- 
mans and Parsis, all hatiog our religion 
and all expressing that hatred at once by 
scoffs and insultsand booting. I have secn 
him in discussions with bigoted and abu- 
sive Mohammedans and with proud, self- 
righteous Brahmans. I have heard him 
explain the doctrine of the Cross to the 
poor and ignorant by the wayside aud in 
the homes of the low and despised outcasts 
and in all circumstances he has borne himself 
with the same cheerful, trustful, unruffled 
sweetness of countenance and of temper, 
which no disappointment, or opposition, 
or sorrow, or insult could for a moment 
alter. He was always the same, and was 
always calm, patient, hopivg, loving, and 
forgiving. He was often spoken of as John, 
the loving disciple. I never saw, in the 
most trying and provoking experience of a 
Bombay street preacher any shadow of 
vexation or of anger mar the serenity of his 
face or heard him speak even tothe most in- 
sulting opponent in any other words or ac- 
cenis than those of gentleness and cour- 
tesy. As an evangelist he was unsurpassed. 
The people heard him gladly, save, perbaps, 
the lewd fellows of the baser sort, who 
would sometimes hear no one. In his later 
years disease made great inroads on his 
strength; yet he would often stand up and 
preach with all bis wonted force and fervor 
when his weary body could ill supply the 
drain made on it by his ardent soul. Rare- 
ly would he excuse himself on the ground 
of weakness. He did what he could, and 
that was much. The life and character of 
such a man are a stronger sermon than his 
words. He preached the Gospel that he 
loved statedly; but, best of all, his life was 
a Gospel, animated with the love of Jesus 
and testifying to his power. 

His death was befitting his life. Late 
last July he began to complain of fever and 
pain in the chest. Remittent fever and 
jaundice the doctor said it was. The dis- 
ease, whatever it was, speedily ran its 
course. In one week it bad done its work. 
Av hour before he died he asked a friend to 
sing for him ‘‘ What a friend we have in 
Jesus.” It had ever been one of his 
favorite hymns. As the end drew 
very near, he exclaimed: ‘ What light! 
What holiness! What glory! Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! Amen!” When they buried 
him, the church, in which for so many 
years he had regularly and faithfully 
preached, was full to overflowing with a 
crowd, not merely of mourning Christian 
friends, but of Mohammadans and Hindus 
too. Men of all races and religions came 
pouring in, and sat in sorrow, murmuring: 
** What a good man he was!” The heathen 
women, who lived near his house, mourned 
for bim as for a personal friend ;and an Arab 





merchant, who had long been on terms of 
intimacy with him snd who greatly loved 
him, came to his son, just before Vishnu- 
pant died, saying: “‘ If five thousand rupees 
will do anything toward saving such a 
brother to me, they are yours this moment.” 
But money and skill were alike unavailing. 
It will be many a day before the Native 
Church of Western India, or the people of 
Bombay, or we who have worked and 
prayed and waited with him can forget 
Visbnupant. He lives among us vet, and, 
being dead, yet speaketh. 

Now Ido not want to give the impres- 
sion (which would be very wrong) that men 
like Visnupant abound in the Native Church 
of Hindustan. There are many faithful, 
devoted Christians there; some not far be- 
hind him. Yet the Vishnoupants are not 
numerous, any more than men like Dr. 
Charles Hodge or Dr. Edward Payson are 
in our American churches. Men of this 
stamp are rare characters anywhere. Still, 
the factof their existence testifies some- 
thing regarding the character of the people 
from whom they spring and the possibili- 
ties that are before their race. Especially 
when we see such a man as Visnupant, 
trained amid such surroundings as those 
of his early youth and manhood, grow. 
ing up under influences like those 
which mold the lives of all Hindus of his 
station, weighted, as all Brahmans are, with 
such an incubus of early and long-seated 
prejudice, traditional beliefs, and pride of 
birth; heir to depraved habits, both of 
thought and action; yet rising superior to 
all these obstacles, and developing, under 
the infinence of Grace, into the thoughtful, 
pure, meek, long-suffering, self-denying, 
laborious, and devoted Christian man that 
Vishnupant was, we must not despair of his 
race and kindred. A people that can furnish 
such material as he for the operations of 


" God’s Spirit cannot lie below the grade of 


our endeavors or our most certain hopes. 
BompaY, Inpta. 





FABLES. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








LIBERALISM. 


A MAN sitting on a log,too near the 
end, rolled off, whereupon he complained 
thata log is not good to siton. ‘I am 
good enough to hold you,” replied the log, 
‘if you keep on me; but if you go beyond 
me, itis pot the log on which you sit, but 
nothing atall. I am not to blame for your 
insecurity after Jeaving me. The end even 
is a good place to sit; but beyond the end 
itis not the log that lets you down, but 
the want of it.” 


POSITION. 


‘Extremes meet,” said the stump to the 
top of a tree, as the latter was blown down. 
‘*It is true,” replied the top, “that we are 
both on the ground; but | am still the 
whole length of the tree removed from 
you.” Fallen greatness still preserves its 
distance from mediocrity. 


STANDPOINT. 

“If you want to swim, don’t be afraid to 
come under the water,” said a fish to a 
dog, which was swimming on the surface. 
“If ITcould not swim without sinking,” 
replied the dog, ‘“‘1 would not go into the 
water at all.” 

ZSTHETICS. 

‘Of what use is that long neck to you?” 
asked a goose of aswan. ‘It makes all 
the difference,” replied the latter, ‘‘ be 
tween a swan and a goose.” 


MANCEUVERING FOR POSITION. 


“If you will come out of the water,” 
said the fox to the shark, “I will show 
you which is the stronger.” ‘‘If you will 
come into the water,” replied the sbark, 
‘1 will show you the same.” 


REPRESSION, 


A dog, being upbraided by an ass for 
loud barking, replied that, if he did not 
bray so much about it, there would be less 
noise. 

NEUTRALITY. 

“You are neither one thing nor the 
other,” said a fox, as it tried to catch a 
frog, which jumped into the water. 
“That's what the sbark said, as I jumped 
out, ® moment ago,” replied the frog. 
‘* Between the two, the fox and tbe shark, 
I find it convenient to be amphibious.” 


MONOPOLY. 
A butcher, upbraiding a rat for taking 
his meat, the latter replied: “‘ You take a 
whole ox and blame me for taking a rib.” 


CHURCH UNION. 

The fish and the animals once tried to 
form a union. The fish wanted the ani- 
mals to come into the water, and the 
animals wanted the fish to come on land. 
As this was the only difference separating 
them, they resolved to unite, notwithstand- 
ing it. A union was formed, known as the 
Amphibious Brotherhood, in which the 
members lived in both elements; but all 
that entered it were the frogs, turtles, alli- 
gators, and water-spakes. 


CO-OPERATION. 


An owl and an eagle, starting on a 
hunting expedition, the ow! wanted to hunt 
by night and the eagle by day. They con- 
cluded, at last, that by sepurating they 
could cover both day and night and both 
hunt better. 

SELF-DELUSION. 

A fish, being caught on a hook, re- 
proached the angler for his cruelty. ‘‘ Re- 
proach yourself, rather,” said the angler, 
‘* for your intended cruelty to the worm.” 


UNSKILLED: COMPETITION. 

“There are too many dogs,” said a cur 
toa setter. ‘‘Weare notin demand.” ‘‘ There 
are not too many good ones,” replied the 
setter. 

SOLIDARITY. 

A rose boasted of its beauty, as separating 
it from the rest of the world. ‘‘ There 
would be vo rose,” said the rain, “ without 
me.” ‘‘ There would be no rose,” said the 
sun, ‘‘ without me.” ‘‘ There would be no 
rose,” said the soil, ‘‘ without me.” And 
the tree which sheltered it, and the trestle 
which supported it, and the gardener which 
cultivated it, and the florist which bought 
it all said that without them there would 
be no rose. The seed, the stem, the leaves, 
and even, the thorns al] claimed credit for 
the rose. At last, the little flower acknowl 
edged that everything ministered to it, and 
consoled itself, in turn, by reflecting that 
it also ministered to everything else. 


IDEALITY. 

‘*I dwell alone in an unearthly inde- 
pendence,” said the Alpine lily, as it looked 
down from its ethereal hight. ‘‘ True,” 
said the pine; ‘‘ but you bave agreat moun- 
tain of earth under you for support.” 


HABIT. 

A fish, having entered a net, complained 
of the difficulty. of petting out. ‘‘There 
would be no nets,” replied the fisherman, ‘‘if 
there were no difficulty of escape. If you 
will have the fun of going in, you must 
take the painsof getting out—or staying.” 

ENVIRONMENT. 

A chicken, trying to swim with some 
ducks, complained of the world. ‘‘The 
world is all right,” replied’ the ducks, “‘if 
you adjust yourself to it. Keep in your 
element (the land), and not ours, which is 
sat!sfactory to us.” 


ADJUSTMENT. 

A map, living ona hill, complained that 
the water was so far away. ‘‘ You were 
made with legs,” replied the water, “ to 
go to what cannot come to you.” 


HEDGING. 

A dog after a rabbit, being asked whether 
he caught it, answered: ‘‘I succeeded in 
driving that rabbit away.” 

EVIL. 

A boy, complaining of the bur which en- 
closed the chestnut, was told that, if it were 
not for the bur, the hogs woul! have eaten 
it before him. 

DESIGN. 

A dog, trying to catch its tail, said: 
“ There is evidently intelligence in the tail, 
inasmuch as the faster the head goes for 
the tail the faster the tail goes to escape it.” 

NATURE. 

An esthetic pig desired not to grow’ into 
a hog. ‘‘ The most that a pig can come to 
is a good hog,” was the reply. 

INJURED GUILT. 
The Devil, being told that the Church 





acquitted him of much of the cruelty with 
which it used to charge him, replied: “ Bug 
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I have not acquitted the Church of the lies 
it bas told about me.” 


CONDITIONS. 
A fish, a dog, and an owl, disputing over 











ap object, the fish wanted to take it into 


the water, to look at it ; the owl wanted to 
take it in the dark; and the dog wanted to 
take itin the light-; whereupon an eagle 
said: ‘“‘If you look at it in such different 
mediums, you are not looking at the same 
thing.” 

PERSONALITY. 

A fox, in a fight with a skunk, reproved 
his antagonist for his disgusting method of 
warfare. ‘‘Itis my only weapon,” replied 
the skunk. ‘“‘If you don’t like such war- 
fare, you had better not attack a skunk. I 
do not consult my enemies in choosing my 
weapons or expect them to like my as- 
saults.” 

PREFERENCE. 

A grayhound challenged a hog to a race, 
leaving the hog to name the conditions, 
The hog said: ‘“ We will take a race in 
eating.” 

PQLicy. 

The songsters met in convention, when 
along with the canaries and nightingales 
came atom cat. ‘‘ You have come,” snid 
one of the others, ‘‘ not from your interest 
in song, but to catch a canary.” 

Cricaao, ILL. 





CROSS-EARED PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








QuEER thoughts strike a man occasion- 
ally and here js one of them, It grew out 
of the observation of a moral defect which 
is very like strabismus. ‘There are iv other 
words, cross eared people, as there are cross- 
eyed people. 

As the rays of light get all askew and the 
images are badly twisted up, so the rays of 
sound appear to be mixed in -very nearly 
the same style. If you ever played the 
funny game called ‘‘ Russian Scandal,” you 
remember how the simple little story that 
started on its way fivished up as a monstros- 
ity, after the manner of the famous Three 
Black Crows. 

I hear it said that there are any quantity 
of little bones and curious holes and cor- 
ners in the human ear. There are bristles 
and sand and stones and harp-strings and 
drumheads and hammers and stirrups and 
snail-shells and what not. It is a strange 
apparatus for dissecting and discriminating 
sounds; and, when these sounds become 
language, and, this language expresses 
thought, and these thoughts appeal through 
the brain to thesoul, the process is marvel- 
ously complicated—so much so that i find 
plenty of cross-eared people, who never 
by any chance get the matter straight. 

For instance, there is that man so cross- 
eared that what slips in at one ear slips out 
atthe other. A good sermon or lesson in 
Bible-class, a lecture or an address of 
value—these trot along through one en- 
trance and out again at the opposite exit. 
Like the very pleasant song of the singer, 
they pass and are gone. The dull pebble 
of that soulis dull again the moment the 
water of life is dry upon it. 

But then there is that other person, who 
would hear rightly if he could, but who 
never can. Some men seem born, like Dry- 
den’s bookseller, unfortunate possessors of 
“two left legs and Judas-colored hair”; 
nothing about them goes with anything 
else. The very halves of their brains are 
at variance. They would do good; but 
evil is present with them. They would 
hear rightly; but, after all, they are cross- 
eared, too. Do the best you can, you will 
never (of yourself, that is) get them to 
hear as they should. This must be the 
work of the Great Physician—the one 
who cries: ‘‘ Bring forth the deaf that have 
ears!” The deaf devi] is as bad as the 
dumb one, and these poor fellows ere 
always crooked and cranky and petulact 
even, for no good cause. The Apostie 
Paul was not disposed to be tvo lenient 
with them. “Faith,” he says, ‘‘ cometh 
by bearing and hearing by the Word of God. 
But I say: ‘Have they not heard?’ Yes, 
verily!” Somewhere in the queer, strange 
corners of the ear the truth is lodged; but it 
has done no good, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard It. 

You will find those who complain that 
they get no benefit from preacbing or teach- 
ing. Study closely their case, and it will 
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be found to be “aural .strabiemus,” cross- 


ear, squint of hearing. Some inconsisten- 
ey, or pride, or sin has got into the road. 
The way to the soul is not open. As well 
might a man who played cards in bad 
company half the night or who slandered 
his neighbor expect to be warmed by the 
divice love as these cross-eared people to 
get any good by having it poured into 
them. This is that -‘‘ gainsaying” kind of 
listener to whom teacher or pastor stretches 
hands of entreaty in vain. 

For Iam compelled to believe that the 
worst sort of cases for the common prac: 
titioner of the Gospel are those that are 
obstinate and chronic. Like those who say 
‘* We see,” these say ‘‘ We hear,” and yet 
they have no conception of the true mean- 
ing of terms or facts, They can rattle off 
the creed like a schoolboy with his first 
declamation where fluency takes the place 
of sense. They can reel off the Lord’s 
Prayer, and mean nothing by it but a form 
of words. That acceptable year of the 
Lord which is to open and unstop the 
deaf ears has not come to them. 

After all, the best remedy is the simplest. 
Water of life and oil of grace will go far to 
relieve the dullness or the defect of hear- 
ing, and I shall never forget how, once, in 
my presence, a celebrated aurist, smiling a 
grave smile, disregarded the instruments 
which both I and the patient thought 
would be employed, and, instead, by a dex- 
terous use of tepid water alone, cleansed 
and purified the ear. 

Go on, then, fellow-teacher! Take the 
simple means, Don’t use ecclesiastical 
surgery or theological probes. Use the 
water of life and the unction of love. 
These will cure your cross-eared patients, 
when nothing else will do it. 

BLoomFIEtp, N. J. 




















Legal. 


SUBMISSIONS. 


Ly the lawyer's sense a submission is an agree- 
ment of somewhat peculiar character, by which 
two parties to a controversy agree that it shall 
be decided by friendly arbitrators, By ancient 
customs of the English people such agreements 
might be made and carried in effect with scarce- 
ly any formality. A submission need not even 
be reduced to writing, but laying a controversy 
before arbitrators by oral consent was enough. 
There were not, however, in those early days, 
any very stringent ways of enforcing a decision. 
In more recent years nearly all the states have 
passed statutes giving to awards a higher po- 
tency or effect than they formerly had, and 
these statutes generally direct that submissions 
shall be in writing and even specify in general 
terms what they shall contain. Common sense 
and modern business habits also recommend 
putting all agreements of the kind in writing. 
There is always time enough for doing so and 
there is much danger of misunderstanding if it 
be not done. In short, whoever contemplates 
an arbitration will do well to ask if there isa 
statute of the state on the subject ; and, if there 
be one, to examine and follow it in preparing 
the agreement to submit. Should there not be 
any statute, writing the submission is, never- 
theless, wise, though not strictly necessary. 

Assuming that a statute exists, care should 
be taken to obey its directions, for the reason, 
among others, that there is always a probability 
of one party’s being dissatisfied with the award 
and wishing he had not made the arbitration. 
If, in this state of mind, he consults a lawyer, 
the latter may tell him that the submission is de- 
fective, and, therefore, he cannot be compelled 
to abide by the award. Some devistions from 
the legal course will enable a dissatisfied party 
tocreep out of his obligations ; others will not. 
Better take pains at the outset to avoid ques- 
tions of this kind. Thus, if the law requires 
the parties to sign or to acknowledge the 
ageeement, and two or three partners are 
interested in the demand, let each partner sign 
or acknowledge ; do not take the risk that one 

can act forall. If it requires a written state- 
ment of the demand to be annexed to the sub- 
mission, prepare one. The statutes must be 
obeyed; but they are simple and easily followed. 
Moreover, the courts favor arbitrations and 
will sustain a submission, if they can. It is 
worth remembering that this species of written 
contract, like almost every other, must be com- 
plete and correct. You cannot prove what was 
said in conyersations, while arranging the arbi- 
tration, to prove that the intention was to sub- 
mit other demands or to make different ar- 
rangements than those stated in the final agree- 
ment. This is a general rule as to written con- 


Except that some of the state laws require a 
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to the submission, scarcely any formality is ob- 
served in drawing it. In the majority of in- 
stances, what is called a “ general submission ” 
is best, This simply declares that the parties 
will arbitrate “all controversies,’”’ “all de- 
” “all matters of difference between 
them,” without specifying what particular dis- 
pute they have in view, but leaving the com- 
plainant to bring forward, when the arbitrators 
meet, whatever demands he may have. This 
saves all discussion as to how the question shall 
be stated, and negotiations for arbitrating 
often fail because the parties cannot agree on 
precisely how the question shall be stated. It 
need not be stated at all in the submission, ex- 
cept in cases where there are several disputes 
between the parties and they are not willing to 
arbitrate all. If there isa known controversy 
which either wishes to keep open for a law- 
suit, he should insist on a “particular” or 
“special ” submission, which is one which de- 
fines with some distinctness the particular 
question in view. The effect of a special sub- 
mission is to limit the arbitrators to the partic- 
ular controversy specified. A general submis- 
sion enables them to take cognizance of any 
demands (proper for arbitration) which either 
party may produce, Should a question arise in 
after years what controversies were determined, 
it is allowed to call persons who attended the 
meetings, and even the arbitrators themselves, 
to testify. This prevents any such injustice as 
that of claiming that a dispute is bound by the 
arbitration, which really was not investigated. 
The award under a general submission only 
binds the parties as to questions actually raised 
and considered on the hearing. 

Sanitary, 

THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 

Ds. Hursiann, who was a philosophic physi- 
clan and professor of medicine in the Univers- 
ity of Jena about 100 years ago, wrote a 
treatise on this subject about 1790, which bad 

in it so much of permanent value that Erasmus 
Wilson, of London, about 1865, wisely trans- 
lated it into English. With something of the 
quaintness of Thomas Browne, it studies life 
by the light of ancient science and of careful 
observation and experience, and in some cases 
forecasts the knowledge that has since been 
acquired. The author seems fully to have 
comprehended that life was a system of waste 
and repair, although at that time chemistry 
bad thrown no light upon vital action. He 
even thoughtfully illustrates the influence of 
culttvation and educational development by 
the influence of culture on plants, and says 
that ‘‘cultivation may be the greatest means 
of prolonging life, if it do not strengthen the 
intensive life, or if it retard and moderate in any 
manner internal consumption. Thus, by the 
help of culture, a being may attain to a greater 
extent of life than it could have acquired 
according to its natural state and destination.” 
Amid the disease and death-dealing appliances 
and mishaps of human ingenuity and per- 
version, it is well to know that there are 
compensating adjustments, and that, on the 
average, civilization and cultivation tend to 
prolong life. Among other enumerations, 
he notes that the duration of being de- 
pends upon the greater or less capacity of in- 
dividusis to restore themselves or renew their 
parts. This need and capacity of self-restora- 
tion needs to be dwelt upon by those of the 
present age. There are times when the human 
system simply needs to be restored. It has ex- 
hausted its store of vitality, and, altho: ~h it 
has capacity of renewal, there are times when 
this capacity needs to be given full sway. 
Many a life turns in the wrong direction, at 
some critical period, just because time is not 
given at the needed time for restitution and 
repair. If men could, ever and anon, like steam- 
boats, be Isid up for repairs, at the order of 
some good captain, more of them would re- 
main longer life-worthy. If any one lesson in 
long professional life has been impressed upon 
us, it is how many have not lived out half their 
days, because of neglect of such precaution. 
Otherwise, we bave koown many who seemed 
wrought out by this kind of exhausted vitality 
who by rest and method have had renewal, 
re-creation, and a new lease of life. Hupe- 
land’s review of the causes of longevity is not 
always consistent, and yet it is interesting to 
see how well he singles out those quali- 
ties of mind and of character and of 
habits, which tend to give vigor and 
endurance. He attributes the age of 
Augustus to his peaceful disposition and his 
moderate enjoyment of the table, while, asan 
offset to the evil of a violent temper, he thinks 
the Emperor Tiberius lived to be 78 because 
he was “ vir lentis marillis’’—a man of slow jaws 
and so a slow masticator. 

The tables given by Hufeland furnish the 
basis of many more recent records as to 
homan longevity, s subject which of late 
years bas received much consideration and 











written statement of the demand to be annexed 


elucidation. 
In his examination ef the influence of intel- 


reader against materialistic notions by saying 
that the cause of thought is spiritual ; but, as 
a human soul must bave organs to fit ‘‘the 
business of thinking, itself, as carried on in this 
mortal machine is organic.’’ In reviewingthe 
relations which each organ bears to the general 
vitality, he forcibly calls the breast or chest 
the “ atria mortis,” or entrance-halls of death, 
because realizing that, not only by local dis- 
eases, but by the imbreathing of poisons, it so 
often gave ingress to disease. It would be 
well, also, if some who are over-inquisitive 
about their stomachs could remember his 
adage that ** Whoever feels that he has a stom- 
ach cannot have a good one.”’ 

Describing a healthy man, he says: ‘‘The 
joys of the table are to him of importance, 
They tune his mind to serenity, and his soul 
partakes in the pleasures they communicate. 
He does not eat merely for the sake of eating ; 
but each meal is an hour of daily festivity. 
He eats slowly and has not too much thirst. 
In general, he is serene, loquacious, active, sus- 
ceptible to joy, love, and hope. If he ever 
gives way to anger, he experiences rather a 
useful glow of warmth, an artificial and gen- 
tle fever, without an overflowing of the bile.” 
In the view of modern medicine, which 
teaches so much as to the effect of organic 
particles in air, his distinctions of corrupted 
air are suggestive. He calls that air impure 
which is deficient in oxygen or in its chemical 
admixture, while to air laden with organic 
matters, and so ‘‘corrupted by foreign com- 
ponent parts,” he gives the name of “‘ satura- 
ted air.” The influence of idleness and of imag- 
inary diseases, of infectious poisons, of hered- 
ity, of prudent pbysical education, of active 
and laborious youth, and of skin cleanliness 
are enlarged upon ina most profitable way. 
His chapter 14th on “ Reality of Character” 
asan element of longevity, and the internal 
irritation and external cramp of always hay- 
ing to play a part,is as suggestive as it is 
pithy. It is a good general summing up 
when we are told to discover to what malady 
we are most disposed constitutionally, in 
order that this tendency may be destroyed or, 
at least, that all opportunity of its beiug con- 
verted into a disease may be removed. Such 
cautions as these are well worthy of the 
thought of all those who would still avoid 
disease and practice the art of preserving life, 


Biblical Research, 


THE MOSAIC BLESSING. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben for 1882, numbers 3 and 4, 
pp. 118—136, Professor Franz Delitzsch dis- 
cusses the Mosaic priestly blessing, Num. vi, 








and the strange combination of it, and the 
three immediately preceding (Num. v, 5; vi, 
21) laws, with the arrangements for the jour- 
ney (Num. i, 1; v, 4) have caused critics much 
thought. The majority of critics in later years 
conclude that a formula of divine service is 
here dated back to the Mosaic times, just as 
the prerogatives of the Aaronitic family were. 
Delitzsch says : 


** We still stand and shake our heads at this 
modern reconstruction of the Israelitic priest- 
hood. The solution it offers is gained by sacri- 
fices, which are all too bard for us morally ; and 
yet we should. be compelled to make them, if 
the new light were pure light and were not 
dimmed by all manner of things historically 
inconceivable, such as bere also present them- 
selves in the case of the priestly blessing.’’ 

Professor Delitzsch then proceeds to the 
following considerations. The priests, the 
Levitical priests, are the appointed agents for 
pronouncing blessings, Lev. ix, 22; Num. vi, 
23; avd I Chron. xxili, 13; and the Elohistic 
language of the law is the priestly language, 
running back even to the time of Moses. He 
urges the words in Ps. iv, 7 a8 a prvuof 
that the blessing of Num. vi, 22 is 
pre-Davidic; an argument which, in view 
of “he common character of the phrase, can 
hardly have apy great weight. The same 
may be said of the page devoted to playing 
with the three climactic waves of the blessing, 
asa token of the threefold and one God, and 
with the three, five, and seven words of the 
three parts closing with that beautiful niby 
peace. 

Grammatically and lexically viewed, the 
first phrase, “Jehovah bless thee,” means 
‘Jehovah bestow good things upon thee in 
abundance”’; for ‘J12 means in the first place 


“ spread ous.” The idea of kneeling is a deriva- 
tive meaning. The d pb means 
either. “Jehovah cause his face, which 
hitherto has been dark in its glances, to grow 
light toward thee,” or, ‘‘Jebovah cause his 
face, which in itself is bright and makes bright, 
to shine toward thee.’”’ Here the Professor 
refers in commendation to the English transla- 








tien— Make his face shine ”—as correct and 
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22—27. The singular position of the blessing, 
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leet and of soul on health, be guards his | capable of presenting both of these meanings. 


The latter part of the second phrase is the 
exercise of grace as expressed in that shining 
of the face, The third phrase, the lifting up 
of the eyes, denotes the direction of God’s lov- 
ing intention toward man. ‘‘ May he turn bis 
love toward thee, may he look at thee with 
eyes of love, may he make thee the aim of his 
love.”? And then follows ‘‘ peace,’’ the opposite 
of lack anddiscord. Peace is meant absolutely, 
on all sides, free from all limits—peace such as 
proceeds from the fact that God recognizes us 
as his own and that we can cal] bim ours. 
None of the old translators succeeded in ren- 
dering these three phrases exactly; yet they 
offer some points of interest. The Septuagint 
éncpdvat, for ‘* make to shine,”’ is only to cause 
toappear. This agrees, however, nearly with 
the second shade of the phrase as above indi- 
cated. Jerome’s convertat Dominus vultum suum 
ad te is like a development of the same 
thought. The Targum of Onkelos translates 
738 in both phrases May: ‘The Lord 


make his Shechina (his presence in the world 
as a Saviour) shine upon thee.”’ 

Rejecting the application of the three phrases 
to the persons of the Trinity, in the sense that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost display each 
their peculiar method of activity,in the first, 
the second, the third pbrase, Delitzech finds, 
in the first, God, the all-upholding, supreme 
ruler, blessing and keeping man, who is con- 
ceived of merely as an object; in the second, 
God as a king, condescending to a relation of 
mutual action with man—a reflection of God's 
face in man’s heart; in the third, God conde- 
scending to the level of man and viewing him 
with the eyes of love. The object of his grace 
becomes the object of his love. The opposi- 
tion of such a position to the claims of those 
who scout the idea of blessing, of hearing of 
prayer, of gracious working on the part of 
God toward man need not be pressed. 

It is not the priest who blesses ; it is God. 
The Midrasch says: . 


“ When the Holy One, blessed be his name, 
said to Aaron and his sons, ‘Thus sball re 
bless,’ etc., the Israelites spoke before the 
Holy One, blessed be He: ‘O Lord of the 
world, Thou sayest to the priests, that they 
are to bless us; we need no other blessings 
than Ttine and we desire only to be blessed 
out. of Thy mouth.’ Then the Holy One, 
blessed be He, replied: ‘ Although | have said 
to the priests that they are to bless you, never- 
theless, I stand by their side and I bless you.’ 
Therefore it is that the priests spread out 
their bands, signifying that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, stands behind them, as the 
bride in the Song of Songs says of her lover: 
‘See, there he stands behind our wall, looks 
through the window, peeps through the grat- 
ing.’ ” 

The interesting article closes with a refer- 
ence to the use of this biessing in the Chris- 
tian Church, to its bestowal by a single bishop 
or minister, instead of by a number of priests, 
as in Israel, and tothe forms used in various 
liturgies of the German Churches, Delitzsch 
prefers—and justly, it would appear—the use 
of “‘thee”’’ instead of “‘ ye,’’ which latter word 
has been substituted in certain liturgies, 





Line Arts. 


With unaccountable pertinacity, The Art 
Amateur, continues the war against General 
Di Cesnola. In its last issue it bas a 
column article, as vigorously written and as 
unmistakably denunciatory as if its lost causa 
was still a living issue. The truth is, that the 
public generally and connoisseurs and experts 
particularly are well satisfied that the specific 
charges against General Di Cesnola were w.th- 
out foundation, and would like to hear no more 
about the matter. It has been a disgraceful 
quarrel and, like all disgraceful quarrels, dis- 
agreeable. People are tired of hearing crim- 
inations and recrimipations, and it is hard to 
see where any good to art isto come out of a 
further discussion of the alleged improper 
restorations. The Art Amateur can well afford 
to be silent upon a subject that is of no fur- 
ther interest. It could afford to be silent 
even if its silence was understood to be a con- 
fession of error. While speaking of The Art 
Amateur, it may be as well to say that ite cur- 
rent issue (May) is one of the best that it has 
ever sent out and ite designs alone are worth 
four times the price of the journal. 


...eThe decoration of the dome of 8&t. 
Paul’s, London. is calling forth the best efforts 
of the British artists. Itisa great thing for art 
to have a great building to decorate. Hunt did 
pot do his best work until he bad the magnifi- 
cent assembly chamber at Albany to work for. 
To an artist there is an inspiration in the 
thought that bis works will be permanently 
placed where they can be seen by the connois- 
sears of the future ages. There is belpful- 
ness in the thought of working in unity with 
a great design. He who paints a worthy pie- 
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tare on the walls of a great building insures 
himeelf as lasting fame as the world has to 
give to an artist. Weare not surprised, then, 
to hear that Sir Frederick Leighton has out- 
done all his former works in his contribution 
to the decoration of St. Paul’s. The subject 
is * The Destruction of the Deluge ” and the 
principal figures are an athlete who triesto 
save two young creatures who cling to him in 
an agony of fear. Thesubject is broadly and 
arendly trented, very simple, and will, un- 
doubtedly, prove very effective at the great 
distance from which it will be viewed. 


... dudicious investment in works of art is 
sure to pay. The Wolf-collection, which sold 
for $181,945, probably did not represent an in- 
vestment of more than $75,000. The writer 
of this knows of an amateur artist who bought 
Corot’s pictures as an investment. For ten 
years before Corot’s death he was constautly 
picking up examples of the work of that mas- 
ter. He took pains to have them all authen- 
ticated by Corot himself, and, since Corot’s 
death, bas sold his pictures at an advance, in 
some cases, of five times what he gave for 
them. In one [nstance, a picture that cost 
$400 sold for $2,700. Such instances are by no 
means rare. 

....Nentucket isto bavea loan exbibition 
of art objects some time during the coming 
Summer. The old families of the town have 
many interesting articles of bric-d-brac and 
several owoers of valuable pictures bave 
promised to send them, so that an interesting 
exhibition fs assured, The proceeds of the 
exhibition will probably be given to that 
dreamy old library, tbe Atheneum, a library 
rich ip old books and in rare editions of some 
early American publications. 

-+«eThe commission for the six terra votta 
pleces that are to be placed in the front 
of the new Opera House bas been entrusted to 
the young South American sculptor, Domingo 
Mora. They will be works of art of a high 
order. Mr. Mora came to this city in 1880 and 
at once took a high rank in art circles. Two of 
the relicvos—*' The Song” and “‘ The Dance” — 
are large panels, with numerous figures, and 
are full of life and of meaning. 


.+». Visitors to that excellent institution, 
the Boston Art Museum, complain greatly of 
the close and unnecessary surveillance that is 
exercised there. As the objects are well en- 
cased a1) most of them are large, it seems 
quite unnecessary that the spectator’s steps 
should be closely dogged from room to 
room, 60 closely that conversation cannot be 
carried ou without being overheard by a third 
person. 

... They are having a Beigiau “Saion’’ io 
Philadelpbia, an exbibition of the works of 
Belgian artists. The scheme was organized by 
the Belgian consul-general M. Edouard 
Séve, and may be saldto have been success- 
fully carried out, notwithstanding the names 
of Leys, Gallart, and Clays are made con- 
spicuous by their absence from the catalogue. 


....Im the Abbot’s House of Westminster 
Abbey some flooring has just been taken up, 
and revealed a fine pavement of encaustic tiles 
of the fourteenth century covering the entire 
room. They are in red, buff, and yellow, with 
geometrical designs. 


...-TWo bogus pictures, sigaoed by M. F. H. 
De Haas, were recently sold at auction in this 
city. There are not more than balf a dozen 
auction dealers in this city of whom it is pos- 
itively safe to buy a picture. 


Music, 











Now tbat our local musical season is 
euded, attention rather centers upon London 
concert-rooms and opera-houses. We first 
notice that at Covent Garden “ Faust,» Mo- 
zart’s beautiful **Die Eutfihrung” (when will 
somebody give it here in this eternity of 
“DAfricaine” and * Trovatore”?) and the 
appearance of Mile. Emma Albani tn “ Za 
Traviata” are the current events. Mr. Gye’s 
company includes the Canadian prima donna, 
Mme. Sewbrich, Mme. Valleria, and Frapolli, 
the tenor. A new dramatic contralto, Mme. 
Stab], was expected to make her appearance 
in “*Aida” last week. Mr. E. Prout, with 
bis fine “Bach Choir," produced the ‘Missa 
Brevis” of that composer at the Choir’s sixtieth 
concert, and a new cantata from his own pen, 
*“* Alfred.” The deademy says of this work that 
the librettois wel! written and the music smooth, 
clear, and judicious in scoring.-——-Wagner’s 
** Kaiser March” and Overture to “ Tannhaii- 
ser,’ Weber's “ Freischutz’’ Overture, and the 
Third Symphony of Beethoven constituted 
the firet Richter program; and the first of Mr. 
Charles Halle’s series of concerts announced 
Cherubini’s ‘* Anacreon”” Overture, Brahms’s 
** Variations on an Haydu Theme,” and Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Symphony. The ‘* Ring 
des Nibelungs’” performances progressing at 
Her Majesty's are stated by all the London 
press as brilliant, crowded, and enthusiastically 
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applauded at the end of each scene, the only 
intervals wherein applause is permitted.——— 
A new translation of the Tetralogy text, which 
is highly commended in England, is issued by 
Schott & Co. The author is Mr. Corder, with 
whose excellent version of the ‘‘ Meistersin- 
ger’ we are familiar here. 


-++» We observe with pleasure recent tokens 
of the continued prosperity of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, the most import- 
aut of our Eastern {nstitutions of its class and 
now, under Professor Tourgée’s direction, in 
ite twelfth year of successful management and 
work. Thanks to the appreciation of its pro- 
moters and patrons, the Conservatory hae now 
taken possession of its new and beautiful build- 
ing, upon Franklin Square, Boston, thus being 
enabled to enter upon far more extensive 
labors in art education than those who first 
organized it expected to find practicable ip so 
short a period. Particulars regarding the 


excellent system of instruction (which 
embraces thorough tuition not merely 
in every branch of music, practical or 


theoretical; but also in elocution, dramatic 
art, literature, the languages, drawing, and 
painting) need not be here reiterated, nor the 
names of the numerous staff of teachers re- 
tained. With the present facilities, female 
students can now reside witbin the large and 
well-appointed Conservatory Building, where 
every provision bas been made for care for 
their health and comfort on the part of the 
matron, lady directors, and attendance; and 
evjoyment of the educational benefits of such 
a college course, under domestic,as well as 
merely artistic surroundings, is a point that 
“parents and guardians’’ will appreciate. 
The Conservatory hopes to secure a similer 
building for the residence of male students 
shortly. 


-«»-Under the management of Signor Cam- 
panini, Mme. Lablache, the well-known con- 
traito, was tendered a testimonial concert, at 
Chickering Hall, on the 20th inst. A consider- 
able array of our leading operatic and other 
singers had signified their willingness to assist 
in the entertainment, fncluding Miles. Rossini 
and Juch, Mrs. Imogene Brown, Mme. Chat- 
terton-Bobrer (who played most delighifully 
upon her harp), Signor! Campanini, Tagiapte- 
tra, Gottechalk, and Conly. The audience was 
of the most unqualifiedly fashionable and 
brilliant character. The program, also, was ex- 
ceedingly well arranged and carried eut and 
the affair one of the features of the season 
now closed, The beneficiary was heard to great 
advavtage ina duo with Signor Campanini, 
from the fourth act of Verdi’s “ I! Trovatore’”’; 
the air ‘“‘He Was Despised,” from “The 
Messiah’’; Donizetti's “‘ Jn Questo Suol,” sung 
with Signor Tagliapietra; and a wonderfully 
spirited and elegant rendering of the Brindisi 
from “‘ Luorezta Borgia” She appeared in ex- 
cellent voice (and every one who has heard 
Mme. Lablache as Leonora or Azucena knows 
what that means), while her faultless method 
apd versatility were as much features of her 
singing as ever. The other artists acquitted 
themselves exceedingly well and the matinde 
was a gratifying success generally. 


...-Blind Tom, freak of nature and music, 
gave a successful seriesof piano concerts in 
Association Hall, last week, showing himself 
quite as much of acuriosity as everand dis- 
posed indifferently toward undertaking 
Beethoven's *‘Sonata Appassionata,’’ or the 
playing of two tunes at once with the backs of 
bis hands, and, perhaps, an obddligatothird one, 
deftly added thereunto with his elbows. 
Time wags along bis cheerful route; the Rebel- 
lion ends; France becomes a republic, the 
electric light is discovered, Plevna is fought, 
the Brooklyn Bridge is nearly achieved; New 
York is converted to Wagner; past all these 
and other mile-stones, Blind Tom still has 
kept and keeps his oleaginous and tuneful way 
rejoicing and has a public of his own anda 
surreptitious share of the public of other 
players. 80 longashe gives them so much 
pleasure as he appears to do, it would be a 
churl’s part notto wish him future success 
and applause. 


..-The Cincinnati Music Festival left a bal- 
ance of $1,500 over and above all expenses. 
The permanent Festival Fund now aggregates 
$21,500, a portion of which will be employed 
in preparing for the 1884 Festival. The last 
one cost some §70,000. Baron Flotow, 
who is probably one of the few composers 
who is to-day glad that ** Marfa” was ever 
written, celebrated his seventieth birthday on 
the 27th ult. Baron Flotow resides near Meck- 
lenburg, Bavaria, and is a wealthy and titled 
amateur. His art has always been with him 
merely a pastime, though it has added much to 
his fortune. It is a significant fact that, 
when lately the Vienna Deutsche Zeitung offered 
100 ducats for a musical setting of Joseph Win- 
ter’s ‘** National Hymn,”’ there were 1,320 com- 
petitors, not one of whom had written any- 
thing that the judges thought decent enough 
to win the prize. 
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Science. 


BioLo@isTs seem by no means united on the 
question of the nature of lichens and the 
so-called compound nature of this class of 
plants promises to be a battle-ground of 
science for some time’ to come. Facts at 
times seem to favor opposing views; one 
might say conclusively to favor them. It is 
best not to make up one’s mind, even under 
strong evidence, till all sides have been fairly 
heard. ProfessorJ.T. Rothrock, the young 
but already eminent professor of botahy in 
the Pennsylvavia University, is the latest ad- 
venturer in this fascinating field of strife. 
Fresh from a course under the celebrated De 
Bary, bis views bave weight. His ideas, as 
recently developed in a paper to Our 
Continent, are that unicellular alge are 
caught by the spores of a fungus, that 
they develop on these spores during the germ- 
ination of the latter and supply food to the 
fungus plant. They continue to germinate on 
and in the tissue of the fungus daring its 
whole life and furnish the only food the fun- 
gus is capable of assimilating. The alga gets 
its food from the atmosphere, but the fungus 
from the alge remains, and in no other way. 
According to this view, a lichen is no more » 
compound plant than a mistletoe and an oak 
would be; but, as iu the case of the mistletoe, 
the fungus has taken the alga captive and 
made to sustain it. Professor Rothrock sus- 
tains this view by microscopic observations, 
showing that where tbe alge are not present 
on the terminating fungus spore, it soon dies, 
for want of nourishment, and thet a lichen 
spore is always wholly fungoid in character. 





.--- It was stated in these columns a couple 
of yeurs ago that the theory of color in flowers 
in relation to the visits of honey bees did not 
seem to hold good bere, as it was reported in 
England. Honey bees usually keep to collec- 
tions from one flower ata time. If from 
clover, they will collect from nothing else 
while clover is to be bad; and so with other 
flowers. That they knew the flowers by 
other guides than color was instanced by the 
fact that they visited the white variety of 
scarlet sage, as well as the original scarlet 
flower. In fact, they know how to distinguish 
flowers just as we do, and their visits to 
flowers for honey would probably be as fre- 
quent and the collections as easy if they were 
green as with the most brilliant colors. Mr. 
A. W. Bennett, a well-known English ob- 
server, now shows that the bee really has the 
same habits in that country as in thts. He 
made his observations on the common fox- 
glove. Bees collecting from these plants knew 
them without regard to color. They would fly 
from the white to the purple, or to other 
shades, indiscriminately. 


....Just now the scientific serials have nu 
merous notes on the appearance of Hieracium 
aurantiacum, a pretty orange-flowered com- 
posite in various parts of the mountain 
regiou of New England. It isa native of the 
Alps of Europe and Eastern Asia and there 
seems to be evidence that it has been found in 
our country for at least the past twenly years, 
though not recorded in our books. The fact 
that it has been found only in these moun- 
tainous places has led to the suspicion that it 
may be a real native, and not an introduced 
plant; but, in spite of the benefit of this doubt, 
itis the general belief that itis one of those 
restless things which have followed the white 
man here and is aiding bimto change the as- 
pects of American nature. 


...-Entirely new characters seem often to 
originate suddenly and without the aid of 
seeds. A correspondent of a botanical serial 
notes that some yeats ago be had one lily bulb 
from Mississippi. He basa large number of 
plants fromthis one now. Every year the first 
flowers of this lily have opened on the same 
Gay in all the plants; but this year one in- 
dividual opened its first flowers four days be- 
fore the rest. As these freaks are known to be 
hereditary, when once produced, we can see by 
such cases how new broods with new babits 
come into existence. 


....The wanderings of plants over the 
earth is becoming one of the most fascinating 
studies with intelligent people, and new 
facts in this department bave a more than 
usual interest. Dr. Gray has well observed 
that, ifall trace of the white man were blotted 
out on this continent, his history could be 
traced in a great measure by the plants which 
have followed him. 


...-4& remarkable illustration of the senel- 
tiveness of a plant to touch is given in the 
Decewber number of the American Naturalist, 
A human bair was laid as lightly as possible 
across some horizontal tendrils of the green- 
house climbers, Cobwa scandens. By next 
morning the points bad coiled over and 
clasped the bair.. The “sense” of touch 
must be maryelousiy developed in tendrils, 
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P evsonalities. 
Tue following interesting reminiscence in 
in connection with the death of Aaron Burr is 
sent to the New York Tribune by Mr. R. Town, 
of Stonington, Conn. The occurrence took 


place in ‘1886, when Mr. Town was employed 
in this city. 


- —y | greatly fatigued by my duties,” 
writes Mr. Town, “I resolved to take « sail 
down the bay, to get the fresb air. Io this end 
I wended my way to the ferry-house for Staten 
Island. When we reached Richmond, I left the 
boat, and,if my memory serves me well, was 
the only person to get off at the landing, and 
there met the proprietor of the hotel and 
walked with him tothe house. On our way up, 
I asked bim for the news of the day, when he 
remarked to me that Aaron Burr died at his 
house the last pight. ‘This was to me news of 
great interest and I asked him if I could view 
the remains. He very readily complied with 
my request, and I followed him up one flight 
oO and entered quite a sma}l room, with 
very little furniture in it, and there on the bed, 

out, was the body of Aaron Burr. I took a 
e and sat by the bedside for some time, 
1 at bis remains and turning over in my 
mind his wonderful life and history, as it was 
known to all readers ofthat day. lasked the 
proprietor of the houge if many of “his friends 
were present at his death. He answered that 
in the afternoon of the day of his death a lady, 
dressed fp mourning, with alittle girl, called to 
see him; but he (the proprietor) did not know 
who she. was and he mentioned no other per- 
sons as being present.’’ 











....-King George I of Greece is not very 
popular among his subjects and he is regarded 
with less favorable eves than almost apy 
monarch of Europe, always excepting the 
unfortunate Czar of Russia. He seldom visits 
any public institution or manifests any interest 
in affairs, but gives almost undivided attention 
to bis farm and horses. Als subjects think he 
regards Greece merely as a rented estate. 


....The Chinese minister at Washington ap- 
pears at offieial receptions in a garment of 
plum-colored satin, with collar of blue velvet, 
worn over a robe of white silk, brocaded with 
circles and dragons, and the black satin cap 
always worn. in-doors. He keeps his hands 
hidden in the folds of his great sleeves, and 
surveys the crowd tbrough his spectacles with 
an impassive and heavy dignity. 


...eThe entire manuscript of Dickens’s 
“* Christmas Carol’’ is said to be in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bennet, bookseller, Birmingham, 
This is the only manuscript of Dickens not in- 
cluded in the collection of the South Kensington 
Museum, except that of “ Our Mutual Friend,” 
which fs in the possession of Mr. George W. 
Childs, by whom it was acquired at a cost of 
$1,400. 


....Cineipnati’s great music ball ts now 
adorned by a statue of its founder, the Hon. 
Reuben Springer, whieh was placed in the 
vestibule of the building, a week or two ago. 
It is the work of Preston Powers, of Florence, 
Italy, and represents Mr. Springer standing in 
an easy attitude, his right band resting upon 
a stand and his left holding a plan of the ball. 


...-President Barrios, of Guatemala, who 
will soon visit this country, is reported to be 
worth about $8,000,000. He has been Presi- 
dent since 1874 and is saidto be a very wise, 
business-like, and popular magistrate. The 
area of Guatemala is about the same as that of 
Louisiana andits population is a trifle greater. 


...-It is said that Lord Granville, who at 
the royal wedding wore the dress of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, will be the last to 
don that quasi-naval, Swiss admiral, horse- 
marine garb. The officeof Lord Warden, held 
by William Pitt and the Duke of Wellington, 
will last no longer than its present occupant. 


....The descendants of John Wing, who 
came from England to Boston in 1632, propose 
to celebrate the two handred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of his settlement in America by s 
general meeting in Sandwich, Barnstable 
County, Massachusetts, on Monday next. 


...-The late James Vick, the Rociester 
seedsman, is said to have given over $10,000 
yearly for charitable purposes. During the 
grasshopper plague iu Kansas he sent the 
sufferers $25,000 worth of seeds. 


....The son of Mr. Bass, the English brewer, 
has accepted a baronetcy. His father refused 
the honor when it was offered him. Mr. Alsopp, 
the other famous brewer, was given a baronetcy 
by Beaconsfield. 


..-. The author of the well-known song, *‘See 
that my grave’s kept green,” and other pop- 
ular music has been sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment for forgery. 


....Earl Spencer, the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, is over six feet in hight and wears ap 
immense flowirg beard and moustache of a 
tawny red color. F 


_., Cuthbert Bede, the aathor of * Verdant 
Green,”’ will shortly deliver two lectures at 
Cambridge, England en “Modern Wit and 
Humor.” 
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Missions, 


Tne Church and Gospel Propagation Socte- 
ties of the Church of England report a year of 
success in the foreign mission field. Both re- 
port large receipts. The Church Society had 
an income of $1,105,675, which has only been 
exceeded twice in its history—in 1878, when it 
received $1,123,000, and in 1880, when it re- 
ceived $1,140,710. The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel gathered in about 
$675,000, a falling off from the receipts of last 
year; but as large an amount, with only four 
exceptions, as the Society ever raised. The 
Church Society not only had a large income, 
it managed to have its expenditures fall below 
the income, of which upward of $40,000 was 
given for specifie purposes—a college in Hang- 
chan, extension of the missions on the Niger 
and among the Eskimos, ete. The report of 
operations in the various fields contains much 
that is encouraging. The mission in Sierra 
Leone continues to develop self-reliance and 
self-support. The Society’s expenditures are 
$15,000 a year less than ten yearsago, The 
latest news from Uganda, on the north shore 
of the - Victoria Nyanza, is favorable, 
and a large reinforcement is soon to be 
sent there. Considerable numbers of Mos- 
lem children are in the schools in Palestine 
and a station in connection with the Persian 
mission is soon to be opened in Bagdad. In 
India the native churebes are growing innum- 
ber and strength. The native clergy stand as 
120, against 94 European missionaries. In 
Ceylon the Bishop of Colombo, with whom the 
Society had so mach trouble, afew years ago, 
on account of his ritualistic notions, confirmed 
520 of the Society's candidates during the year. 
It is proposed to extend the mission in China 
in three provinces. The native Christians have 
doubled in the past five-years. The outlook in 
Japan is very encouraging and a fair share of 
prosperity has been enjoyed in New Zealand. 
Mr. Duncan has given the Society much trou- 
ble in Metlakatlah by refusing to permit Indian 
converts to receive the Lord’s Supper: but it 
is hoped he will see hiserror and change his 
eourse. The Society has had, in all, 260 mis- 
sionaries ; native clergy, 226; nativelay agents, 
2,900; vative Christian adherents, 160,000; 
communicants, 36,000; schools, 1,527, with 
65,000 scholars. There were some interesting 

speeches at the anniversary of the Society, at 
which the Earl of Chichester presided. Sir 
Bartle Frére, referring to work among Mos- 
lems, said it was wonderful how Christianity 
had shaken the foundations of Moham- 
medanism, even within his experience. 
He also stated that the Arab boy who had 
followed Stanley in his wanderings had been 
conquered by Christianity, had joined the 
Society of Friends. and was now studying med- 
icine in Edinburgh, with a view of becoming a 
missionary to his fellow-countrymen. TheSo- 
elety for the Propagation of the Gospel expends 
asmall proportion of its income on purely 
heathen work. It has less than two-thirds as 
much as its sister society, representing the 
Evangelical party, to expend; but it maintains, 
or maintains in part, more than twice as many 
ordained missionaries, or 594 in all. It reports, 
also, 1,283 catechists and teachers, mostly na- 
tives, and 300 students in colleges abroad. 
Beyond these facts, the report of the Society's 
anniversary gives nothing of the Society’s 
work. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided 
and Sir Alexander Galt and others made ad- 
dresses. The South American Missionary 
Rociety, which fs also Anglican, held its anni- 
versary in Lambeth Palace. The receipts of 
the vear were $58,195, and the expenditures 
$64,435. The most interesting portion of the 
report is that referring to the mission among 
the Fuegians, among whom are one clerical 
and eight lay missionaries. The clerical mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Thomas Bridges, after years 
of indefatigable labor in compiling a dictionary 
and crestinga grammar of the Yabgan lan- 
guage, had translated the Gospel of 

Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 

into that language and was now engaged on 

the Gospel of Joho. The Gospel of Luke had 
been published by the British and Foreign 

Bible Society, and 500 copies were distributed 

among the Fuegians the past year, who re- 

ceived it with joy. The Bishop of Derby, who 
presided at the anniversary of the Society, said 
that, when Mr. Darwin’s attention was first 

drawn to the study of anthropology, he had a 

conversation with a naval officer in regard to 

these Fuegian savages. He said it appeared 
to bim that they had no single element of 
elevation or civilization, and that they must be 
abapdoned, as incapable of being improved. 

Thirty years after Mr. Darwin was reminded of 

this conversation and the results of the work 

of the Society were laid before him. He frank- 
ly acknowledged that a marvelous thing had 
been done by the missionaries and he became 

a contributor to the Society. 

The report speaks of prosperous Spanish 
missions in different of South 
and of confirmations past year in Buenos 
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School and College. 


Tue Summer School of Christian Philoso- 
phy, at Warwick Woodlands, on the shores of 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y., is to be opened on July 
11th, and will continue for two weeks. Rev. 
Dr, Charles F. Deems,as president and pro- 
jector of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy, under whose auspices the Sum- 
mer School is held, has worked assiduously 
thronghout the past year in the interests of 
the movement to which his heart is so enthusi- 
astically given. Among its directors are 
William H. Allen, LL. D.; John Bascom, D. D., 
LL. D.; Hon. Kemp P. Battle, LL. D.; Rev. 
Bishop Cheney; Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., 
LL. D.; Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D.; Rev. 
Bishop Hurst; General G. W. Custis Lee; Rev. 
Bishop McTyeire; P. H. Mell, D. D., LL. D.; 
Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D. ; Noah Porter, 
D. D., LL. D.; and William A. Scott, D. D., 
LL. D. 


....Tbe new observatory for Columbia Col- 
lege, in this city, will probably be completed 
by the first of January next. According to 
recent statements of Prefessor J. K. Rees, it 
was to be built in the rear of the library build- 
ing, now being erected, and its walls would vary 
from four to two feet in thickness. The floor 
would be 100 feet above the street level and 
the whole building would be so solidly built as 
to reduce the vibrations resulting from any jar 
toa minimum. Its equipment would be com- 
plete and of the very best. Special attention 
would be paid to geodetic work end there 
would be a post-graduate course in practical 
astronomy. 





.-+. There have been sold from the nursery of 
the Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass., 
this Spring, 12,000 peach trees, 2,000 apple, 500 
pear, and 2,000 of other fruits and ornamented 
shiubs. Provision has been made for a largely 
increased stock. The sales fromthe greenhouses 
have but just begun. The careful raising of 
all these plantsis necessary as a part of the in- 
struction which the College gives, and by rais- 
ing them in such quantities they become a 
source of protit and give the students who 
pack and handle them a practical knowledge 
of the’nursery business. 


...eThecalendar for 1881—1882 of the Unt- 
versity of Michigan is a large pamphlet of 188 
pages and gives complete information regard- 
ing the institution. The total numberof stu- 
dents in attendance is 1,534, divided as follows 
among the various departments. Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 518; of 
Medicine and Surgery, 380; of Law, 395; of 
Pharmacy, 100; the Homeopathic Medics] Col- 
lege, 71; and the College of Dental Surgery, 
75. The faculty numbers 87, under the presi- 
dency of James B. Angell, LL. D. 


..-. The University of Wooster, at Wooster, 
O., hasa regular attendance this year of 406 
students. Of this uumber 198 are in the col- 
legiate department, 176in the preparatory, and 
32 in the medical. 277 of the students are from 
Obio and 50 from Pennsylvanta. The faculty 
of the coliegiate department numbers 15, of 
the preparatory 11, and of the medical 16, 
the institution being under the presidency of 
the Rev. Archibald A. E. Taylor, D. D. 


«---The Rey. Newman Smyth has declined 
the invitation of the trustees to deliver a course 
of lectures at Andover next year; but there is 
reason to believe that another position {n con- 
nection with the institution, which bas been 
offered him, will be accepted at no very dis- 
tant day. The Hitchcock professorship of 
Greek, which was offered Professor Curtise, 
of Chicago. has been declined by that gentle- 
man. 


Hall, at Bowdoin College, 
Maine, is to be dedicated nn Wednesday of 
commencement week. Services in memory of 
Longfellow, who was a graduate of the Col- 
lege, will be held on the same day. 


...-Dr. J. B. Angell, the president of Mich- 
igan University, since his return from Europe, 
has been giving lectures on China which have 
been greatly appreciated by all who have heard 
them. 


....Ground has been broken for the founda- 
tion walls of the new college !uildings at 
Burlington, Vt. The corner-stone, laid by 
General Lafayette, ia 1825, will be removed. 


«+. The Rev. R. Heber Newton, rector of All- 
Souls’ Protestant Episcopal Church, in this 
city, will preach the baccalaureate sermon at 
Cornell University, on June 14th. 


...-Mrs. Mark Hopkins has presented 
Leutze’s historical picture of ‘‘ Washington at 
Mommouth” to the University of California. 


..-. Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
will celebrate ite semi-centennial commence- 
ment this year. 


...- The Philadelphia medical colleges gradu- 
ated 709 students in 1881. The number for 


Pebbles. 


Wurcn travels at the greatest speed, heat or 
cold? Heat, because you can easily catch cold. 


....We saw a man yesterday who had no 
advice to give an editor regarding thetone of 
his paper. He was dead. 





..-It is easy to tell the perfect gentleman. 
He makessure no one is looking before wiping 
his mouth on the table-cloth. 


----“* What is this man charged with?’’ 
asked the judge. ‘* With whiskey, yer honor,” 
replied the sententious policeman. - 


....“* A fellow must sow his wild oats, you 
know,” exclaimed the adolescent John. 
“Yes,” replied Annie; “but one shouldn't 
begin sowing so soon after cradling.” 


...-Men who write alleged splendid handa, 
acquired by some new process of self-instruc- 
tion, all sign their names alike. There is as 
much character in their handwriting as there is 
in a lot of newly-cut pine shingles. 


..--A visitor, on calling at a friend’s house 
during the session of the legislature, was 
questioned thus bya little boy. ‘‘ Where is 
your ax?’’ ‘What do you mean, little boy?” 
asked the visitor. ‘‘ I heard Pa say the reason 
you came to town was, you had an axto grind.” 


..."* Your Honor and gentlemen of the 
jury, I acknowledge the reference of counsel 
of the other side to my gray hair. My hairis 
gray and it will continue to be gray as long as 
I live. The hair of that gentleman is black 
and will continue to be black as long as he 
dyes.”’ 


..»-Naturalists tell us that the sting-ray, 
starfish, prawn, boring winkle, and gryphea 
are the deadliest enemies of the oyster. That’s 
all the naturalists know about it. The worst 
enemy the oyster has is the epirituelle woman 
of 187 pounds, when she declares after the 
theater, that she cannot eata single morsel. 
Oh! indeed. No. 


+eeThe Weekly Avunculator thought it 
mighty mean forthe Daily Scissorer to copy the 
former’s news items without credit, and said so 
in type. The editor of the Scissorer, therefore, 
apologized. He said he had printed the item 
out of pure kindress. There was news in it, 
and he supposed the editor of the Avunculator 
would be glad to have the news reach the 
people. 


..«. When the steamer “ Pliny’! was wrecked 
on Deal Beach, N. J., some three weeks ago, the 
captain gave orders for a keg of water and a 
barrel of crackers to be lowered into the boats. 
He was evidently aware that New Jersey was 
not a part of the United States and had some 
doubts as to whether there was any civiliza- 
tion in the interior of that wild and desolate 
territory. 


----Alot of farmers who had been listening 
toarailroad land-agent’s praise of Arkansas 
Valley soil, at last asked him, sarcastically, if 
there was anything that wouldn’t grow there. 
“*Yes,”’ said the agent, quickly, ‘“‘ pumpkins 
won't.” “Why not?” ‘The soil is so rich 
and the vines grow so fast that they wear 
out the pumpkins, dragging them over the 
ground.”’ : 


--..The steamer “‘ Brooklyn” of the United 
States Navy, got in the way of a yawl-boat, 
and was cut down to the water’s edge and 
had to be dry-docked forrepairs. Now, if they 
will keep that navy on the dry dock it will be 
comparatively safe, unless the wind blows a 
piece of tin roofing against it. The Govern- 
ment is very careless in trusting its navy in the 
water where there are other boats. The navy 
should bave trucks on it andrun ashore when 
it sees a skiff coming. 


....014 Maggie Dee had fully her own share 
of Scottish prudence and economy. One bon- 
net had served her turn for upward of a dozen 
years, and some ladies who lived in her neigh- 
borhood, in offering to make and present her 
with a new One, asked whether she would pre- 
fer silk or straw as material. ‘“‘Weel, my 
leddies,’’ said Maggie, after careful] delibera- 
tion, ‘since you insist on gi’en mea bannet, 1 
think I'll take a strae ane. It will maybe bea 
mouthfu’ to the coo when I’m through wi’t.” 


«++»The other day acolored Jady of standing, 
Mrs. Simpson, purchased a Gainsborough and 
visited Mrs. Fennell. It was evident that Mrs, 
Simpson possessed a few airs which she wished 
to display overMrs. Fennell. ‘‘ Myhusband,”’ 
said Mrs. Simpson, “ wanted me ter get a finer 
hat den dis ; but, reflecting dat de $20 bills in de 
bottom of de drawer was getten sauter sca’ce 
like, I concluded to content myself wid a $5 
hat.” ‘Wall, yer was savin’,”” remarked Mrs. 
Fennell, and, stepping to the door, exclaimed: 
“Tildy, take dat $1,000 bill away from that 
chile. He toreup two yesterday. Darain’t no 
sense in allowin’ chillun ter ’stroy money in 
dat way.”” Mrs. Simpson retired, realizing that 





e . * 
inisterial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, CLaReENcE, Philadelphia, 


called to Camden, N. J. 


BARNES, C. L., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call 

to Fourth ave., ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BARNETT, F., East Poultney, Vt., resigns. 

BLISS, A. H., accepts call to Honesdale, Penn. 

CASE, Jou» E., ord. in Newton Center, Mase. 

CHARPIE, A. B., Spencer, Ind., resigns. 

CLARK, W. D., removes from Quincy to Car- 

roliton, Ill. 

HALL, Ira D., accepts call to Eaton Rapids, 

Mich. 

HARE, C. A., settles in Tottenville, N. Y. 

HOYT, Wayland, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 

called to Memorial ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HUNGATE, J. A., Albion, Neb., resigns. 

HURT, W., ord. in Fidelity, Kan. 

HUTCHINS, J. R., removes from Millport to 

Himrods, N. ¥ 

JACOB, J. C., Hammondton, N. J., accepts 

call to Cold Point, Penn. 

JASPER, T. E., Rockport, Ind., resigns. 

JOHNSON, L. 8., Troy, N. Y., resigns. 

LAMBLEY, James B., ord. in Lapeer, Mich. * 

OAKLEY, M. C. B., accepts call to Port Jef- 

ferson, N. ¥ 

THOMAS, Ina, Himrods, accepts call to Mon- 

tery, N. } a 

—— Z.N., Eleventh ch., Philadelphia, 
enn. 

SHANAFELT, T. M., removes from Howell to 

East Saginaw, Mich. 

SMITH, C. Wuison, Carbondale, accepts call 

Bloomsburg, Penn. 

STONE, Levi, removes from South Creek to 

Millport, N. Y. 

TELLER, Tuomas, East Poultney, Vt., resigns. 








Penn., 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

CLOSSON, Josiag T., North Thetford, goes to 
Salisbury, Vt., for one year. 

DICKINSON, Witu1aM G., Shabbona, IIL, 
accepts call to Webster, Dak. 

FINDLEY, J. Ross (Presb.), accepts call to Con- 

neaut, O. 

GURNEY, Jouw H., Humboldt, Ia., called to 
Dover, Dak. 

HOVENDEN, Rosert, Vicksburg, Mich., re- 
signs. 

HUDSON, Henny B., ord. in Otiseo, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, Grorcs W., Bangor Seminary, 
accepts call to Milton, N. 8. 

JONES, J. V., inst. in Bevier, Mo. 

NORRIS, Kinasiey F., closes his labors at 

. Manchester, N. H. 

NOYES, Cuak_es L., Jersey City, N.J., accepts 
call to Broadway Society, Somerville, Mass. 

OTIS, Jonatuan T., Potterville, Mich., accepts 
call to New Ashton, Dak. 

PARK, A. J., New York, will supply for a 
year at Weston, Conn. 

PETTIBONE, Cuaries H., Hartford Semin- 
ary, called to Poquonnock, Conn. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., West Williamsfield, O., 
accepts call to Clark Center, Dak. 

SABIN, Jozi G., Mount Pleasant, Ia., re- 
siges. . 

VIETS, Francis H., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Riverton, Conn. 

WOOLMAN, Wrir1iiM, Bradshaw, Neb., re- 
signs. 

FREE BAPTIST. 

CATE, Carter, Lake Village, N. H., accepts 
call to Mt. Vernon ch., Lowell, Mass. 

EASTMAN, A. G., Worcester, Mass., accepts 
call to Pittsfield, N. H. 

ROWELL, N. L., Manchester, N. H., accepts 
call to San Francisco, Cal. 

— F., Concord, accepts call to Dover, 


LUTHERAN. 
GLAZE, A. R., New Berlin, Penn., accepts call 
to Fayette N. Y. 
MYERS, U., Fayette, N. Y., resigns. 


Wis., to Rock Grove, Il. 

SIKES, J. R., Gallupville, N. Y,, accepts call 
to Minerva, O 

STECK, J., D. D., New Philadelphia, O., 
accepts cali to Newberry, 8. C. 

WEICKSEL, L. M. C., Goshen, Ind, refigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
OA, Jonx W., called to Cambridge City, 
nd. 


BELL, G. B., inst. in First ch., Amenie, N. Y. 

BULLIONS, A. B., died, recently, in Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., aged 60. 

MoALLISTER, J. Wrvtarop, Ia., accepts call 
to Utica, Ill. 

MITCHELL, James, called to St. Helena, Cal, 

PUTNAM, B. V. V., called to Second ch., 
Hantington, N. Y. . 

SWAZEY, Arravr, Forty-first-st. ch., Chica- 
go, Ill., resigns. 

THOMAS, Tuomas B., inst. in Monroe, N. Y. 

WETMORE, W. W., Ann Arbor, supplies 
Plymouth, Mich. 

WRIGHT, J. E., inst. in Jefferson Park ch., 
Chicago, Tl 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
COLLIFLOWER, Ws. F., died, recently, fn 
Frederick City, Md. 
COMFORT, H. L, Bradford, O., resigns. 
KOSBLER, 8. 8., inst. in Wapwallopen, Penn. 


MASENHEIMER, A. M., inst. in Weatherly, 
Penn. 


OPLINGER, Grove City, Ill. resigns. 
STEIN, Joux P., inst. in St. John’s, Philadel- 











Ayres and elsewhere. 


1880 was 781. 


her bat was a failure, 


phia, Penn. 


RUPLEY, D. E., removes from Twin Grove, — 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 11th, 1882. 


_— 


THE AFFLICTED CHILD. 





Nores.—“‘When they came.”—From the 
Mount.———** Were greatly amazed."—Why is 
not clear. Some think that his countenance, 
like that of Moses, showed evidence of the via- 
fon ; but this is not at all clear. Very likely 
they were not expecting him, and when they 
saw him they were greatly stirred up and ran 
to meet him. “ It dasheth him down.’’—The 
poor boy, an only son, was a confirmed epilep- 
tie and was convulsed in the attacks. 
** Pineth away.”’—Becometh insensible. 
* They weve not able.’ —This was strange, as they 
bad before been able to perform such cures. 
But their faith had failed. “O faithless 
generation /"'—This grieved exclamation was 
directed especially tothe disciples. “* Tare 
him grievously.”"—Convulsed him in a fit. 
“ Wallowed."—Rolled over.—-—‘' He asked his 
Sather.”.—The reason of the question seems to 
have been to show his interest and develop the 
father’s faith———“ If thou canst/"’—The 
father’s use of this expression showed that bis 
faith was imperfect; and Jesus repeated it 
after him (as in the Revised Version) to show 
him that it was the lack of faith implied in 
those words that constituted the only impedi- 
ment to the healing. ‘All things are 
possible to him that belteveth.’”—This is literally 
trne only with the aid of miracle. ‘* When 
Jisus saw that a multitude came running togeth- 
er.”’—Tle then hurried his work of healing, so 
that the crowd should not disturb the father 
and so that he might himself avoid an unwel- 
come babble.— “Thou dumb and deaf spirit.”” 
~—A spirit causing dambness and deafness. 
———'' By nothing save by prayer.’’—The better 
































authorities omit the word “fasting,” found 
in ow Common Version. * Passed through 
Galilee.”"--On His way to His home in Caper- 
naum,.———** Would not that any man should 


know it.""—That Is, because He wished to accus- 
tom His disciples to the idea that He did not 
come as a conquering king, but as a suffering 
martyr, ae explained in the next verse. 
* They understood not the saying.”"—It should be 
remembered that the clearer teaching of the 
Mount of Transfiguration had been heard by 
only three of them, who did not comprehend 
it. Also, tt would not be very clear to them 
what ‘rise again’ meant. They would not 
easily believe that be was really to come bodily 
out of the tomb, and the parabolic style of His 
teaching and a certain distance He main- 
tained combined to make them uncertain. 
Instruction,—Christians do not always get the 
betier of the world in argument or effort. 





Sometimesthey miserably fail. In this case 
they failed in their attempt. Sometimes a 
scoffer has the better of an argument with a 
Christian. Believers often defend religion 
foolishly or feebly. They take positions they 
can’t bold. They attempt work they can’t do. 

If the Church has not faith in its Master, of 
course, it will fail. That is the great reason 


why it has cast out so few devils. There are 
devils all around us—admitted devils, bad cus- 
tems and habits, which the Church cannot 
destroy, because it has not earnestness and 
faith enough to do it. See the rum-shops! 
See the dishonesty and corruption everywhere ! 
See the millions around us without God in the 
world !- 

Itis only when the Church has some faith 
that it will attempt to convert the world. The 
ages in which the Church bas had no missions 
were those in which its faith was almost dead. 

If Christ were to see us now, would he call 
us faithless and rebuke us? 

Jesus does not despise even imperfect faith. 

This poor father had been discouraged be- 
cause the disciples had failed, and he was 
afraid Jesus would failto. But he had some 
faith and he knew enough to pray for more. 

Why do’s not the Church do more? Because 
itdoes not pray enough. When the father 
wanted more faith, he prayed for itand got it, 
When the disciples asked why they could not 
accomplish the miracle, they were told 
they did not pray enough. Christian 
success comes by faith and faith comes by 
prayer 

There need be no question about Christ's 
ability to help us in our attempts to cast out 
the devils that assailus. He has power enough, 
The devils are subject to him. 

There need be no question about Christ’s 
willingness to help. He is always glad to do 
for us all we need. 

The only matters of doubt are with us. And 
they are two, Do we want to be healed of our 
moral disease? end, Are we willing to trust 
God to give us the help we need? What we 
need, in conversion, is, first, to make up our 
mind that we desire to give up sin and live for 
God; and, second, to ask God's forgiveness, 
ani then believe we have received it, because 
we have asked for it and Christ bas died that 
we giay be forgiven. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of * Books oj the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will quide us tn the scleotion of works 
Sorfurther notice. 








PROFESSOR BOWNE’S METAPHYS- 
Ics.* 


In his late volume of essays and ad- 
dresses Professor Huxley observes that the 
public mind is of late awaking to the im- 
mense practical importance of the funda- 
meotal principles and postulates of philos- 
ophy. All things considered, this is, as we 
have remarked in our notice of his book, 
one of the most striking things in it; espe- 
cially in view of the source from whence 
it comes and of the scorn which has been 
heaped on metaphysics and philosophy io 
general by the empiric school. It would, 
at least, be something to be remarked if 
the leaders of scientific study should per- 
ceive that the immense body of facts 
which they have accumulated require 
some higher and more thorough interpreta- 
tion than can be applied to them by scien- 
tifie methods, and that, before their signifi- 
cance for thought or for religion can be 
ascertained, and even before it can be 
known that they have any significance of 
this kind whatever, they must be weighed 
in the balances of philosophy. 

Whether the very effective work which 
Professor Bowne had already done, both in 
his ‘Studies in Theism” and in various 
reviews, contributed anything to the 


-clearing up of the scientific mind on this 


point we cannot say. Certainly such 
volumes as his, together with those of Janet, 
on Final Causes; of Flint, on Theism; or 
the ‘‘ Examination of the Modern Material- 
istic Assumptions,” by the late Professor 
Herbert, might be considered to have 
enough of obstinate rocky actuality in them 
to have had a definite effect on the stream 
of empiric opinion. 


At all events, whatever the high author- 
ities of these schools may decide for them 
selves, philosophy is bound to assert its 
rights and to weigh them and their works, 
whether they will or not. 

Professor Bowne’s articles contributed 
several years ago to the New Englander and 
to the Princeton Review were plain indica- 
tions that much might be expected from 
him, a promise which began to be realized 
in his ‘‘ Studies in Theism” and which is 
again made good in the volume now before 
us— Metaphysics. A Study in First Princi- 
ples. 

Professor Bowne is a close and bold 
thinker. He is not easily misled nor con- 
fused, and does not often misunderstand 
neither himself nor his antagonist. He 
has a formidable power of statement and 
an epigrammatic talent, which is both a 
rare anda dangerous gift fora writer on 
philosophic subjects, though there can be 
no question that it relieves for him what 
would be otherwise many a dreary page. 
Without violating the dignified proprieties 
of his subject, he strikes now and thena 
swinging blow, with great pleasure to him- 
self, ur wrinkles the calm surface of his 
discussion with the swell of quiet humor. 
As, for example, in his remark: ‘‘ In one 
sense, philosophy is a war against the 
senses; and in this sense no one can bea 
philosopher until he gets out of his 
senses” (p. 21). 

At the threshold we meet the two ques- 
tions which lie at the bottom of philosophy— 
** How is knowledge possible?” and ‘‘ What 
is the true nature of reality ?”—the first be- 
longing to the theory of knowledge 
and the other to metaphysics, which 
is defined to be critical, and not 
constructive, but simply ‘‘an inquiry 
into the nature and laws of reality.” The 
matter in evidence, which is to be inquired 
into, is contained in the two orders of 
mental action comprised in consciousness, 
the ‘“‘ order of impressions and the order of 
reason.” The constant effort of thought is 
to reduce the order of impressions to the 
order of thougbt,” or, in other words, to 
rationalize our sense-experiences accord- 
ing to certain rational principles. These 





* Merapuysics. A STupy IN First PRINCIPLES. By 
Borpen P. Bowns, Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University and author of “Studies in Theism.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. §vo, pp. xiii, 
6Sa 





rational principles are given by the mind 
itself. They are the “framework of knowl- 
edge, . . . the natural metaphysics of the 
mind,” and the task of metaphysics isto rec- 
tify and systematize by these means the con- 
flicting and unvimterpreted sense-experiences 
that lie in consciousness. Kuowledge thus 
acquired is valid knowledge, though ina 
sense subjective. ‘‘The mind cannot trans- 
cend its own conceptions.” However real 
the outer world, the mind grasps it only 
through its own conceptions and represents 
the reality of things ‘‘not apart from 
thought but only as it exists in thought. 
. . . The demand to know things in them- 
selves is absurd if by it is meant things 
out of relation to thought.” 

As to the question of method, the author 
delivers battle at the start against the em- 
piric and associational school. He assails 
with sober sense and witty ridicule the 
notion that we can arrive at the foundation 
of knowledge by tracing the origin of be 
liefs in the genetic or empirical method. A 
belief, he says, may be regarded as an effect 
produced by causes or as a conclusion de- 
duced from valid grounds. Many of our 
beliefs, notably those of the untutored 
minds, are effects, products, not deductions, 
and all that isto be known about them is 
to be learned by tracing their origin; but 
beliefs that are worth anything in a ra- 
tional system must have rational grounds. 
The rational ground is the important 
thing, and must be ascertaimed by the in- 
quiry of reason into its rationality, and not 
by chasing off after the genesis of the belief. 
This belongs to psychology. The former 
is philosophy. The true method assumes 
a certain trustin reason. It does not em- 
ploy it as an intuitional touchstone, por 
does it confuse reason with the so-called 
common-sense standard. It brings the 
propositions to be considered to trial 
by the conceptions and standards of 
the mind. “The only assumption 
made in the true method is a _ pro- 
visional trust in reason.” The problem 
is no more speculative than those of phys- 
ical science. The method is really the same. 
Theoretical physics is metaphysics. Phi- 
losophy denies no fact given in sense-ex- 
perience; but it reduces the senses and 
sense-experiences to their place by rooting 
out the uncritical notions of spontaneous 
thinking. It presses beyond the sense sys- 
tem, to a rational system, which shall ex- 
press the true nature and relation of things. 
To understand reality, not to create it, is the 
work of metaphysics. 

From such general review the discussion 
passes next to grapple with the definite and 
critical questions of Ontology, Cosmology, 
and Psychology. Inthe treatment of these 
topics an order is observed which gives 
progress and continuity to the discussion 
and carries it well over the whole ground. 
The topics themselves have a scholastic 
sound; but, if by this is to be implied that 
they deal with a world of unreality and do 
not grapple with questions of living and 
daily concern, nothing could be wider of 
the fact. In the first chapter, for instance, 
on ‘The Notion of Being,” we are laid 
alongside of one of the commonest and 
emptiest abstractions which bave inflated 
modern literature—the notion of pure or 
abstract being. This is a vague unreality, 
which, under various definitions and vari- 
ous names, has confused thought and 
thrown men into aimless and ruinous wan- 
derings. It has re-established the worship 
of the Unknown for the Known God, and 
substituted religiosity for religion. ‘‘ Most 
of the current theories of evolution,” re- 
marks Professor Bowne (p. 37), “‘are built 
up on the same notion of pure being. They 
all alike assume that iodefiniteness was first, 
and founded definiteness; indeed, the most 
ambitious exposition of the doctrine as- 
sumes that the only function of philosophy 
is to trace the genesis of the universe asa 
passage from the homogeyeous and indefinite 
to the heterogeneous and definite. Pure or 
indefinite being precedes and founds all defi- 
nite existence, and philosophy has only to 
trace the process. . The physical philos- 
ophy of the Spencerians is identical in 
aim and almost ideatical in method with 
the idealism of the Hegelians. The same 
conception of pure being appears often in 
theology, in distinctions between the 
divine being and the divine existence, and 
in attempts to found the Living God on 





something deeper than his own living real- 
ity. The divine being is spoken of as the 
abysmal, undifferentiated absolute, which is 
at once alland nothing; while the divine 
existence is the standing forth in definite- 
ness of the essentially indefinite being of 
God; but in all these cases we meet the 
same logical difficulty. The definite can- 
not be deduced from the indefinite. A 
definite conclusion can never be deduced 
from indefinite premises. The indefinite 
founds and leads to nothing and is itself 
nothing.” 

In the definition of being, most of our 
readers will feel that they are deprived of 
the solid support on which they bave been 
accustomed to rely. Sir Isaac Newton af- 
firms in the “ Principia” that power must 
have some support—something to inhere 
in. Professor Bowne declares that the 
being is the power and has no existence 
apart from it, and that the distinctive 
mark of being is the power of action of 
some sort. Itis inexact to saya man has 
a mind ora soul; he is a mind ora soul. 
We may say, loosely, that a triangle has 
three sides; but apart from the three sides 
there is no triangle. ‘' Reality is always 
an agent.” There isno ‘‘rigid core of in- 
ert reality in the agent.” 

This definition lies at the bottom of Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s philosophy and is applied 
to the conception of the universe as orig 
inating in the act of the Divine Creator. It 
is a far-reaching conception and is not un- 
like a view of the same subject, on which 
we commented in our notice last year of 
President Kedsey’s “Esthetics.” Professor 
Bowne stops short of identifying being with 
action, though he asserts that ‘‘ being and 
action are inseparable.” ‘‘T'o be is to act; 
the inactive is the non-existent.” He speaks 
of being as the ‘‘ power of acting.” We 
should like to know what this power is, and 
whether it is to be distinguished in any 
way from the activity. ‘A thing does not 
exist by virtue of a kernel of reality in it; 

but acquires a claim to reality 
through the activity whereby it affirms it- 
self” (p. 50). This activity is conceived, 
however, in a profound way, so a6 to in- 
clude that whole class of activities which 
come under the head of passive resistance. 
Being is treated asa class-notion, into which 
things fall, not because they have a core of 
existence in them, but because of their 
activity. 

Yet, after all, is there nothing to them 
but the action? Does Professor Bowne dis- 
tinguish between heing and action or activ- 
ity? If he does, does he imply in activity 
a substantial something which differentiates 
it from simple action and transforms it 
into an agent? He seems to do this. If he 
does, we would like to ask what this active 
core of being is which is added to the 
action to make out the being. We agree 
with him that it is better to say a man is a 
mind and isa soul than that he has mind 
and soul; but we suppose he would also 
say that a man is something more than his 
actions. We search his pages in vain to 
determine what that more is; yet the es- 
sence of his being must have much to do 
with the determination of that point. 


The same conception of being is carried 
on into the chapter on ‘‘The Nature of 
Things,” where that nature is defined as the 
law of its activity. These conceptions are 
carried to their ultimate conclusion in 
the conception of the Divine Being and 
of the origination of all things in Him. 
The significance of this definition becomes 
more apparent in the next chapter, on 
‘“‘Change and Becoming,” where the ques- 
tion of identity is discussed an! the ele- 
ment of permanence is found to reside only 
in the personal. ‘‘ Only personality . . . 
can combine change and identity, or flow 
and permanence. The impersonal abides 
in perpetual process. It may hereafter ap- 
pear that the impersonal is only a flowing 
form of activity, to which, because of its 
constancy, we attribute thinghood, but 
which is, in reality, only a form of the act- 
ivity of something deeper than itself. If 
this should be the case, the conclusion 
would be that the absolute person, not the 
absolute being, is the basal fact of exist- 
ence.” 

We have not room to follow the develop- 
ment of the author’s philosophy through his 
cosmological discussion of space and time, 
motion, matter, and force, etc., nor to 
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touch on his psychological studies, which 
will be found to reward in the highest de- 
gree the pains of reading. The profound 
leadership of Kantin the establishment of 
spiritual philosophy is to be traced in all 
bis pages. Like Kant, Professor Bowne 
displays also remarkable ability as a pbi- 
losophical critic. We have, in a few rare in- 
stances, found occasion to doubt whether he 
does the fullest justice to an opponent; as, 
forexample, in his remarks on Spencer, from 
page 154. But, in general, no complaint 
can be made. His criticisms of Hegel, of 
Berkeley, of Spinoza, and we will add to 
these that of Spencer, in general, could not 
be improved. 

As to accepted or current opinion, Pro- 
fessor Bowne is neither timid nor compla- 
cent. He stands in no awe of creeds nor of 
established philosophies, but follows his 
course to the end with a free and fearless 
mind. His views of space and time, of be- 
ing, and of nature, and of idealism are those 
of a bold and original thinker, who, like 
Gideon, has much to cut down before he 
can lay a hand to his own proper work. 
His attitude toward science and scientific 
inquiry is sound and judicious. His hook 
is no mere polemic. Indeed, thereis little or 
no rattle of musketry in it. He beals back 
the scientists from their assumptions on 
the ground of philosophic materialism. 
He shows what havoc they work in 
all well-ordered systems of truth. 
But his method is substantially theirs, 
He accepts their proven facts. He avows 
the legitimacy of their deductive method 
for the purposes of science, and avows 
boldly that it is not irreverence, but the 
simple truth, that God cannot be discovered 
in the laboratory, by the methods of the 
Inboratory. From all of this, he draws, the 
sound inference, not that the laboratories 
should be closed; but that the professors in 
them are not the men to teach theology, 
nor to give the world its philosophy. 











Onesimus, Memoirs of a Diseiple of St. Paul, 

y the author of ‘ Philochristus” (Boston: 

Roberts Brothers), is a striking book, both in 

ts literary and theological aspects. In point 
of style and general literary execution it shows 
the work of the same hand which gave its ex- 

quisite finish to “ Philochristus.” Like the 
earlier work, it deals with history in the guise 
of romance, but in romance carefully collated 
with fact and held in strict relations to truth 

The story takes the simple form of autobi- 
ographic memoirs, and, though episodic digres- 
sions are avoided and the narrative never strays 
far away from Onesimus, it is cleverly man- 
aged so as to bring into its compass the relig- 
ious opinion of the age as it came into conflict 
with Christianity. The author throws ‘Ones 

imus” at once intoa vein of sweet, pathetic 
seriousness, which is very becoming in one 
who had suffered much, and, in the midst of 
present peace, had much to remember with 
regret. The early life and origin contrived for 
him fits in with what is known and involves no 
violent historical assumptions. He is described 
as free and even noble born; but, having been 
exposed with many others on the steps of the 
temple by a malignant nurse and not reclaimed 
by his parents, fell by the law into slavery, at 
first of the gentle and genial kind, which 
allowed him to grow up in the happiest child- 
hoodas a free-born youth. In this happy child- 
hood at Lystra he accidentally sees the Apostle 
Paul, who threw on him a glance and gave 
him a benediction, which neither his sub- 
sequent suffering nor his subsequent -brytal- 
ity could efface from his mind. At length, 
death removes his kind mistress, he falls 
into the power of a certain brutal ‘ Ni- 
eander ’’ and suffers the rigors of slavery. 
His new master sends him to the quarries and 
the ergastulum, of which we have an admirable 
historical description. He is finally purchased 
by Philemon of Colosse, with whom the narra- 
tive of his life is henceforth connected. 
‘*Philemon,”’ ** Onesimus,” and much of the 
dialogue have under them a basis of fair his- 
toric probability. The author works into the 
narrative all that is known of “*Onesimus”’ 
and “Philemon” with great ingenuity and 
learning. Acting on the principle that such 
thoughts and opinions were previously in the 
air, he introduces, under fictitious names, dia- 
logues and descriptions borrowed from later 
authors, but not so much later as to imply ap 
anachronism. Epictetus, who lived some thirty 
years later, speaks under his own name. Un- 
der the assumed names of ** Artemidorus,” 
‘*Nicostratus,” and “* Oneirocritus ” we have 
thoughts expressed which it is difficult to 
Suppose were not already current in Asia, 
though they are -not found in litera- 
ture until a somewhat later date. By such 
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tianity had to encounter and by which it was 
to be helped or opposed in the last half of the 
first century is gathered up into this biography. 
The better phases of the declining Paganism, 
its obvious failures and glaring defects, its in- 
ability to meet the growing seriousness of the 
world, the methods by which Christianity ad- 
vanced the means by which it won its way 
with studious and thoughtful men like Phile- 
mop, and how it rescued such estrays 
as Onesimus are imagined within the 
strict limitations of historic probability, 
and described with unique literary skill. 
As a picture of Paganism, both on the prac- 
tical and the more serious and intellectual 
side, it is atrustworthy picture of what it had 
to offer the awakening conscience of the world 
and to oppose to Christianity. In this respect 
i is a contribution of great value to religious 
literature and one which quietly bursts, like a 
bubble, the claim, which has of late been ad- 
vanced with so great confidence, of the ethical 
purity and sufficiency of philosophical Pagan- 
ism. As to the description of Christianity, we 
must speak with more reserve, though it is not 
at all our purpose to raise sweeping objections 
against it. ‘*Philochristus’’ was a puzzle to 
theologians and ‘‘ Onesimus” will leave them 
in similar perplexity. The general tone of the 
book is devout and believing. It is a work of 
faith, though on exactly what foundation that 
faith'stande itis not easy to say. The author 
has defined his position with greater precision 
in several articles in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, to which we refer our readers, par- 
ticularly that on the Gospels. The view taken 
in this book is that the original evangelical 
history was far simpler than that contained in 
the Gospels. About the year 67 or 70 a tradi- 
tion began to be formed which expanded the 
earlier story and added toit. ‘‘ Philochristus,”’ 
in Britain, knew nothing of this tradition and 
died perplexed and troubled aboutit. ‘‘ Onest- 
mus’’ resolves to consult St. Jobn at Ephesus ; 
but dies without having done so. If, however, 
we are to judge from the faith which ‘‘ Onesi- 
mus” is described as cherishing what the Gas- 
pel he received was, it was, at least, enough 
like that of the Church to support him in the 
ministry of a fruitful bishopric and in a 
triumphant martyrdom. The account of his 
death and martyrdom iv the arena is a faithful 
copy of the martyrdom of 8t. Perpetua. 

.... The Evangelical Association’s Hymn and 
Tune Book (Cleveland: Lauer & Yost) is not 
only a vast improvement, as we may safely pre- 
sume, on the previous metrical provision of that 
body, but a notable addition to the moderate 
number of carefully edited American hymnals. 
It bears marks of care, judgment, and atten- 
tion to the requirements of the time. Writers’ 
pames appear in no less than three places—at 
the head of each bymn, in the Index of First 
Lines, and in an Index of Authors. So great 
stress laid upon this matter might seem to jus- 
tify the familiar sneer as to books dedicated 
‘to the glory of God and the renown of poets”’; 
but overparticularity is better than careless- 
ness, and it can do a worshiper no great 
harm to be reminded at every turn that he 
owes his favorite vehicles of devotion to defi- 
nite buman beings. The first edition, which 
appeared a few months since in 32mo, without 
music, contained the usual complement of 
errors; but these have been mostly corrected 
here, and only a few which are noticeable re- 
main. But half of bymn 1 is by Watts and 
the last stanza of 511 1s not Newman’s. It 
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lines with somebody else’s, though in these 
cases it is unnecessary ; to hold bim responsi- 
ble for the “garbled and modeled” result is 
surely wrong. 652 isby Marianne Munn (E. H. 
Bickersteth, to whom it is here assigned, was 
but five years old when it appeared); 252 owes 
as much to Thos. Hastings as to 8. F. Smith ; 
210 is Medley’s only in part ; 845 was not “ tr.”’ 
(translated) by W. B. Collyer from anybody. 
As this blunder obtains in many books and 
holds its ground peristently, it may be wortb 
while to show it up again. The first stanza ap- 
peared anonymously about 1802. It was based 
upon or suggested by (not translated from) a 
German hymn, by B. Ringwaldt. Collyer found 
this (it was then, like most things which could 
possibly be assigned to a Teutonic origin, sup 
posed to be Luther’s) and eked it out with 
three more stanzas. His own foot-note to 
{t, in his celebrated Collection of 1812, 
reads thus: ‘‘This hymn, which is adapted 
to Luther’s celebrated tune, is universal- 
ly ascribed to that great man. As 1 never saw 
more than this first verse, I was obliged to lengthen 
it out for the completion of the subject, and am 
responsible for the verses which follow.” 
Collyer’s own lines, in the received version, 
have been half rewritten. All this being so, 
it is not very easy to express the truth in the 
space usually given for such purposes ; but to 
conjoin the two names, with a “‘tr.”’ between, 
is wide of the mark. Compilers who wish to 
be accurate might say: “ V. 1, Anon. 1802; v. 
2—4, W. B. Collyer’; or else “partly Coll- 
yer.”” A book of near 900 bymns, which bas 
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only four or five serious errors, deserves the 


praise of unusual correctness. In this regard 
the one before us is ahead of the present 
Methodist and Presbyterian Hymnals and not 
far behind those of Dr. Hatfield, Dr. Hitchcock 
and Co., and Messrs. Lasar and Hall, except 
that these give dates, as well asnames. Our 
“leading denowinations,”’ especially those 
which are regarded as centersof culture, might 
be expected to be careful of literary accuracy 
and honesty. It fs gratifying to find the 
smaller and obscurer bodies of Christians emu- 
lating them in this kind of good work. 
The most active worker on this volume, we 
believe, was Rev. H. B. Hartzler, of Cleveland. 
He has, happily, succeeded In expunging two 
dreadful pieces, endeared to the older *‘ Evan- 
gelical’’ brethren, and -included fn the first 
edition. In this and other matters he had the 
good counsel of our friend, Dr. Wolcott. 
There is nothing in the ‘‘Hymn and Tune 
Book” to offend an average taste. Mr. 
Hartzler has enriched the book with eleven 
meritorious hymns of his own and there aren 
few others by Rev. H. J. Bowman, A. W. 
Orwig, and others. Some of these originals 
seem not unlikely to go further. This, for {n- 
stance, by Rev. D. B. Byers, though essen- 
tially for private devotion, is quite an enter- 
prising and successful poetic effort : 

“Is this death? My life-day ending? 

Mighty Lord, to Thee I cling ! 
Faith and hope are sweetly blending— 
T shall soon behold the King! 


“ Long my spirit hath been waiting 
On the brink of mortal strife ; 
Hallelujah! now I’m sweeping 
Through the pearly gates of Life !* 

...-The second volume of Mr. John T. 
Morse, Jr’s., ‘* American Statesman ’”’ {s Aler- 
ander Hamilton, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
(Houghton, Mufflin & Co.) Mr. Lodge writes 
with creat freedom, from the first chapter to 
the last, as if personages and names were of 
no manner of importance to him compared 
with the supreme duty of putting on his page 
just what he believes should stand there. For 
the great name and character of Washington 
he entertains a degree of reverence which 
announces itself in his sentences as he ap- 
proaches him. Up to the opening of the great 
constitutional struggle, the volume is little 
more than a sketch. Mr. Lodge is not far astray 
in his evident belief that it is on the part of 
Hamilton’s life then beginning that he should 
expend his strength. Accordingly, we have a 
brief and vigorous sketch of his activity in 
pressing the adoption of the new Constitution 
and of his victory. Even more important was 
his financial career. Mr. Lodge is right in 
holding him to have been the founder of the 
financial policy of the Republic and very prop- 
erly is fuller than usual in the treatment of his 
financial plans and achievements. He calls at- 
tention also to the foreign policy of non-inter- 
ference, first sketched by Hamilton and an- 
nounced by Washington fn the Genet case, as 
the original of the so-called Monroe policy. 
Mr. Morse, the editor of this series, has claimed 
this honor for John Quincy Adams, and we 
should say with more show of reason, as the 
Genet case and the policy of non-interference 
then announced was strictly European. Its 
extension to affairs and governments on the 
American Continent required as mach bold- 
ness and originality of mind as to have thought 
it out de novo. The account of Burr is briefly 
given; but not with a brevity which spares 
him asa map, a politician, nor as regards the 
duel, though some detaile which have been 


exposed him to the charge of having conducted 
a duel so asto make it a murder are considered 
by Mr. Lodge to have been unncessary ex- 
aggerations. John Adams does not get much 
favor in these pages from his own compatriot 
andthe account given of the political situa- 
tion in the several states at the end of the war 
is not such as to make us ashamed of our own 
times nor to despair of carrying through great 
and permanent measures of reform and reor- 
ganization in the midst of refractory and dis- 
ecouraging conditions. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, and, though the historic muse 
guards herself throughout rather too obviously 
against enthusiasm, the excellence and vivac- 
ity of the style abundantly redeems it from 
dullness. 


..+-The volume by Professor T. H. Huxley, 
entitled Science and Culture and other Essays, is 
composed of addresses, lectures,and essays, 
prepared by the author for various occasions 
during the past seven years. They contain 
unusually ful! expositions of the author’s 
theory of education, and of the relation of 
the study of physical science to it, as we?! as 
his latest opinions on some critical questions 
that lie directly in the line of his professional 
studies. That he should contend for the ad- 
mission of scientific study into the university 
courses on equal terms is not strange. We 
are glad to see, however, that he does not 
claim for such studies that they furnish forth 
a complete education; but require to be sup- 
plemented and completed by other studies, 





literature, of which he appears to have a cer- 

tain lofty, not to say vague appreciation. On 

another point we are happy to agree with him 

‘that matters of belief and of speculation are 

of absolutely infinite importance,” and we 

fully sympathize with the satisfaction he 

expresses that men are once more conm- 

ing to this conclusion. We might even 

venture to put on his strong expres- 

sions the meaving—which, to us, at least, 

is a true one—tbat philosophy, and not empiric 

facts, is to rule the world; a conclusion, how- 
ever, very fatal to the positive method. Pro- 
fessor Huxley expresses great distrust of the 
examination system iv education, and declares 
that it tends to concentrate the student’s at- 
tention on the supreme effort of getting him- 
self up to pass. He would not give the snap 
of his finger for a scientific education gotten 
out of text-books. He makes out the cate of 
the scientific man in Great Britain to be very 
bard, indeed, and does not dare to assure any 
young aspirant that he will find any amount of 
proficitencp convertible into the fundamental 
biology of bread and cheese. The lectures 
which have the greatest interest to us are those 
“On tho border territory between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom,’’ in which he brings 
the line of distinction between the two king. 
dome to the mathematical condition of having 
neither breadth nor thickness, but leaves us 
doubtful as to whether there remains to it the 
one quality of ‘‘ position only’’; and that on 
‘The hypothests that animals are automata,” 
in which he assumes that they are, and extends 
the assertion to man, though he explicity dis- 
claims for himself the materialistic or athetstic 
consequences of this position and Jeaves him- 
self on the agnostic ground. 


.--.Major Ben Perley Poore’s Life and Public 
Services of Ambrose EH. Burnside (Providence : 
I. A. and R. A. Reid) is a tribute to a brave 
soldier, who, in circumstances of trial avd 
during the clouding of bis military reputation, 
never for one moment wavered in hisown gener- 
ous loyalty and never lost his hold on the re- 
spect and love of his country. The present 
biography is popular and done in the well- 
known style of the veteran correspondent 
who is its author. In such a volume it is 
hardly fair to expect the sharpest criticism, 
though we have no great reason to com- 
plain of the waythe author passes over the 
darker pages of the biography, like the fail- 
ure at Fredericksburg. As to the famous 
Petersburg miue, the case is not clear and there 
is more reason for the vigorous defense of 
Maj. Poore. Burnside was happyin having 
enjoyed, at least, three grand moments in bis 
life; that which displayed bis collected bravery 
in the rout at Bull Run, that of his conduct at 
Newhern, and again at Knoxville. Best of all 
was his soldierly bearing under failure and 
defeat. One of his sayings. reported in 
this volume, {is characteristic of the man: 
“Some of us will lose reputation on this field, 
some of us life, and some of us both.” Even 
the admiring pen of Perley Poore does not 
make him out a map of genius, fit to stand in 
the first ranks of military or civil ability. ‘There 
was a foundation of weakness in his character, 
which, according to the present biograpiier, 
was there from the beginning. There was in 
him, also, an honest heart; and, when it was 
reached, a substratum of seriousness, which 
justifies Maj. Poore’s eulogies and explains 
theconfidence of his friends. The volume 
carries with it something of the personal im- 
pression made by the man himself, and leaves 
on the mind a correct portraiture of his gener- 
ous, bluff, and soldierly personality, and is 
+} handsomely gotten up. 


....Mr. William T, Comstock, of this city, 
publishes two useful companion yolumes on 
house-building. Intertor and Interior Details, a 
folio, by Wm. B. Tuthill, A. M., architect, and 
Modern House Painting, by E. K. Rossiter and 
F. A. Wright, architects. These volumes will 
serve a good purpose in supplementing pre- 
vious similar treatises on architectural plans 
and designs in house-building. The first com- 
prises a large number of designs of halls, 
staircases, parlors, libraries, dining-rooms, 
ete., with drawings of mantels, furniture, 
ceilings, doors, windows, wainscots, etc., in 
various styles, from low cost to elaborate and 
expensive. The volume contains valuable 
suggestions to builders and architects, anda 
considerable collection of details of interior 
work suited to the requirements of mechanics. 
These various designs have been reproduced 
from the drawings of prominent American 
artists, together with some practical notes 
on wood finish and staining. The 
companion volume on Modern House Painting 
contains twenty colored plates to illustrate 
exterior and interior house painting, together 
with samples of both simple and elaborate 
work in plain and graded parti-colors and for 
the treatment of old houses. The authors in 
the letter-press have introduced a valuabie 
practical treatise on the preparation and use of 
colors and the principles which regulate har- 








among which he names, in aratber vague way, 


monious color treatment. A considerable 
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number of designs are introduced in color, 
With comments and observations on the merits 
or defects of each design. The value of the 
treatise is impaired by the defective execution 
of the color prints, which exhibit serious devia- 
tions from what is called for in the descriptive 
remarks prefixed tothem. The tones given in 
these plates cannot be reproduced without 
correction. It is the lithographer’s fault that 
they do not correspond to the judicious con- 
ceptions and descriptions of the editors, whose 
work is otherwise well carried out and prac- 
tically useful. 


.+++Francis H. Underwood has publisbed an 
extremely interesting Bioyraphical Sketch of 
James Russell Lowell (James R. Osgood & Uo.), in 
which he rapidly surveys the biographical facts 
in the poet's life and his literary bistory. The 
sketch of bis published works is exceedingly 
good for so brief a notice, written rather more 
from the position of moderate panegyric than 
from that of critical biography. The glimpses 
of the poet at his work, in his home, and 
among his friends arecharming and a great deal 
of good and Interesting matter is brought to- 
gether to illusirate bis political satires. From 
the nature of their subjects Lowell’s verses, for 
the full enjoyment of their wit and humor, 
must be read in the light of contemperaneous 
history, and will more and more, as the events 
recede from the present into the past, require 
annotation. Already there is need of 
this and Mr. Underwood greatly fresh- 
ens the poet’s pages. In reviewing the 
growth and formation of his style, he has 
rather slighted the influence of the criti- 
cism which Margaret Fuller leveled against 
both Lowell and Longfellow and which seems 
to have borne unusually early fruit,in their 
abandonment of English imitation fora vigor- 
ous native style of thelr own. Mr. Underwood 
will find it diMeult to support his assertion, on 
page 83, that, ‘* Excepting Irving, Cooper, and 
Poe, there has not been an American author of 
high rauk in this century whose intellectual 
Mneage is not traceable, directly or indirectly, 
to Channing and Emerson.” In speaking of 
the poet’s religious tendencies, be describes 
them as in the conservative direction. 


..». The Rev. George Duffield, D.D., and the 
Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, his son, publish, for 
the use of ministerain their funeral services 
and for the consolation and comfort of the 
afflicted, The Burial of the Dead. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The interesting fact is stated in the 
introduction that the book bas grown up in 
the use of four generations of ministers and 
represents eighty years of pastoral experience. 
There is not a prayer nora form of prayer given 
in the manual excepting the prayers contained 
in the ordinary burial service of the Episcopal 
Church. The obviousintention of the authors 
is to provide simply a manual of Scripture 
passages, arranged under topics and otherwise 
80 as to be quickly and surely available. The 
number of topics thus covered {fs large. 
This plan ts carried to great length when we 
find selections given for a “‘ sporting man,”’ for 
a ‘‘wiity man,”’ for a“ fallen woman,” fora 
“suicide,” ete. The manual contains good 
suggestions as to the couduct of funerals and 
what is expected of the minister on such 
occasions. Its merit lies in the copious classi- 
fiedi selections of Scripture, which cannot fail 
to be very useful. We must consider it de- 
fective in the omission of prayers and forms of 
prayer. itis our experience that the objec- 
tions which are commonly raised against the 
use of collects and written prayers apply more 
seriously to the habit of depending on such 
manuals as these, and that the power to call 
up the right passage from the depths of one’s 
acquaintance with Scriptare has a close con- 
nection with the power to use it effectively in 
the ministry of consolation. 


«++»Mr. Charles G. Leland brings out an- 
other volume of curious researches on a 
subject which he has exploited before—The 
Gypsies (Hougbton, Mifflin & Co.)—a volume 
beautiful for type and paper, fresh and full 
with the strange, mysterious history of the 
race of which it treats. On page 180 Mr. 
Leland asserts that America is a far better 
place than England in which to study the 
gypsy race and their Romany language, as “‘ the 
deepest and cleverest old gypsies all come 
over here to America, when they bave grown 
rich, and build the old language up again.” 
The volume abounds in interesting studies of 
the language, in which the author fs at home, 
and of the people. His sketches embrace ex- 
periences among gypsies of different nations— 
Russiav, Austrian, English, Welsh, and Amer- 
ican—where, at least, he bas the field to him- 
self. The sketches are original and immense- 
ly entertaining. The volume contains a num- 
ber of excellent gypsy songs, well translated. 
Mr. Leland’s reading of an ordinary rhyme, 
used among children in counting off for 
games, into Romany is certainly ingenious 
and is as likely to be the true one as the others 
whieh find in it the débris of some medizval 
rhymes, or perbaps of verses in praise of St 





Anna. We refer to “One ’eri—two-ery, ékkeri 
—fn.” His remarks on “ Hickory, dickory 
dock ’’ certainly squint in the direction of the 
famous discovery of “ Bill Stumps his mark.” 


---»Dr. Samuel J. Baird’s The Great Baptizer. 
A Bible History of Baptism (Philadelpbia: 
James H. Baird) defends the commouly re- 
ceived Presbyterian view of Baptism in an 
elaborate volume, which will be hailed by 
many as the best possible discussion of the 
subject, while the Baptists will make them- 
selves merry over it. The author bas been in- 
fluenced very considerably by Mr. Dale’s dis- 
cussions. He has produced a theory so pro- 
digious in sweep and extent as to cover the 
whole course of human history. We stand 
appalled before bis conclusions. We 
learn that baptism is the primal symbol, 
found in the river of Eden. Baptism is the 
seal of the covenant of Sinai. The Mosaic 
ritual is full of baptisms. We are borne on 
by the author’s voluminous logic and have 
hardly breath to ask where he finds the sacra- 
mentalelement, which is an essential part of 
the baptismal idea, in these Old Covenant wash- 
ings. The treatise isthe fruit of much study 
and expresses conclusions which have been 
elaborated with great pains and will delight 
those who love elaborate theologies. The au- 
thor has not examined his premises with care 
enough. The primary defect of the book is 
the absence of rigorous criticiam. We should 
point out the chapter on Jobn’s baptism as an 
example of this, were it not that it is hardly an 
exception to therale, and a similar easy scrutiny 
of facts prevails thoughout the book. 


----Of reports we have The Fifteenth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture for 1881, 1882, in which we observe a 
paper on “‘ Ensilage,” to which we call atten- 
tion, as an intelligent discussion of a method 
which is likely to effect great changes in the 
agricultural arrangements of this country. 
We acknowledge also the Thirteenth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Indian Commiasion- 
ers for 1881, which seems to show the quiet 
and successful operation of the only policy 
that should ever have been thought of for our 
Indian tribes—the policy of governing them as 
citizens, and not as Indians; the policy of gov- 
ernment by law, of homestead rights, and of 
education. We may trust that this treatment 
will eventually settle the question, not by re- 
moving the Indian from the earth, but by 
abolishing bim as a wild man. We also 
acknowledge the receipt of the Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the Year 1880. The funds of this in- 
stitution at the time of the report amounted 
to $651,500, safely invested, for the most 
part inthe United States Treasury, leaving a 
balance of $348,500 as yet required to make 
up the one million dollars authorized by Con- 
gress as its perpetual endowment. The Na- 
tional Museum is supported wholly by con- 
gressional appropriations, but managed under 
the same direction, and, therefore, is included 
in this report. 


eeee The Old Régime Court Salonsand Theaters 
by Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson (Re- 
print, Henry Holt & Co.), without being an 
imitation andin an entirely legitimate sense, 
may be said to be a sprightly version of Taine’s 
“Ancien Régime.” It tells much the same story 
ina different way, without the statistics and 
the ponderous learning, without the deep dis- 
cussions, and reporting the matter from the 
view to be had of it from the “court, the sa- 
lon, and the theater.”” The narrative begins 
with the death of Louis XIV and ends, after 
the coronation of Louis XVI, with the death 
of Voltaire, “the man who had dominated bis 
age,’”’? and of Rousseau, “ the man who had 
disturbed it.”” The narrative is in the spirited 
and racy style of the modern /euilletoniste, full 
of point, picturesque, and, though not over- 
nice on points of delicacy nor in the least prud- 
ish, is composed fn a good, healthy spirit and 
is no more scandalous than the case requires 
itto be. To the ordinary reader it may prove 
a more intelligible account than Taine’s, and, 
whatever may have been the author’s purpose 
in writing it, is, when taken in connection witb 
the days of Terror which followed, another 
evidence of the righteousness of God in the 
history of the world. 








....One of the most interesting recoveries 
achieved by modern research is that of the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, by the African 
traveler, Bruce, in 1773, who brought home 
with him three copies of the Zthiopic version. 
It is believed that the original Book of Enoch 
existed in Hebrew or Aramaic, though there 
was a Greek version, from which the Athiopic 
is made and from which the citation in the 
Epistle of Jude comes. It is now agreed that 
the Aithiopic version represents the Greek 
correctly. It is, however, imperfectly under- 
stood and has been imperfectly studied. An 
American scholar, the Rev. George H. Schodde, 
Ph. D., professor in Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Lutheran), bas brought out a new 
translation, with commentations in a 12mo of 














278 pages, published by Wacren F. Draper, 
Andover. The Book of Enoch does not belong 
merely among the curiosities of literature ; but 
bas serious value, as having been in use among 
the early disciples, as well as in our Saviour’s 
time, and as one of the oldest examples of 
apocalypticliterature. Its study capvot failto 
throw light on the religious and moral atmos- 
phere tn which our Saviour lived. 


...-From the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. we 
have received a copy of Jrish Essays and Others, 
by Matthew Arnold. The Irish essays take 
the lead, and, while they applaud the liberal 
measures for the pacification of the country, 
point out, in addition, the seat of trouble in the 
incompatible and inflexible spirit of the two 
countries. It was the enormously attractive 
power of French civilization which assimila- 
ted Alsace and Lorraine and made those 
provinces French. The lack of that attractive 
and assimilating power in the English people 
is the irritating cause of the open war be- 
tween them and the Irish. Among the other 
essays which have been collected from well- 
known periodicals, ‘‘A Speech at Eaton”’’ on 
the Athenian civilization as the embodiment 
of the old and the new, for racy writing, for 
ingenious interpretation of historic facts, 
and their quick-witted rendering into the 
terms of modern life and modern social 
need, is unique even among the essays of Mat- 
thew Arnold; and this implies mach. 


..+-It 1s a large fraction of the Christian life 
of the modern Church that we have in the 
lives of its missionaries. Among them all, 
none is better known nor richer in the best 
elements of Christian character than that of 
the pioneer missionary to India, William 
Carey—Sidney Smith's ‘‘ consecrated cobbler.” 
His life, written by James Culross, D.D., is 
published by the Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, among their Heroes of Christian History, 
a biographical series, which we bave already 
commended and which must become widely 
popylar as a compact biographical {brary of 
men who represented and in greater or less 
degree made the history ‘of the modern 
Church. They are written by authors of 
good standing, and are recommended to 
Church and Sunday-sebool libraries, as having 
the double merit of furnishing high stend- 
ards and illustrations of character and a 
compendious account of the religious life and 
times of which they were a prominent part. 


.-.-In their republication of Dr. Holland’s 
works the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have recently issued The Bay-Fath. A Tale of 
New England Colonial Life, written in 1857, 
and, though not one of the author’s best or 
best-known stories, is an admirable illustra- 
tion of his literary theory asto the novelist’s 
obligations to fact and truth. It also pro- 
pounds a favorite theological theory of the 
author, that the purpose of revelation is to 
embody abstract truth in human relations. 
Arthur Bounicastle: An American Novel 
isa more recent work, which is now repub- 
lished, having made its first appearaoce in 
1873. The chapter headings which form the 
table of contents to this volume are as neat a 
piece of work of the kind as was ever done. 
They are bighly characteristic of Dr. Holland 
and tell us how and why he succeeded as 
he did. 


....Mr. Albert N. Raub, Pb. D., principal 
of the Central State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa., edits and publishes Studies in ¥ing- 
lish and American Lileraure, from Chaucer to the 
Present Time, designed for high schools, acade- 
mies, seminaries, normal schools, and private 
students. He bas chosen twenty-seven stand- 
ard writers to represent the literature of Great 
Britain, and twenty-three for America. Each 
author is introduced with a sketch of his life 
and acriticism of his work and genius. The 
manual is necessarily imperfect. Some of the 
selections are inadequate—as, for exawple, 
‘*The Kitten and the Falling Leaves,” to rep- 
resent Wordsworth. We notice that to illus- 
trate Tennyson, the author has given ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade”’ and ‘* The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade,’’ which we were the 
first to introduce to the American public. 





.... We do not believe in a preacher’s preach- 
ing other people’s sermons, nor the outlines 
of other people’s sermons, and cannot see any 
reason for the publication (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son) of Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on 
the New Testament in the “Clerical Library.” 
These outlines seem to have been drawn up 
from the works of a long list of preachers, 
given in the volume and are, no doubt, excellent 
in themselves; but we regret to see them in this 
form, as we are confident that their use by the 
clergy would tend to lower the independence 
of the pulpit and that the exposure of such a 
volume to the view of the laity would tend to 
inspire them with less confidence in and more 
suspicion of the pulpit. We have an example 
at hand in Professor Mahaffy’s recent definite 
charge. ) 


_ .«+-Now that Spring is come, and with it the 
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time for collectors of all kinds, Miss Rose 
Porter’s Summer Gleanings (New York: White 
& Stokes) isa very convenient book to have, 
arranged as it is for pen or pencil sketches and 
for pressed flowers. ‘The paper is suited by its 
texture to the three purposes named above, 
and the book is so bound that it will hold the 
pressed flowers without losing its shape. The 
otherwise unoccupied portion of each page is 
made to carry an appropriate poetic selection 
to brighten the talk on the way or in the field, 
We advise our friends of the pencil or the 
brush to examine the book. 


- ..We have called the attention of our 
readers in various ways to the subject of 
“Ensilage.”” Weare glad now to speak of a 
little volumes by F. 8. Peer, East Palmyra, N. 
Y. (published by the author; Hervey Smith, 
Rochester, printer), on Soiling, Summer and 
Winter ; or, Economy in Feeding Farm Stock, in 
which the author simply relates his own ex- 
perience, gives an account of the methods he 
has used and of the results reached. This is 
the best service one farmer can render to an- 
other. 

+-..We very much regret the typographic 
errors in our notice last week of the Hon. 
George H. Boker’s Book of the Dead, and beg 
our readers to purchase the very interesting 
volume at once, and call for George H. Boker’s 
(not George W. Baker’s) Book of the Dead (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co). . 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tuomas Netson & Sons bave ready the 
‘Parallel New Testament,’’ being the King 
James’s and Revised Versions, printed in 
columns side by side. The typographical work 
is done in the handsomest manner and the 
several editions compare in general beauty, 
accuracy, and convenience with any others. 
———Charles De Kay, author of “‘ The Vision 
of Nimrod,’’ hasa new poem nearly completed, 
“ The Vision of Esther.”’ In meter and general 
structure it is similar to the first-named book. 
———Judge Tourgée’s ‘‘ Memorial Day’’ poem 
in Our Continent seems to Lave excited a great 
deal of unnecessary comment. Messrs. 
Hougbton, Mifflin & Co. have a work which 
promises to bs both novel and interesting 
in matter—viz., ‘‘Stories from the State 
Papers.” by Alexander Charles Ewald. The 
“*Stories,”’ are gathered from English histor- 
ieal catalogues, calendars, and other documents 
of from 1509 to 1640.——Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. expect to bring out immediately a novel 
of Parisian life, by Mary Healy (daughter of 
the portrait painter), entitled “A Mere 
Caprice,” and a new edition of ‘A Nihilist 
Princess.”’ In spite of such remarkable 
effusions of particular opinion as the letter 
upon “ Leaves of Grass,’’ lately published in 
the correspondence column of the Tribune, 
the general sentiment in favor of the suppres- 
sion of the book seems expressed everywhere. 
The Boston Transcript also says of its author: 
‘Tt would not be exaggeration to say that every 
live from his pen worthy of preservation could 
be crowded within the limits of half a dozen 
pages. No man ever owed so much to his 
friends. It is to them, and not so much 
to his writings, that he is indebted for 
the reputation he enjoys.’ The Sec- 
ond Sunderland Library sale brought quite 
as remarkable prices for each volume of 
note asthe preceding auction. The original 
edition of the “ Chroniques de St. Denys,”’ 1466 
(the first French book printed in France), was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for £27 10s. The 
“ Ohroniques de St. Denys,’ Verard, 1493, was 
secured by M. Téchener for £116. “ Ciceronis 
de Officiis,”’ ete., Fust & Schoeffer, 1465, on 
vellum, the first printed classic, brought £100; 
the second edition, also on vellum, 1466, fetch- 
ing £91. An Elzevirof comperatively trifling 
value, ‘* Cicero de Offciis,”’ 1677, reached the 
enormous price of £120, on account of its size 
and condition. An imperfect copy of the 
** Clementine Constitutions,” Fust & Schoeffer, 
1460, on vellum, brought £240. A manuscript 
copy of Dante’s “‘ Inferno,” with an unknown 
commentary by Guido Pisano, fifteenth cen- 
tury, sold for £101. The first edition of the 
“ Commentaries’”’ of Albuquerque (so rare that 
there is no copy in the British Museum and 
perhaps but two copies extant) was knocked 
down to Mr. Quaritch for only £32. The 
book that sold for the highest price (£790), also 
bought by Mr. Quaritch, was ‘ Durand 
Rationale,” printed on vellum by Fust & 
Schoeffer, 1490. ‘“Margery Graham” and 
‘On the Borderland” are two new novels in G. 
P. Putnam & Sons’ press. The first is by Harriet 
Keyser, the second by Isa E. Grey. The 
biography of the late Charles R. Darwin will 
be prepared by his son, who fs said to be & 
young man of remarkable literary and scientific 
attainments. A literary critic has stated 
that ‘‘no English critic bas done so much to 
impair confidence in the Revised Version of the 
New Testament as Dean Burgon ” in his series 
of three articles published im the Quarterly 
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exactly this species of literary criticism, and 
the came writer goes so far as to add that ‘‘it 
is safe to say that notbing so learned, so ex- 
baustive, or so vigorous on a subject of world- 
wide importance has ever appeared before in 
one of the great reviews since periodi- 
cal literature came into existence.’-——— 
The Earl of Lytton is engaged in preparing 
his distinguished father’s life, and Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith has just completed his “ Life of 
Lord Lawrence.”"———Sir David Wedderburn, 
baving lately returned to London from South 
Africa, is writing a paper upon politics and 
complications there for an English journal. 
——A series of hitherto unpublished letters 
between Thomas Carlysle and Goethe are 
to be printed in the Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des In—und Auslandes. lt would be hard to 
appounce the publication of a correspondence 
which would be awaited with keener curiosity. 
——‘ Thoreau”’ will be the next volume in 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series.”,»——— 
Berlin bas lately bought an interesting collec- 
tion of articles associated with Luther, his 
family and friends—upward of 5,000 exhibits 
fn all. 


We bave received the first six-months’ issue 
of The Century Magazine, bound. It is a kind 
of literary embodiment of the half year anda 
solid reassertion of the determination of 
its managers to hold it on higher ground than 
ever. This bound volume shows the impor- 
tance of the changes made in size of printed 
page, as well as the gain in the printing accom- 
plished by the removal of the rules between 
the columns and at the top of the page. The 
care of managers extendseven to the covers, 
inside and out, which are decorated with sym- 
metrical and interesting designs by Mr. George 
F. Babb, of this city. 


The Messrs. Appleton are to be congratula- 
ted cn the good progress made in their “ Pic- 
turesque Palestine,’? which has now advanced 
to Number XVIII and is not likely to be sur- 
passed by any illustrated work which has yet 
issued from their press. 


We have received lately from the “ Henry 
Bill Publishing Cowpany’’ an artist-proof of 
the admirable steel-portrait of the late Presi- 
dent, issued by them. As a portrait it isa 
most pleasing and satisfactory one and in its 
mechanical execution it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 





BOOES OF THE WEEK. 





(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list iw inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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LIFE IN HAWAII. 


An Saeets wes Shetek of Mission Life and Labors, 
635-1881. B ai. Rev. Titus Coan. 18mo, cloth, 





340 pa pages, 
Of this book the N. Y. Observer says: “ We heartily 
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Religions Intelligence. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. 





Tae personnel of the Assembly may be 
sketched in a sentence. It is a body of 
good balance, sense, industry, and earvest- 
ness. It is composed in good part of the 
younger men of the Church, with enough 
of the more experienced leaders to keep its 
work well in hand and carry it on accord- 
ing to proper forms and by approved 
methods. Its moderator, Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, was chosen, according to a delib- 
erate purpose, to bury the dividing lines be- 
tween Old School and New School out of 
sight forever and convert those once 
bristling letters, by transposition, into Sons, 
in token of the unity of the Church. 

The moderator is a success. A fine par- 
liamentarian, prompt in decision and pos- 
itive in rulings, and courteous always, he 
drives the business along, as seeming not to 
drive it, and inspires the Assembly always 
with his own cheerful, energetic, and de- 
vout spirit. 

Home missions, it was known, would be 
conspicuously before the Assembly. It 
was driven on a three-wheeled chariot of 
the Standing Committee's report and the 
majority and minority reports of the 
Special Committee. The first gave the 
progress of the work, recommended en- 
largement in various directions, and re- 
solved on raising for that work this year at 
least half a million dollars. The Special 
Committee divided over the initial prin- 
ciple that confronted them in their 
consideration of the subject. Thut prin- 
ciple is embodied in the question: Where 
lies the supremacy in the Presbyterian 
Church? The majority write it over the 
Presbytery; the minurity over the Assem- 
bly. Each presented able reports. The ma- 
jority changed the word “‘ supreme,” as ap- 
plied to Presbytery in the direction of mis- 
aion work in its bounds, to ‘‘ constitution- 
al.” As a further compromise, it was pro- 
posed to addthe qualifying word “ prima- 
rily.” Thus tinkered, it was discovered 
that both parts of the Committee claimed 
the meaning of the first principle, and 
the Assembly very sensibly, concluding 
that the thing was in a_ hopeless 
muddle, so far as this session is con- 
cerned, referred the whole subject to a 
Special Committee of Fifteen, to report to 
the next Assembly. This Commitice has 
not yet been announced and there is man- 
ifest some disposition among leading mem- 
bers to lay the whole subject on the table. 
They might as well; though, if they do not, 
it is quite clear that the new Committee 
will have little difficulty in bringing in a 
harmless harmony of the two reports, in 
which the principle of the direction of 
missions by each Presbytery in its bounds 
will be asserted, subject, of course, to the 
superior power of the General Assembly. 
The fact is, the majority started out with 
a declaration of ‘‘ principles” which, in 
their evident meaning, it was impossible 
to defend. There is no sense in which 
Presbytery is supreme or the fountain of 
power. That fountain is in the people o¢ 
God and is represented in the successive 
courts of the Church, with the supremacy 
in the whole Church, represented in the 
General Assembly. 4 

The specially good thing about the shape 
this business hus assumed by its reference 
to the next Assembly isin the fact that it is 
now mainly a constitutional question and 
remote from the personal criticisms in 
which this business originated. Meantime, 
the work of home missions in the Pres- 
byterian Church moves on at arate never 
known before. During the past year 
about $450,000 has been expended in the 
work, Thirteen hundred missionaries have 
preached the Gospel at about three thousand 
places and about twelve thousand members 
have been added to the mission churches. 
The work done by the Woman’s Executive 
Committee among the Mormons, Indians, 
and Catholic population of New Mexico is 
specially noticeable; their receipts in cash 
and in the value of missionary boxes be- 
ing a total of $88,000 and over $43,000 in 
excess of last year. 

The work of the Freedmen’s Committee 
received thorough consideration and euthu- 
siastic commendation. The new setretary> 
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Dr. Allen, was most cordially received 
and his eloquent words were applauded to 
the echo. But the fact is, the great Presby- 
terian Church is doing nothing commensu- 
rate with her opportunity and duty for the 
Freedmen. They have churches and 
schools in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and a few in one or two other states. They 
have not gone down the Mississippi, or 
touched the dense ignorance of the Gulf 
and Southwestern States, The fact is, the 
churches of no denomination have waked 
up tothe urgency of the call from “the 
enfranchised ignorance of the South”; a 
call based upon grounds of gratitude, 
patriotism, acd religion. The Negro race 
is rapidly increasing. There are now be- 
tween six and seven millions; they are 
free; but they will goto the wall every- 
where, as has already happened in Mississip- 
pi, unless the spelling-book and the Bible 
rescue them. The purpose of the Assem- 
bly to enlarge the part of its missionary 
work becomes apparent in the fact that 
the Freedmen’s Committee, hitherto un- 
chartered, is erected into a board and 
directed to obtain a charter from the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. 

The Board of Publication came in for its 
regular overhauling. A Special Committee 
reported sundry radical changes for the 
conduct of the Board, which, with various 
modifications, were adopted. The disad- 
vantages of the present forms of adminis- 
tration were stated to be: too intimate busi- 
ness relations of the publishing and mis- 
sionary departments of the Board, and 
waot of unity in the management and con 
sequent diffusion of responsibility. The 
resolutions by which the Committee sought 
to effect the changes necessary to remove 
these disadvantages were somewhat sharply 
resisted iu Assembly, on the ground chiefly 
that no outside committee is so competent 
to give intelligent opinion as to publica- 
tions and business arrangements as those 
who are in constant charge of the concerns 
of the Board. But the Assembly, by large 
majority, adopted resolutions declaring 
that there should be separation as complete 
as possible in their business affairs between 
the publishing and missionary depart- 
ments; that the publishing department 
shall push its business on purely business 
principles, keeping in view the important 
object of furnishing its publications at the 
lowest possible cost; that the office of sup- 
erintendent of missionary work be abol- 
ished; and that district superintendents 
shall be kept in office only so far as re- 
quired by the business affairs of the Board. 

Foreign missionary day is always a great 
day in the Assembly. It was emphasized 
on Wednesday by a report, which was full 
of cheering progress and which could say 
to the churches ‘* No debt”; and, further, by 
the fact that this Assembly marks fifty 
years of service to the Board in the person 
of the honored secretary, Dr. Lowrie. A 
resolution expressive of appreciation, con- 
fidence, and affection was passed by a 
unanimous vote, after which the moderator 
led in prayer of thanksgiving for those fifty 
years and petition that the venerable secre- 
tary might live to see realized the desire he 
had expressed to the Assembly, that his life 
might be spared to see a million dollars a 
year coming into the treasury for the re- 
demption of the world. The addresses of 
the missionaries were heard with great in- 
terest. Dr. Nevius, of Shantung, gave an 
illustration of the character of the Chinese 
and their accessibility to mission work in 
the upper provinces, by stating that, while 
engaged in distributing money to the 
famishiug in these provinces, he slept at 
night with bags of copper coin piled in his 
room, without a guard or a watchman, and 
that the money was transported across the 
hills in trains of wheelbarrows, stopping ai 
night in towns where the people were fam- 
ishing, and all without hindrance or molest- 
ation. 

The Assembly wrestled earnestly with 
the decHue of the number of candidates for 
the ministry. Dr. Briggs, of Union Semi- 
nary, in the report of the Committee, urged 
more prayer, more thorough training, and 
more presbyterial watchfulness. The de- 
cline complained of has two ioots: first, the 
world in the Church; and, second, the lack 
of a properly distributed system of aca- 
demic and collegiate education. The cen- 


tralizing tendency, which would heap up 
the educational advantages of the country 
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in a few great uviversities, ia not favorable 


to a supply of ministers. Most candidstes 
are poor. They cannot afford a thousand 
dollars a year; besides, colleges distributed 
through the West will make an educational 
atmosphere. This subject has slumbered 
for a year in the hands of a special commit- 
tee, whoapparently have very little heart in 
the thing. At the proper time it will prob- 
ably be taken out of the bands of that 
committee and referred to the Board of 
Education, with instructions todevise some 
plan for locating and nurturing colleges and 
academies in the Western States. 

‘‘ Fraternal relations” are at the front 
again, avd this time in a hopeful shape. 
The Assembly had heard of the sharp oppo- 
sition awakened at Atlanta by a proposilion 
looking to an exchange of delegates. ‘This 
Assembly was, therefore, delightfully sur- 
prised to receive a telegram, on Thursday, 
announcing that the Atlanta Assembly had 
almost unanimously passed resolutions de- 
claring that, while taking back no principle 
ever affirmed, they were ready to express 
their regret for any words which were 
calculated te wound the feelings of breth- 
ren at the North, and (mutatis mutandis) they 
were ready to send and receive messengers of 
fraternity at this session of these assemblics. 
This telegram was received amid hearty 
applause and referred to the Committee on 
Correspondence. 

The majority of the Committee reported 
op Friday in favor of instructing the mod- 
erator to telegraph to the moderator of the 
General Assémbly at Atlanta that his tele- 
gram was received with warm enthusiasm 
by the Assembly, and that, in order to re- 
move all difficulties in the way of full and 
formal fraternal correspondence between 
thetwo Assemblies, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

‘‘While receding from vo principle, we 
do hereby declare our regret for and with- 
drawal of all expressions of our Assembly 
which may be regarded as reflecting upon 
and offensive to the General Assembly in 
the United States, and we renew the ex- 
pression of ow warm fraternal regard for 
all who compose its communion, and our 
readiness to exchange delegates forthwith.” 
Dr. Herrick Johnson suggested as an 
amendment the following sentence: 

‘« While disclaiming all responsibility for 
the acts of the separate assemblies, known 


as the Old School and New School, prior 
to the reunion.” 


Several speakers objecting to anything 
which seemed to apologize for or take back 
the declarations of the Church concerning 
the war, Dr. Johnson offered the follow- 
ing, which was not to be included in the 
message, but simply to define the position 
of the Assembly: 

‘* Resolved, That, in the action now to be 

taken, we disclaim any reference to the 
acts of preceding Assemblies concerving 
loyalty aud rebellion; but that we refer 
only to those of schism, heresy, and blas- 
phemy.” 
This was adopted unanimously, and Dr. 
Johnson withdrew his amendment, when 
the majority report was adopted, only two 
nays being heard. A most impressive 
scene ensued. ‘The announcement of the 
result was greeted with a deafening round 
of applause. Dr. Prime, in response to the 
call of the moderator, offered a most fer- 
vent prayer of thanksgiving. At its con- 
clusion the large assemblage rose, and with 
ove accord poured forth the Doxology with 
a heartfelt earnestness, long to be remem 
bered. 

On Saturday the following telegram from 
the moderator of the Southern Assembly 
was read: 

“Ifthe action of your Assembly tele- 
graphed by your moderator to our moder- 
ator does not modify the concurrent reso- 
lutions adopted by your Assemhly and ours, 
we are prepared to send delegates forth- 
with. R. K. Smoot, Moderator.” 
The following answer was sent: 

‘The action referred to does not modify, 
but explains the concurrent resolutions, 
and the explanation ison the face of the 
action. There is nothing bebind it nor be- 
tween the lines. The dissolution of our 
Assembly is near at hand. We may be 
ready for final adjournment this evening. 
An exchange of delegates is impossible be- 
fore Tuesday. Shail we not each appoint 
delegates this day to visit the respective 
Assemblies next year? We await your 
answer with deep and prayerful interest. 

“HERRICK Jonnson, Moderator.” 
At the evening session the following tele- 
gram was read: “e 
“ ArLanta, Ga., May 27th. 
“Tt was unanimously resolved: first, that 
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the Assembly does hereby declare its entire 
satisfaction with the full and explicit terms 
in which the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America has expressed its reci 
concurrence ip the paper transmitted to our 
Assembly on fraternal correspondence; 
second, that we do unfeignedly rejoice and 
render thanksgiving to God for an event 
suited to take away the reproach of aliens. 
tion between bodies holding the same stand. 
ard of faith and order and tending to bring 
peace to our borders; third, that, inasmuch 
as it is impracticable at this late day to have 
an interchange of delegates, the Assembly 
does hereby appoint the following to your 
Assembly at its next session: Principals: 
the Rev. William Brown, D.D., the Rev. 
J. A. Hoyt, D. D., and the Rev. B. 
M. Esler. Alternates: the Rev. H. P. Farris, 
D.D., the Rev. H. C. Alexander, D.D., and 
the Hon Patrick Joyce. 
“‘R. K. Smoot, Moderator.” 

The Assembly thereupon appointed the 
following delegates on its part: Principals: 
The Rev. 8. J. Niccolls, D.D., Thomas 8. 
Hatfield, D.D,, and the Hon. 8. M. Moore. 
Alternates: Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D.D., the 
Rev. 8. Ireneus Prime, D.D., and the Hon. 
William E. Dodge. 


SPRinGrierD, ILL., May 27th. 





THE anniversaries of the great Baptist eocte- 
ties were held last week, in the First Baptist 
Church In this city. Before the anniversaries 
proper began the American and Forelgn Bible 
Society held its annual meetings in the same 
ecburch, Captain Ebenezer Morgan presided. 
The morning session was largely occupied 
with a discussion of the question of discon- 
tinuing the Society and transferring its work 
to other societies; but, judging from the re- 
ports in the dailies, the discussion was 
one-sided, all the speakers favoring the con- 
tinuance of the Society. The report of the 
secretary in the afternoon stated that the re- 
ceipts of the year were $11,028 and the ex- 
penses $7,007. Besides the receipts, there was 
a special gift of $8,000 for the work of trans- 
lation and revision. The report also enlarged 
upon the fact of the great field open to Bible 
work, stating there were 550,000,000 of people 
without the Bible. Additional addresses were 
made on the importance of circulating ‘‘ the 
only faithful translation of the Bible from the 
original Hebrew and Greek.” The National Bap- 
tist Convention opened Wednesday moruing 
with semi-centennial anniversary exercises of 
the Home Mission Society. The report stated 
that the receipts for the year were $359,206, an 
increase of $124,274. Besides, loans to church 
edifices were repaid to the amount of $56,312. 
The receipts for conditional and permanent 
trust funds were $31,541; for church edifice 
work, 854,927; for Freedmen, $46,927. The 
debt of nearly $30,000 had been paid and there 
was abalance on hand. Inthe Western mis- 
sions 358 missionaries had been employed. 
The missionaries among the Indians reported 
58 baptisms and 896 members. In Mexico 
there were eight churches, and missions among 
Germans, French, and other populations had 
prospered. As tothe work among the Freed- 
men, there were 2,151 scholars in the institu- 
tions supported by the Society; an increase of 
502. During the year 66 churches were built 
with the help of the Society. Special atten- 
tion was given during the day to the Indian 
and Colored Missions and to the Woman’s 
Missions. The sessions of the Society were 
continued through Thursday. The report of 
the Committee on Chinese Missions took 
strovg ground against the Anti-Chinese 
Law. Dr. G. 8. Abbott defended the Pacific 
Coast view of the matter. The report of the 
Committee on Missions to European Popula- 
tions called for $25,000 for this purpose. The 
need of the Mexican Mission, according to the 
Committee’s report, was additional mission- 
aries, a properly translated Bible, a native 
ministry, trained colporteurs, and Christian 
schools. Officers of the Society were chosen, 
many of them being re-elected. The Hon. 
James L. Howard is president and Dr. Henry 
L. Morehouse secretary. On Friday jubilee 
services were held for the Society, the attend- 
ance being very large. It was stated that dur- 
ing the fifty years the Society issued 9, 102 com- 
missions to nearly 2,700 persons, who have 
performed a total of 304,015 weeks of mission- 
ary labor. They have preached 800,000 ser- 
mons, made 1,817,412 religious visits, aided in 
the organization of 2,888 churches, baptized 
87,056 converts, and founded congregations 
and Sunday-schools aggregating hundreds of 
thousands of adults and children. Nearly 
$2,000,000 has been paid out in this work, and 
about $900,000 in educational work among the 
colored people and the Indians. The Society 
has given assistance to 425 churches and the 
building of houses of worship. Itreceived and 
expended for all purposes about $3,000,000. 
The total contributions, exclusive uf the income 
from invested funds, aggregated $3,898,687.53. 
There were a number of platform addresses, & 
Chinaman and an Indian being among the 
speakers. Wal-le-lu, the Indian, who is 8 
student, attracted much attention. He is 
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highly endowed mentally and used excellent 
English, and his pronunciation was marvelous- 
ly good. He spoke against the policy of the 
extermination of the Indians and in favor of 
civiliziug them. In the evening President M. 
B. Anderson delivered the jubilee address, his 
topic being ‘‘Lessons from the Past Fifty 
Years.”” The fifty-eigbth anniversary of the 
Baptist Publication Society was held on Satur- 
day. It was stated that the receipts of the 
Society were $449,416, a very large advance 
over those of any previous year. The sales 
amounted to $327,224. The Society employed 
the past year 125 colporteurs and Sunday- 
school missionaries. The Bible work of the 
Society wassmall. Dr. J. H. Griffith delivered 
en address, in which he took the position that 
the Society was the only agency for doing 
Bible work in the home field. He declared 
that the American and Foreign Bible Society 
was not entitled to the confidence of the Baptist 
denowination, as it had failed to do the work 
for which it was organized. He thought that 
a new Bible society would not be successful for 
many years and that it would be best to trans- 
fer the money and interests of the Baptists to 
the Publication Society. The Woman’s Home 
Mission Society reported receipts, including 
goods, of upward of $26,000. In the evening, 
the Committee appointed last year to con- 
sider the advisability of holding a Baptist 
(cumenical Council reported against the pro- 
ject, on the ground that Baptists were not ready 
for it yet. The report was laid on the table, 
the general sentiment being favorable to the 
Council. Professor Norman Fox said that the 
New York Baptists had decided to hold such 
a council, had already appointed speakers for 
the occasion, and had assigned the subjects 
of papers to be read. 


--The Southern Methodist General Con- 
ference finished its business and adjourned on 
Thursday, May 25th. During the closing days 
it provided for a board of church extension 
and filled various positions by election. Dr. J. 
B. McFerrin was re-elected book agent, Dr. O. 
P. Fitzgerald editor of the Nashville Advocate, 
and Dr. W. G. E. Cunningham, Sunday-school 
editor. Dr. R. A. Young was choser mission- 
ary secretary, Dr. W. P. Harrison book editor, 
Dr. David Morton secretary of church ex- 
tension, and Dr. D. C. Kelley missionary treas- 
urer. The Conference fixed the salary of the 
bishops at $3,000, including traveling expenses, 
The report of the Committee on Revisal recom- 
mending that the uame of the church be 
changed to Episcopal Methodist Church was 
extensively discussed, and finally a substitute, 
proposed by Dr. McFerrin, was adopted. This 
substitute instructs the bishops to present the 
question to the vote of the annual conferences 
and that they report the result to the General 
Conference of 1886 for ratification. The next 
General Conference will be held in Richmond, 


Va. 
News of the Week. 
WASHINGTON. 


SenaTE.—The House bill re-establishing the 
Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims 
and for the distribution of the unappropriated 
moneys of the Geneva Award was passed in 
the Senate on Tuesday of: last week, by a vote 
of 38 to 12. On the following day the bill for 
the relief of the officers and crew of the United 
Btates steamer ‘‘ Monitor’’ was passed. It di- 
rects the Secretary of the Navy to pay to the 
officers and crew of the “‘ Monitor,’’ who par- 
ticipated in the action with the rebel ironclad 
“ Merrimac,”’ on the 9th of March, 1862, sueb 
sum of money as shall be found to have been 
the actual value of the “Merrimac” and her 
armament at that date, not exceeding the sum 
of $200,000. The vote on the bill stoed 24 to 
23. On Thursday the Japanese Indemnity 
bill was taken up for consideration and is still 
being debated. This measure has been before 
Congress five or six times, and has not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. The present bill 
authorizes the President to pay to the officers 
and crew of the “‘ Wyoming’ $250,000 of the 
Japanese indemnity fund, for their gallant and 
valuable service in the harbor of Shimonoseki, 
end retura to Japan $1,516,000, being the sum 
received, together with accrued interest there- 
on. The usual number of nominations were 
submitted during the week, upon most of 
which no action has yet been taken. 











House oF REPRESENTATIVES.—The nation 
is once more treated to the exhibition of a 
congressional deadlock. The whole week in 
the House has been consumed by the efforts 
of the Republicans, on the one side, to con- 
sider the South Carolina contested election 
case, and of the Democrats, on the other, to 
filibuster and delay all action thereon, im the 
hope of forcing their opponents to abandon 
their intentions of considering the contested 
cases before the adjournment. The Demo- 
crats refrained from voting, and thus pre- 
Vented any motion being carried by a quorum 
of the House. The Republican members are 
determined to settle the case before eonsider- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ing any new measure end declare themselves 
prepared for a long siege. The Democrats 
appear to be also determined in their opposi- 
tion and have even rejected all offers: to biing 
about a compromise. Itis rather difficult to 
predict the precise termination of the conflict ; 
but a number of prominent Democrats seem 
disgusted with the filibustering tactics of 
their brother members and a break in their 
party front is not improbable. 





DOMESTIC. 


...-The Independent Republican Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania was beld in Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday of last week. The platform 
denounces the spoils and boss system. State 
Senator Stewart was nominated for governor 
and great enthusiasm was manifested during 
the whole session. 


..William A. Hall, the absconding clerk, 
who embezzled funds while employed in the 
City Hall of Newark, N. J., was captured in 
Toronto, last week. Efforts are being made to 
have bim extradited and brought to this coun- 
try for trial. 


.. Lieutenant Danenbower and Prof. New- 
comb, the naturalist, with two other surviv- 
ors of the “‘Jeannette”’ search, arrived in 
New York, on Sunday last, by the steamship 
* Celtic” 

..The crop reports from the Northwest 
continue to be most favorable. In the South- 
west the outlook is even more encouraging. 

..Trouble is imminent among the iron 
workers of Pennsylvania. Anextensive strike 
is now in progress in the iron region. 

..A party will start from California, in a 
few days, to be gone for three years, to pros- 
pect in Alaska for gold and silver. 


..-The business portion of the town of 
Tombstone, Ariz., bas been destroyed by fire. 


FOREIGN. 


..»»The crisis in Egypt has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions and the combined squadrons 
are prepared for immediate action. The 
Khédive has submitted to the Chamber of 
Notables and the army and has reinstated 
Arabi Bey as minister of war. It is also re- 
ported that the Sultan has been secretly in- 
triguing with the National party in Egypt. 








.-«.The Sultan has refused to permit He- 
brew exiles from Russia to make settlements 
in Palestine. Two hundred Jewish families 
are on the verge of starvation in Constantino- 
ple. 


.---No further clue has been obtained to the 
identity of the Dublin assassins. A large num- 
ber of suspects have been released during the 
past three weeks. 


.-Itis reported that an attempt will be 
made to blow up the 50,000 barrels of gun- 
powder in the magazine of the British Govern- 
ment at Purfleet. 


---Im consequence of the discovery of 
fresh plots against the life of the Czar of Rus- 
sia, his coronation has been postponed until 
next year. 


.-Allan Young, who wrote a letter threat- 
ening the life of Queen Victorias, has been 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 


--Tbe Princess Louise has left England 
for Canada. 


Men’s Clothing. 


READY MADE. 

Those desiring to we well and economically 
dressed can do so by purchasing of us. Our 
stock is oft the F-3. "edprics, style, and make, 

like custom 


and more garments offered by other 
houses. 


cusTomM DEPARTMENT. 
The most fastidious will be pleased by examin- 


our stock of fore’ woolens, of our own im- 
poriations, for tay be. een etc. 


inspection and patronage solicited. 


Soret 
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ARTISTIC HOMES. 
oF fObEEN ANSE © ind COLONTAL Villas and 
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stamp foritiuetrated circular, Price, ® $3.50." 
Agents W: anted, 


A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N.Y. 


























PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
capes nes the above symbol, and name of 
MES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade a 
prices exceptionally low. 


IMPORTED T ; L E S 


AMERICAN 

fer Halls, Vestibules, Hloarthe, Mantel Face 
i B 

THOS: 8 JSERET EON, 47 Barclay Bt: N.Y. 


GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing ite func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 


Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 
50 Murray Street, N. Y. 


ROGE a POWDER) 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


AnA ble Apestat frigeran 
P bay we ST inown a 
‘or 
Stomach, Eoin eceeet arising trom Actalt 4 
‘evers. 
pine ‘and regula’ iat dy bowels. Itis a fever med- 
icine for children. Prepared ews A. ROGERS’S SONB, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker Street, York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


1 t hotel, delightful and most health: 
pons rbooking Ginavess Park. Otis Bro’s ele. 
vator end all modern i. toDGRR will Ab 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 

Billard-rooms, and all int: t 
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Locke ISLAND. | R. I.— EAN VIEW 


stillwater bath- 
is ——— a ay blue fishing ; yy 
rine ca ~~ 

PEQUOT HOUSE” win “HOTEL pppncaranis 2 
under the same management. Send for illustrated 
cireu! 


. 8. MARDEN: ! ger. 
48 Bow asin Bt. Boston. 1 Ti ume ith. 


KENMORE, 


d North 
sai a N. Yo sects ceruer 








tance of Depots, New Capitol and 
FIRST-CLASS IN FL RSS Eperece. 
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Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
hanges and impro ite have been made,’ new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The ratl- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, eto. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprictors. 


MANHANSET HOUSE, 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. I.,N. ¥- 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 

This paradise of Summer resorts will open for the 
season Saturday, June 24th, 1882. Rates from $21 to 
$85 per week. Plans of the rooms and cottages may 


be seen and engagements made at The Sherwood, Fifth 
Avenue and 44th Street, New York. 


THE SHERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVE. AND 44th ST. 

B. N. WILBON....5...ccccccccsccvecseccseves PROPRIETOR. 

During the months of May and June families visit- 
ing the city can find superior accommodations at this 
beautiful house. Its choice location, large, airy, and 
handsomely-furnished rooms, superior cuisine, and 
quiet service are among the many attractions and 
comforts afforded ite s guests 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel willon May Ist pass 
under our management. ‘Weshall at once make ex- 
tensive changes and improvements—redecorating, 
painting, and refurnishing the whole house. 


T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE AMERICAN. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Centrally located, between Grand Union and United 
tates Hotels. First classappointments. All Modern 
mprovements, including oo pny Accommo- 
dations for 300 Gues June Ist to 
October 15th. FAR HAM. & BUSH. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL, 


CATSKILL, vd Y. 

New joenegemens, 

Boating. we - ay and A attrections. open J 
20th. fire 


1 Hotel Exche adw: 
eitaad AMES SMITH. Proprietor. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 























otels, and 


class TURKISH, RU and omer Baths. "boeat ali 


the year and largely patoanl 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
its. Centrally located between 
mews Deaton “and Goong Ss Unlon Rotels. First-clase 
2 nit ite appointments. Roo’ with baths and hot 


and cold running water. Season from April 15th to 
Nov. ist. 


wm. H. MeCAFFREY, _Prepricter. | 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


————— 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


N? MALARIA! NO MOSQUITOS! 


MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


described in the ERIE RAILWAY'S P74 SUMMER 
BOOK, “ MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND CATARACT,” 


ready. The book contains an AORERG CHAR. 
ACTER ond DESCRIPTIVE SKETOH, PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED ; a 
COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF SUMMER RESORTS 


easily reached from New York, with hotel and board- 
cantly cenenes remiie of teleeea t fare, etc., anda 


eee TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP. 


the book a) at the ticket offices of 

Pango ty 401, 261, Broadway, 187 West 8t., 

New Y St, Brooklyn ; 36 $4 Hudson S8t., 
ron ; 184 Market 8t., Newark, or by mail to 


JNO. N. ABBOTT, 
General Passenger Agent, N. ¥. 


STATE LINE. 


GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL. D 
NEW YOR LFAST nytt eel 
4e-buile RY 'URSDAY. 
steamers and m: ostexcellent accom. 
inet but no advance in rates. First ade 3, only 
cursions, 10 to Seconda Gabin (amidahipa, 
ev $75. 
Sper bee ko live stock carried. | Special rates to oon 
gymen and favorable ies traveling to- 
gether. Send for pamphlet of information, with cabin 


"ROBES BALBSTUE 60 Gott Aeemtm 


Parcels, Pack: t,and Valuables forward- 
ed to all parte of Fi i itccne es ‘at low rates, by BALDWIN's 
Eunorgan 























EECKELAERS' 


TOILET SOAPS. 


tent authorities, both in Ew 





As 
Bess 





ne ‘most nem ng TOILET SOAPS in the world; not wrt: mm ae ane 
superior quality of the material used in the manufacture, but for the delicious 
fragrance as well. The prices compare favorably with those of American 
manufacture Sole Agents for the U.8., Mesers. E. FOUGERA & O0., 
90 North Wiliace St., New York. 

6 by Druggists and Fancy Goods dealers everywhere, 
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NOTICES. 


G9" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
Bews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be adcresed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

6@” All com munications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t#™ Remittances should be made payable to THE 
IN DEPENDENT. 

tS” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not nevessariily or publication. but asa 
Svaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

St” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even ip that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For or Subscription ‘Terms sve Page 31. 


The Y | ec 


251 Broaaway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE PRESBY TERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


Tue sessions of the General Assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Churches, North and 
South, ure memorable for the end of the 
wicked mutual non-recognition which has 
existed ever since the War. After this 
year the two Churches will exchange dele- 
gates and recognize each other as Chris- 
tian bodies, letting bygones be bygoues. 
It is to the credit of the Southern Church 
that the initiative came from Atlanta. 

The chief question before the Northern 
Church was the contention on the part of 
Western presbyteries to control the expend- 
iture of the funds of the Home Mission 
Board within their bounds. The general 
sentiment of the body evidently was that 
the report of the Commitice of Fifteen was 
unwise, and reduced the Board to a mere 
clerkship of the  presbyteries. This 
feeling found expression in the action 
which referred the subject to a new 
commitee, though it was afterward 
reconsidered, on the plea that this was 
treating the old committee with disrespect 
and would discourage judges of the United 
States Supreme Court, and other “‘ distin- 
guished laymen” from serving on commit- 
tees. The report was finally recommitted, 
which will keep up the discussion for an- 
other year. 

Of more popular iuterest was the decision 
to refer back to synod for 1e-trial the case 
of the man disciplined for dancing when he 
did not know bow; and of more serious 
interest is the report of the conservative 
committee on the theological seminaries, 
which coutained a sharp warning, evident- 
ly directed at an article by a professor in 
one theological seminary, published in the 
Presbyterian Quarterly Review, edited by 
professors in two other seminaries, which 








spoke tenderly of some views on the com- 
position of the Pentateuch held by 
Prof. Robertson Smith. The report rec- 
ommends the passage of a_ resolution, 
which bad not been considered at last 
accounts, and which does, in the name 
of the Great Head of the Church, 
‘solemnly warn all who give instruction 
in theological seminaries against inculcat- 
ing any views or adopting any methods 
which might tend to unsettle faith in the 
doctrine of the divine origin and plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, or in the 
Presbyterian system of doctrines, either by 
ignoring or depreciating the supernatural 
element in divine revelation, or exalting 
human conjecture and speculation above 
historical and divine facts and truths, or 
by applying the bypothesis of evolution 
unverified and incapable of verification to 
the Word of the Living God.” This is very 
solemn, but it makes a bugbear of reverent 
investigation. If it means anything, it is 
intended to check scholarship. 





THE DEMOCRATIC FILIBUSTERS. 


We do not see how there can be any 
difference of opinion among sensible and 
decent people, whether they be Democrats 
or Republicans, as to the course pursued by 
the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives, in order to prevent any 
action of the House upon the contested 
election case from South Carolina. Colo- 
nel Mackey, the contestavt, claims the 
seat now held by Mr. Dibble, and, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law, has 
submitted the evidence on which he bases 
the claim to the House Committee on Elec- 
tions. It is the special function of this 
Committee to investigate the facts in every 
such case, and then report them, with their 
conclusions and recommendations, to the 
House, for its cousideration and action. 
This is just what the Committee, having 
investigated this particular case, last week 
sought to do. Mr. Calkins, the chairman 
of the Committee, called up the subject a 
week ago last Mouday avd proposed to 
submit the matter to the House 

The Democratic members of the House, 
being in the minority, at once proceeded to 
the process known as filibustering, and 
continued it throughout the week, making 
dilatory motions and calling for the yeas 
and oays, simply for the porpose of pre- 
venting avy action, and refusing to vote 
when this would technically show tbat a 
quorum was uot present. They thus 
brought the House to adead-lock aud kept 
it from transacting any business, and 
threatened to continue the process until 
‘*the crack of doom.” Their action is a 
distinct and bald declaration of the miner- 
ity that the majority shall aot hear, con- 
sider, and determine the matter proposed 
to be submitted to the House by one of its 
standing committees. What is this other 
than a revolutionary and most outrageous 
proceeding on the part of the Democratic 
minority? It says that the House shall not 
pass judgment upon a case fully prepared 
for its action, and thereby exercise its con- 
stitutional right and perform its constitu- 
tional duty. We find it difficult to conceive 
of anything worse in the conductof a 
minority. 

The motive is no better than the action. 
It is purely partisan. It is well known that 
the Committee on Elections have come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Mackey is entitled 
tu the seat, having been elected thereto by 
the people; and, if the House should adopt 
the same view, this would displace Mr. 
Dibble, whois a Democrat. These Demo- 
cratic filibusters determined that the ques- 
tion uponits merits should not be consid- 
ered at all, anticipating that such consider- 
ation would result in the displacement of a 
Democrat and the seating of a Republican. 
It is because Mr. Dibble is a Democrat that 
they filibuster to keep him in his seat. 
That is to say, the partisan motive governs 
them in a matter that should be honestly 
decided according to law and fact. The 
proper question is not whether Mr. Dibble 
isa Democrat and Mr. Mackey is a Repub- 
lican, but which of these men, if either, is 
legally entitled to a seat in the House of 
Representatives; and it is both the prerog- 
ative and the duty of the House to decide 
this question, without reference to party 
politics. 

These flibusters, moreover, coufess judg 
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ment against themselves by the very course 
they take. If the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee is wrong, why not face the question 
before the House in open debate, and show 
that wrong, and give the House the oppor- 
tunity to correct it? If these gentlemen 
have avy confidence in their case upon its 
merits, why are they so anxious that the 
House should not consider it at all? The 
matter of fact is that Mr. Mackey was 
elected by the people, and then cheated out 
of his seat by false and fraudulent count- 
ing; and these filibustering gentlemen of 
the Democratic party know that the evi- 
dence, if presented to the House, would 
show this fact, and this is just their diffi- 
culty and just the reason why they do hot 
want the case considered at all upon its 
merits. Their action is a confession that 
they have no confidence in their own case. 
Let us, then, say, in a word, to these 
filibustering Democrats that they are do- 
ing their party no service, but making for 
it a record which all honest and fair-minded 
people must condema. They make them- 
selves and their party the endorsers and 
supporters of tbe notorious and outrageous 
frauds which were perpetrated in South 
Carolina at the late congressional election. 
These frauds have been confessed even by 
Democrats themselves. There is no more 
doubt of their existence than there is that 
South Carolina was once a slave state or 
that a majority of its legal voters are Re- 
publicans. And now we seetlhe Democrats 
in the House of Representatives, both 
Northern and Southern, united in a solid 
phalanx and divided into fighting squads, 
as the open and undisguised patrons of elec- 
tion frauds. They need not wonder that 
the general public should find a verdict of 
stern condemnation against both them and 
their party. Such a record will not invite 
votes, certainly not in the Northern States, 
at the next election, and it should not do so 
at the South. There is no one interest 
which the people ought more sacredly to 
preserve than the purity of the ballot-box 





UPRISING AGAINST BOSSISM 





Ir is about three wéeks since the Cam- 
eron Convention of Pennsylvapia Repub- 
licans was held at Harrisburg, and put a 
ticket in the field for the Fail campaign. 
We call it the Cameron Convention, since 
there is no doubt that Senator Cameron 
bossed it from beginning toend. The Con- 
vention was merely his tool. Nearly all 
the delegates were appointed by Cameron 
committees in the several counties. The 
whole thing was simply an exhibition of 
ope-man power, and in this respect the 
Convention did not differ from other Re- 
publican conventions which for a series 
of years have been held in that state. 

Last week the Independent Republicans 
of Pennsylvania held their convention in 
Philadelphia, and presented another and 
entirely distinct ticket for the suffrages of 
the people. Their platform denounces in 
severe and just terms the ‘‘boss” system, 
the ‘‘ machine” system, and the ‘‘ spoils’ 
system in the management of popular elec- 
tions, and thoroughly commits these Re- 
publicans to the principles of Civil Service 
Reform, to be established by law and faith- 
fully put into practice. The delegates to 
the Convention were chosen by the people 
in the several counties of the state, and not 
appointed by packed committees. The size 
of the Convention and the character of the 
members prove conclusively that a large 
body of Republicans in the State of Penn- 
sylvavia have determined to break down 
the Cameron power, even at the hazard of 
letting the Democrais win for the time 
being. While they claim to be Republic- 
ans, they do not propose to submit apy 
longer to the despotism and proscription of 
the one-man power, as embodied in Senator 
Cameron. On this subject they mean busi- 
ness, even at the price of temporary disas- 
ter, and are far too much in earnest to be 
wheedled out of their purpose by any half- 
and-half compromise. 

We confess frankly that our convictions 
and sympathies are heartily with these In- 
dependent Republicans, and we should not 
be at all surprised if the great body of Re- 
publicans in Peonsytvania should join their 
ranks. Their action is simply an organized 
protest against the methods which, under 
the manipulations of Senator Cameron, have 








for years past ruled the Republican Party of 
that state. To call them a faction, made 
up of a few “ soreheads,” is not to describe 
their real character or their purpose. If 
they are ‘‘ boiters,” they are bolters against 
a corrupt and intolerable political despot- 
ism, and we believe in such bolting, when 
circumstances, as in thiscase, make it the 
least of two evils. The time had come in 
Pennsylvania for Republican voters to 
assert their rights and organize themselves 
in a way to make the assertion practical and 
effective. The time had come to declare 
that the ‘spoils system,” administered by 
a political ‘‘ boss,” shall no longer rule 
Republican politics in the state. Such we 
understand to be the meaning of this Inde- 
pendent movement, and, as such, we urge 
every Republican in Pennsylvania to sup- 
port it. 

We believe that the future good of the 
Republican party will be best promoted by 
routing Senator Cameron and his cohorts at 
the next election, even if the Democrats 
win the day, as seems now not at all unlike- 
ly. Defeat will be the end of him as a 
‘*machine” manager; but it will by no meaus 
be the end of the Republican party or unfit 
it to win a victory in the presidential con- 
test of 1884. The party can very easily sur- 
vive his downfall, and, regenerated by a 
temporary disaster, come forth strong for 
bew conquests. We have no fear that the 
party in Pennsylvania, or in this state, or in 
any other will lose Its vitality and power 
by being divorced from the ‘‘spoils sys- 
tem.” If it can live only by drawing its 
life-blood from this system, then let it die. 
Party life perpetuated in this way is not 
worth the cost. The leaders in the Repub- 
lican party, each and all, will commit a 
grievous mistake of policy if they fail 
to understand the widespread purpose, 
among the people to reform the politics of 
the country, and, as one means of doing it, 
to put an end to the ‘‘spoils system.” The 
death of President Garfield, in the light of 
the circumstances which led to the sad 
eveit, ought to ring the knell of, this 
system. 





A GROSS BREACH OF FAITH. 


THE Senate Jast week passed the House 
Billi for the distribution of the remainder of 
the Geneva Award. The bill now goes to 
the President, for his signature, and if he 
shall sign it, a gross outrage against good 
faith, as wellas against the principles of 
justice and equity, will obtain the sanction 
of law. The two controlling provisions of 
the bill are these: 1. That the remainder 
of the Geneva Award shall be distributed 
in the payment of the losses of those claim- 
ants who suffered from the depredations 
of the rebel cruisers, that were entirely ex- 
culpated by the Geneva Tribunal, which 
losses were not computed by the Tribunal 
at all, because, as it held, Great Britain bad 
no responsibility for these depredations or 
the losses occasioned them}y. 2. That, 
after these losses shall have been reimbursed, 
the remainder of the Award chull be dis- 
tributed pro rata among those claimants 
who paid war premiums at any time during 
the Rebellion. The other parts of the Biil 
consist of the machinery for carrying out 
these two ideas 

It is amazing, in view of the well-known 
facts, that such a bill should ever get 
through thetwo houses of Congress; and, 
if President Arthur does his duty in the 
premises, it will not have the sanction of 
his signature. Nobody denies aod nobody 
can deny that the claims of both of the 
classes, whose losses are proposed to be 
paid by this bill, having been carefully con- 
sidered by the Geneva Tribunal, were dis- 
allowed and rejected; and, hence, that 
Great Britain never paid and the United 
States never received a dollar for the 
reimbursement of these losses, any more 
than for losses occasioned by a thunder- 
storm or an earthquake. There is no ques- 
tion upon this point, since it is a matter of 
definite and certain history. So, also, itis 
equally well-known that the individual 
losses occasioned by certaiu rebel cruisers, 
paid to the insured by insurance compan- 
ies, were not only presented to thé Geneva 
Tribunal by the Government of the United 
States, but were by it allowed and careful- 
ly computed, and formed a part of the ag- 
gregate sum which Great Britain was 
required to pay, theeety gg this as 
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gregate by some~six millions of dollars. 
This fact, too, is a matter of bistory. 

It is, moreover, a well-settled principle of 
Jaw that these insurance companies, whose 
claims are entirely excluded by this bill, 
having paid the losses suffered by the in- 
sured, were subrogated to all their rights 
and stood before the Geneva Tribunal and 


before Congress with all the rights 
which the original losers would have 
bad if their losses had not been 


paid. Every lawyer and every man of 
business common-sense understands this 
principle. The courts of this country and 
of England have uniformly affirmed and 
applied it as a well-settied doctrine of law. 
The Geneva Tribunal adopted it in making 
up the aggregate of its award. If it bad 
not done so, the amount awarded would 
have been Icss thun it was by some six mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Still further, the fund paid by Great 
Britain and received by the United States 
has all the characteristics of a trust fund, 
paid and received for certain purposes and 
for other purposes. It belongs, asa matter 
of commercial right, to those for the pay- 
ment of whose losses it was awarded, and 
the simple duty of the United States is 
judicially to find these parties and thev 
pay the money over to them. The United 
States have no other interest and no other 
right in the fund than such as grows out of 
the powers and duties of a trustee. The 
fact that the trustee in this case is a gov- 
ernment does not change the equities of 
the matter to the breadth of a hair. 

And yet the United States, according to 
the provisious of this bill, propose to pay 
two classes of claims that were entirely 
disallowed by the Court of Arbitration, and 
to exclude altogether another class of 
claims—that of the insurance companlés— 
that were allowed and computed by the 
same Court. ‘That is to say, the bill diverts 
the Fund from one of the purposes for 
which it was awarded and devotes it to 
another and wholly different purpose. 
Whut is this but a grossly dishonest breach 
of trust?’ And, as such, it is upon its face 
an act of knavery, and the knavery is none 
the less real because the two houses of 
Congress have just given it their sanction. 
Honesty and good faith are older laws than 
the will of any Congress. They ought to 
govern that will 





Enlitorial Notes. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY is unfor- 
tunate just now. The failure to secure Dr. 
Newman Smyth was preceded by the resigna- 
tion of Prof.C. M. Mead, who held the He- 
brew chair, and is now followed by that of 
Prof. J. Heory Thayer, who holds the chair of 
New Testament Exegesis. Professor Thayer 
was secretary of the New Testament Section 
of the American Revisers, is one of the five 
fellows of Harvard College, and the author of 
important works on New Testament grammar 
and lexicography. He resigns because he 
feels keenly the galling nature of the exac- 
tions of subscription to that Andover creed 
which constantly reminds one of the shiftless 
Irishman, who said it would have been money 
in his pocket if he bad never been born. 
We sincerely hope that he will not press his 
resignation. He kvows well enough that a 
certain liberty of subscription to creeds is and 
always has been allowed in New England, and 
the attempt of The Congregationalist to prove 
the contrary will have most credence in the 
rauks.of Unitarianism and “ Orthodoxism.” 
The trustees will now have their hands full. 
We suppose they have been raising money to 
endow a uew professorship of dogmatic theol- 
ogy for Dr. Newman Smyth, which should be 
untrammeled by visitorial control ; but that is 
now ended by his acceptance of bis call to 
the pastorate of the Center Church at New 
Haven. Andover bas shaken the tree; but 
New Haven has gathered tbe fruit. Prof. 8. 
Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, has declined the 
professorship of Hebrew, so that they have 
to fill the two chairs of Old Testament and 
of New Testament Exegesis, should Pro- 
fessor Thayer persist in bis resignation. The 
men who are suitable for such « post are very 
few and they all dislike fetters. The question 
Will he be willing to subscribe to the Creed? 
is a very serious factor in the problem of 
éejection, and, as in the case of Professor 
Thayer, may rule out most of the few whose 
scholarsbip aud religious faith make them fit 
to hold the position. ~ 

SS 
In a dozen lines or 80 we spoke very unfavor- 
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Cathoe World, on Methodist Missions. Mr. 
MacCarthy demands to be heard in reply to 
the extent of a columnor more. We tbink we 
can satisfy him, without printing his commun- 
ication. He wants us to show how he “twists,” 
in the language of our accusation, the Report 
of the Society to serve his own ends which are 
to ‘disparage to the utmost the work and 
achievements of Methodist missions.”’ We re- 
ply: In the first place, he began his article with 
the iutention of showing that Methodist mis- 
sions are a dead failure, and he goes through 
the Report, culling oat here a sentence, there a 
clause, in which the missionaries speak frankly 
of their difficulties and discouragements. 
Putting them together with some bold infer- 
ences of bis own drawing, he manages to give, 
even though he copies statistics correctly, a 
false and extremely disparaging view of 
Methodist missions. He infers from a state- 
ment that theological students in the Biblical 
Ivstitute in China receive $2.20 a month, be- 
sides ‘‘room-rent, tuition, and incidentals,” 
that inducements are held out to the Chinese 
to become Christians. It isthe universal cus- 
tom to help poor theological students in this 
country ; but nobody thinks of characterizing it 
as the purchase of converts. He assumes that 
the same state of things prevailsin Africa, and 
he ‘‘twists’’ a sentence io the report of a mia- 
sionary in India to make a harmless method 
“like the Chinese and African practice of bir- 
ing converts.’? This isa gross perversion. An 
indication of ‘‘ willful blindness to truth’? may 
be found in Mr. MacCarthy’s treatment of 
Sunday-school workin India. As this is a fair 
sample of his ‘twisting’? methods, we quote 
from him: 

“Ofthe 7,501 pupils in his schools about 

6,000 are ‘ non-Christians.’ ‘Some ofthe leaders 
of these classes are already Christians and 
others are inquirers.’ Evidently, they take 
pretty much any they can catch. * Multi- 
tudes in the caste are talking of the religion and 
many do not hesitate to state that they will 
soon become Christians’—for a consideration, 
it is to be feared, as in China and Africa.”’ 
Mr. MacCarthy tries to make {t appear that 
those who teach in the Sunday-schools are 
sometimes Christian, sometimes heathen, 
just as it bappens. Now, in order that our 
readers may be in a position to judge for them- 
selves of his fairness, we copy fromthe Report 
the context: 

* Qur Sunday-schoois still increase. Of the 
7,501 pupils in our schools about 6,000 are non- 
Christians. It is one of the mysteries of our 
work to see how God is giving us the children 
even of those who would oppose our religion. 
These Sunday-schools are conducted exactly 
like. Christian schools and encovragements— 
such as cards, pictures, Sunday school papers, 
etc.—are given the boys, the same as in Amer- 
ica. 

**The work in many parts of the district is 

spreading among lower classes, and we believe 
that the way is being rapidly prepared fora 
very large ingatbering. Some of the leaders 
of these classes sre already Christians and 
others are inquirers, and in many placer per- 
sons have been baptized. forming a nucleus for 
alarge work. In one class (the Chumars) so 
often mentioned in this report, there are over 
500,000 persons in this district, and so many of 
their religious leaders and others haye become 
Christians that multitudes in the caste are 
talking of the religion and many do not 
hesitate to state that they are soon to become 
Christians.” 
Everybody can see that in the second para- 
graph Sunday-schools are not referred to at all. 
If this is not willful blindness, then there is no 
such falling fn men. 


Mr. MacCartay, ridiculing the conversion 
of Canon Campello, said he was “‘a poor, bat- 
tered creature, eminent in no sense save for a 
scandalous life.”” Upon this we remarked: 
**A Protestant could not bring a more telling 
indictment against the Church in Rome. Why 
was he not removed, if this were true’ To 
this Mr. MacCarthy sends -us this reply: 

“Why? So intelligent a journal as Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, surely, ought to know. Campello 
was not removed for the simple reason that he 
forestalled the action of bis ecclesiastical 
superiors. He was aware that bis removal 
was impending, so, with Italian grace, he 
stepped out, instead of waiting to be kicked 
out.” 

If Mr. MacCarthy is not misinformed, Cam- 
pello’s “ecclesiastical superiors’? must be 
extremely slow in instituting the process of 
“ kicking’’ unworthy subordinates out; so slow, 
in fact, that Campello might have lived to a 
good old age as canon of St. Peter’s, unless, 
indeed, he were promoted. It is known that 
be was in communication with Dr. Vernon two 
or three years before he stepped out. The pre- 
cise facts about Campello we do not profess to 
know. We have read a great deal about his 
case, but have seen no evidence that his re- 
moval was contemplated. It may be that he 
was, as Mr. MacCarthy says, “eminent in no 
sense save for a seandalous life’’; but, if so, 
Mr. MacCarthy capnot escape the alternative 
that it argues something radically wrong in 
the Church in Rome to permit a high ecclesias- 
tic to make for himself a reputation for a 
‘scandalous life.’? It-takes years of open 





Sbly of en article by Jobn MacCarthy, in the 


for a ‘scandalous life.” We confess we do 
not share the enthusiasm of some Protestants 
in regard to prominent converts from Catholi- 
cism. Some adventurerers and men of worth- 
less character have assumed this rédle, and been 
warwly welcomed to Protestant churches and 
pulpits. The result is that suspicion attaches 
to worthy men who leave the Church of Rome 
for conscience’ sake, On the other hand, 
Catholics are always ready to fling slanders 
after those who leave them. They vilified, 
they continue to vilify Luther. They have 
thrown mud at Father Hyacinthe ; but, sup- 
pose he or Campello should return to Rome, 
would Rome hesitate to receive them? We 
trow not. 


NortuinG could be more to their honor than 
the attitude of the critics of the management 
of the American Home Missionary Society 
toward it since their rout at the annual meet- 
ing. That they represent, or might control 
the large majority of the supporters of the 
Society there can be no doubt ; but they speak 
inthe most earnest words their determination 
that, so far from any injury and loss befalling 
the Society, it must receive even more hearty 
support, so that the missionary work shall not 
be crippled, but, rather, be strengthened. 
Very admirable and generous in this direction 
is the letter of Dr. Webb, of Boston, in 
The Congregationalist of last week, and The 
Congregationalist itself and The Advance, while 
severely criticising the management of the 
meeting by certain men of Brooklyn notoriety, 
yet agree in the same hearty and generous tone 
toward the Society itself. As it has been 
given out already that within the year the 
personal element will be eliminated from the 
conflict by the withdrawal of Dr. H. M. Storrs, 
it may be hoped that public criticism will soon 
cease as completely as it didinthe case of the 
American Congregational Union. The result 
of the annual meeting of this Society, it will 
be remembered, was the election of an almost 
entirely new board of directors, supposed to 
be friendly to the late secretary, Dr. W. B. 
Brown. The conclusion in this case was that 
Dr. Brown declined an election and Dr. L. H. 
Cobb was unanimously re-elected. 


VERY admirably does Zhe Examiner say: 


**It bas sometimes been thought one of the 
weaknesses of Baptists that they have no set- 
tled creed, to which, at least, its teachers aud 
preachers should be required to pledge con- 
formity.. Such a pledge is required of every 
Presbyterian minister, who is asked before li- 
censure and sgain before ordination : ‘ Do you 
sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, as containing the system 
of faith taught in the Holy Scriptures?’ But 
itis a notorious fact that many Presbyterian 
ministers do not so receive it, and hoid that 
the Westminster Confession ought to be radi- 
cally revised. The Baptist method is incom- 
parably the stronger. Regarding creeds as 
useful statements in brief of the teachings of 
Scripture, but recognizing no authoritative 
exposition of Christian truth except that made 
in the Scriptures, they require of candidates 
for the ministry only a candid individual in- 
terpretation of the Word of God. Such indi 
vidual! interpretation results in substantial 
uvanimity on all cardinal points of doctrine 
and it may justly be questioned whether there 
is greater unity of belief on these points in 
any evangelical denomination than there is 
among Baptiste. 

“The method of holding men to a fixed 
creed is everywhere a failure. Tbe method of 
leaving each man to make his own creed from 
Scripture, with an implied obligation of bonor 
to sever his denominational relations when bis 
creed differs at any vital point from that of his 
brethren, has practically demonstrated its su- 


periority. Asa means of securing denomina- 
tional orthodoxy, it is incomparably superior 
to any other. This is to be expected; for it is 


the method of Scripture which throws upon 
every man the responsibility of investizating 
truth for himself, unfettered by any human re- 
strictions.”’ 

We remember that on one occasion Dr. Charles 
Hodge expressed to President Moss his recog- 
vition of the fact, and his surprise that the 
Baptists, with no creed to subscribe to, bad 
held so closely and uniformly to the old faith. 


Now that further arrivals of Chinamen- sre 
prohibited, may we not hope to stop the 
bratality to those lawfully here, for humane 
men in every land already cry: “ For shame !”’ 
Those who would abuse a dog as Chinamen 
are abused in California, Nevada, and Col- 
orado should filfthe corners of felons’ cells. 
«* Will you walk into my (country) sald the spider to 

the fly; 

"Tis the (fairest, freest country) that ever you did 

spy.” 
We bung out our sign, ‘“‘ Emigrants wanted ”— 
no nation barred, no questions asked. On our 
invitation, the Chinarman came, a pilgrim and 
a stranger, and we were in hovor bound to 
give him “fair play’’; but we uever did it, and 
all the world knows it, and Russians may well 
sneer at our remonstrances against their abuse 
of theJew. The Chivaman is booted by the 
rabble; crowded from the sidewalk and 
knocked down by drunken loafers; beaten 
and driven from his mine and his works taken 
possession of ; end denied justice iu the courts, 
till he exclaims: “I am in a land without 
law, among @ people witbout principle.” It 





that abuses him, as Jong as no class protects 
him nor punishes the ruffian. It was sad 
to see statesmen, who rept over the wrongs 
of our black brotber in the South, turn 
upon our yellow brother in the West, who is in 
a etill smaller minority than the Negro, being 
buta handful to his foes, If Americans in 
France were treated as we permit the China- 
man to be treated, what a furore there would 
be. Yet France never encouraged immigration, 
as we did. ‘The Californian may have some 
good qualities which the Chinaman does not 
possess; but, if he averaged as sober, industri- 
ous. and law-abiding as the Chinaman, be would 
save one-half his taxes, close two-tbirds of his 
saloons and prisons, and discharge two-thirds 
bis police. Nations, like iudividuals, over- 
estimate themselves and disparage their neigh- 
bors, and we are not so much better than the 
Chinaman as we claim to be. A great orator, 
Mr. James G. Blaine, when he raised the anti- 
Chinese war-cry, said: ‘‘ It is the cause of the 
house against the hovel.’’ This isa fine phrase; 
but what doesit mean? The house is not afraid 
of the hovel, nor has it any right to make cause 
against the hovel. Suppose it a four-room 
house. Then the eight-room house may turn 
on it, and declare it a nuisance, and so on up 
to the palace. .The common laborer, be he 
Chinaman or other man, if he try to lay by any 
provision for family or old age must live ina 
hovel. Jt is the very best he cando, But the 
California sand-lot agitator, who is the 
prime mover in the antt-Chinese crusade, 
has shown in his various twistings avd 
turnings that he looks with equal animosity 
upon all above and all below him. There must 
be but one level, and tbat hisown. And it is 
for such men as these (the rowdies of thirty 
states, who have drifted to our furthest shore) 
that many of our publie men make themselves 
ridiculous in their denunciations of the Chi- 
nese ; it is for such men as these that a great 
people make themselves a spectacle of derision 
to other nations. Many good men have been 
drawn into the movement ; but, in its essential 
feature it is the cause of the rowdy loafer against 
the patient toiler, and not “the house against 
the hovel.” There comes to our memory the 
words of a celebrated California divine, ad- 


ago, in the beginning of the anti-Chinese agita- 
tion: ‘‘ Beware, when you put your salary in 
your pocket, lest the eagle on the bill shall 
stick his talons through and scratch the thief 
of liberty.” 


THe Khédive has suddenly found bimself 

powerless at the very moment when his 

triumph over the rebellious minisiry and mili- 

tary leaders seemed complete, and Egypt is in 

abarchy again. The English and French repre- 

sentatives find themselves completely foiled in 

their attempt to restore peace and order. 

They had begun to apologize for the apparent- 

ly needless presence of the foreign fleets 
(supposing the reconciliation to have been real 
and permanent) and to insist that Arabi Bey 

apd his chief abettors be interned in the in- 
terior of the country, when, witbout a note of 
warnbiug, they find that the miaistry, with the 
support of the army, the Noiables, and the 
ulemas, has obtained the upper band and the 
Khédive cap make no bead against them. In 
the sudden and bewildering change is to be 
seen the cunning and donble-dealing of the 
Sultan. Openly he has upheld vigorously the 
cause of the Khédive, which is also the cause 
ot England and France; but secretly he has 
evcouraged Arabi Bey and the National 
party, in order, doubtless, to bring about a 
state of affairs in which he will have a pretext 
for intervention. Is the Khédive in the secret ? 
Probably uot. He, nodoubt, sympatbizes with 
the Natioual party in the desire to be rid of the 
yoke of England and France; butit is not 
likely that he and Arabi are feigning hostility 
to deceive the consular agents, who have re- 
ceived a grievous affront in the rejection of 
their ultimatum by the ministry. According 
to present appearances, the Khédive stands 
substantially alone, without a ministry and 
without an army to support him. Whether be 
will regain bis last power is a question the 
answer to which we must look to the future 
to give. 











Normal School Institute, the eminent pbilan- 
thropist, who understands the Indian question 
as well as any man in this country, submits the 
following suggestions on this subject : 


«1, That there be at Washington a competent 
superintendent of Indian eduvation and not 
less than $3,000,000 per annum devoted to that 
department. 

“2. That boarding schools, being far more 
effective than day schools, owing to the irregu- 
lar attendance and the bad home influences to 
which children at the latter are subjected, be 
especially multiplied; those at the agencies 
being put under the care of missionaries, and 
that abandoned army posts at well-chosen 
places be turned into Indian schools, under 
selected army officers. 

8, That, by providing sufficient salaries, a 
superior class of men be secured as Indian 
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Through inefficiency and change of officers, 

rather than through a bad system or the 

am the Indian, bis progress bas been re- 
ed. 


“4. That the present policy, under treaty, of 
making entire provision, without charge, for 
nearly sixty thousand Indians is most damag- 
ing to the race, the evils of which should be 
counteracted, as has been done in a few cases, 
by requiring a return in labor and regular at- 
tendance of children at school on pain of for- 
feiture of supplies. 

"5, Theobjective point being self-supporting 
citizenship, that facilities fora practical edu- 
eation should be ample, the right to hold land, 
eubjection to law, be established, and all the 
conditions of citizenship be promptly created "’ 
If the pol'cy here outlined had been adopted 
twenty-five years ago, there would now be no 
Indian question before the American people. 
The adoption of the policy now and ite faith- 
ful application for a quarter of a century to 
come willleave no such question outstanding 
at the en’ of the period. Indians are men, 
and, like all other men, are capable of being 
educated and civilized and fitted for citizen- 
ship by education. That such is not the pres- 
ent condition of all the Indians in the United 
Btates is due to the fact that the Government 
has never made the end “‘ the objective point” 
of a consistent and persistent policy; it has 
spent millions upon millions of dollars in fight- 
ing the Indians and in feeding-them, as hungry 
animals; it has often robbed them of their 
lands and violated its treaties with them; but 
it has not tried the power of education, except 
ip a very limited way, to lift them to the 
status of civilized men, taking rank with white 
people as citizens of the United States under 
the regulation and protection of just and equal 
laws. Thisis the policy which General Arm- 
strong proposes. We have no doubt of its 
wisdom or of its success. 





Mr, George WILLIAM Curtis bas written a 
characteristic and capital letter to Senator 
Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, who is now one of 
the leaders of the Independent Republicans in 
that state. The pith of the letter consists ia 
setting forth the fact that revolt against one 
system of party ‘“‘ bossism’’ or set of party 
**bosses,’’ for the sake of establishing another 
system of such “bossism’’ or another set 
of “bosses,” will practically amount to 
nothing as a reform in civil service or in polit- 
ical methods. If the revolt is successful, it 
simply continues the old régime in new hands 
avd does not reach the evil to be cured or serve 
the general interests of the people. It puts 
down one set of men and puts, another 
and perhaps as bad a set in their place. Such 
a triumph fs really notriuwph at all in favor of 
popular intereets. What is wanted, as Mr. 
Curtis thinks, is a radical change of methods, 
such as will divorce government appointments 
from party politics, and place them on the 
basis of ascertained merit and qualifications 
for the public service. This will take the pat- 
ronage power away from the ‘‘bosses,”’ and, 
consequently, put an end to the race, Mr. 
Curtis is quite right in his views on this sub- 
ject. The evil to be corrected is one of long 
standing and thoroughly imbedded in party 
politics; and the remedy must go to the bot- 
tom of it and cut to the bone. Platform 
resolutions and general talk about putting 
good men {fn office and keeping bad men out 
of office, without a change of methods, will 
not gain the end which Civil Service Reform 
seeks to attain. Phe ‘ bosses” care nothing 
about the resolutions so long as they can grab 
the spoils, wield the patronage power, and 
name and virtually elect their own men. 

Members of both houses of Congress have 
become so addicted to the vice of absenteeism 
as to make the vice a grievous public wrong. 
When the case of a contested election from 
South Carolina came up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, last week, the voting showed that 
there were ninety-eight absentees from the 
House, or more than ove-third of the whole 
number. A test vote in the Senate on the same 
day showed that there were thirty absentees, 
or nearly one-half of the whole Senate. Sen- 
ators and representatives are elected to attend 
to the duties of the office, and are paid five 
thousand dollars a year and their mileage ex- 
penses for the service. The two sessions of 
one Congrese do not, for a rule, consume more 
than ten months of the time of the members, 
leaving fourteen months with no duties to per- 
form. Each member is paid a thousand dol- 
lars amonth for the time of actual service, or 
at the rate of about thirty-three dollars a day. 
It is very plain that the absentees do not and 
cannot, during the period of their absence, ren 
der any service as av equivalent for this lib- 
eral pay. There may be in a few cases neces- 
sary causes foratemporary absence; but these 
causes do not at all explain the amount of ab- 
senteeism that exists among members of Con- 
gress. It is, indeed, eo great in amount as to 
be a great evil and practically a fraud against 
the people. Congress ought to pass some 
laws on this subject so stringent and effective 
in their character as to put an end to this evil. 
A member ebsent without permission for a 
given period ought to forfeit his seat, and not 
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simply his pay during that period. There 
ought, at the very least, to be penalty enough 
against the vice to stop the vice. 


Tue law of the Unitéd States under which 
General Newton Martin Curtis, of this city, 
was indicted and last week tried, and on two of 
the counts in the indictment convicted, pro- 
vides as follows: 

“That all executive officers or employés of 
the United States, not appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with theadvice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, are prohibited from requesting, giving to, 
or receiving from any other officer or em- 
ployé of the Government, any money or prop- 
erty, or other thing of value, for political pur- 
poses; and any such officer or employé who 
shall offend against the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be at once discharged from the serv- 
fee of the United States, and he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined in asum not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars.” 

The jury by their verdict declared that Gen- 
eral Curtis bad violated this law in the man- 
nercharged and eet forth inthe firstand eighth 
counts of the indictment. His counsel at once 
gave notice of an intention to move for an ar- 
rest of judgment, on the ground of exceptions 
taken during the trial and on the further 
ground that the law under which the convic- 
tion was obtained is unconstitutional, and the 
23rd of June was fixed as the day for arguing 
this motion, and General Curtis was permitted 
to depart on his own recognizance in the sum 
of five hundred dollars. This conviction, if 
sustained by Judge Benedict in reference to 
the exceptions taken, will be helpful to Civil 
Service Reform in the matter of political as- 
sessments. It will bring to the knowledge of 
Government employés the fact that there isa 
law against this long-standing practice, which 
cap and will be enforced in the event of its 
violation. We heartily approve of the law, as 
far as it goes, and only wish that it was more 
general and sweeping in its provisions. The 
practice itselfisa part of the ‘‘spofls system,” 
which we hope to see plucked up by the roots. 


Jupez Cox, during the trial of Guiteau, was 
severely criticised by the newspapers because 
he did not summarily suppress the disorderly 
conduct of the prisoner and preserve better 
decorum inthecourt-room. Some papers went 
so faras to impute to hima bias of mind in 
favor of the prisoner, which disqualified him 
properly to conduct the trial. It is quite true 
that the scenes of the court-room were often 
Inconsistent with that dignity and solemnity 
which become a court of justice; and it is 
probably true that, if the Judge had been made 
of sterner stuff, he might and would have pre- 
vented much of this disgrace to the forms and 
processes of justice. We think, for example, 
that Judge Davis, of this city, would have so 
mavuaged Guiteau as to keep him for the most 
part quiet and certainly would have suppressed 
any demonstrations by the audience. And, yet, 
now that the trial fs ended and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia has reviewed 
the whole proceeding and affirmed all the 
decisions and rulings of Judge Cox, public 
sentiment looks upon Judge Cox as having 
conducted the trial with great wisdom, care- 
fully avoiding any grounds that might lay the 
basis for a new trial. His deliverance on the 
preliminary question of jurisdiction was a 
masterplece of clear, lucid, and conclusive 
argument. His charge to the jury contains 
the best exposition of the law in regard to in- 
sanity that has ever been given by the Bench 
inthiscountry. Judge Cox by this trial bas 
become known to the country and the world 
as a jurist of the very bighest order, and this 
will amply compensate him for any temporary 
apnoyances which he may have felt from news- 
paper criticisms. 





PosTMASTER-GENERAL Hewe, in a letter ad- 
dreseed to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposes that all second-class mail- 
matter, which consists of newspapers and 
magazines, should be distributed through the 
mails free of any postal charge. He says that 
the postal revenue from this source for the 
last year amounted to $1,899,048.64, and that, 
consequently, the loss to the Government from 
abolishing postage on this matter will be each 
year about one and a half million dollars, in 
round numbers. He refers to the fact that, 
under existing laws, such mail-matter is now 
distributed free of charge within the county of 
publication, adding: ‘‘ There does not seem to 
be avy sound reason why the Government 
sbould distribute a New York newspaper free 
within the County of New York or a Boston 
paper within the County of Suffolk and yet 
charge postage onthe same newspapers when 
they cross the line of those counties. It hap- 
pens, not infrequently, that newspapers, or 
other second-class matter, is published in 
towns which are traversed by the line dividing 
two Counties. It does not seem reasonable to 
send papers free (o the subscribers on one side 
of the live and to exact postage from those on 
the other side.”” We say Amen to the sug- 
gestion of the Postmaster-General. [ntelli- 
gence, rather than trade, and even rather than 
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postal revenue, should be fostered by the Gov- 
ernment; and this is a sufficient reason why 
all second-class mail-matter should be free, 
and equally so why letter postage should be 
brought down to the one-centrate. ‘ihe coun- 
try would gain by such a change vastly more 
than the Government would lose by it. 


...- Speaking of the moral to be learned from 
the case of Jesse James, who, it says, “‘ was 
‘converted’ in an interval of his crime and 
baptized into a Baptist church, of which he re- 
mained a member ‘in good and regular stand- 
ing’ to the day of his death,” Tie Hzaminer 
says that it “‘ proved only this, that here was a 
man too desperately wicked to be saved even 
by the Gospel of Christ, and that there were 
professing Christians in the West who bad still 
the first principles of their religion to learn.” 
The Examiner often surprises us by its assertions 
about religion; but we confess to more than 
ordinary surprise in reading this. The case 
may prove that there are very strange profess- 
ing Christians in the West (as there are in 
the East); but how it proves that God’s par- 
doning grace is limited by human wickedness 
we fail to see. We wish the editor would give 
a long and careful disquisition, occupying the 
last four columns of the first page of The 
Examiner, explaining just where the line is 
drawn between the writer’s goodness and Jesse 
James’s desperate wickedness, beyond which 
God’s grace cannot pass. 

....We wish to call the attention of The 
Springfleld Republican, which seems to be dis- 
posed to waste time and ink in the attempt to 
cry down the Massachusetts decision againet 
Walt Whitman's Poemsas a piece of persecut- 
ing bigotry, to the fact that Mr. Emerson is not 
to be quoted on that side. That he wrote 
the very unmeasured and enthusiastic letter 
attributed to him is not denied ; but, if anv one 
willturn to Mr. George Willis Cooke’s * Life, 
Writings,and Philosophy of Emerson,”’ issued 
by the same house which published Whitman’s 
Poems (Osgood & Co.), they will find there a 
statement of Emerson's settled view when he 
came to understand the case better and to con- 
sider it more carefully. Mr. Cooke asserts 
distinctly that he was vexed by the use made 
of bis letter and would have been glad to 
recall it. But there is little need of discussing 
the matter, as Whitman himself, in the last 
number of the North American Review, admits 
that Emerson held bis book unfit for publica- 
tion and pressed him bard to erase or change 
certain passages. 

...-The Knoxville Chronicle (Rep.), referring 
to the bill to settle the debt of Tennessee on 
the basis of sixty cents on the dollar, says: 
‘“*Wecannot see how any one who acknowl- 
edges the state debt asa binding obligation 
can ask for a greater concession than is given 
in this bill. Even this can never be justified on 
the ground of the state’s inability to pay. The 
Btate of Tennessee is able to pay every dollar 
of her debts, dollar for dollar. She can pay on 
the basis of sixty cents to the dollar and never 
experience inconvenience the least burden- 
some.’’ She ought, in justice, to pay the whole 
debt, without asking any reduction of the 
amount. 


...-Correspondents express astonishment at 
the character of the article by the Rey. A. 8. 
Fiske, a Presbyterian minister in California, 
on tie change of creed by the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Francisco. It surprised 
us also; but we thought it only fair to allow 
a free presentation of the side in the discus- 
sion which we do not believe in. Notwith- 
stauding the fears of Mr. Fiske, the church 
is going on in good Christian work and the 
pastor is preaching good orthodox doctrine. 
The chief trouble with the creed is that there 
is more of it than Presbyterians require a 
church to use. ' 


....8ome of the Presbyterians are taking up 
Dr. Zachary Eddy’s late words in The Advaace : 


‘“*The danger to the faith does not He just 
now in Congregationalism, nor in Andover 
Theological Seminary ; but ip the secret spread 
of a subtle liberalism in the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland and America ”’; 


and are confessing that there is too much truth 
inthem. Weare not sure but that one sent- 
ence has something to do with the warning in 
the report to the Assembly, which we quote 
elsewhere. 

...-The Pennsylvania revolt against the 
political dogmatism and despotism of Senator 
Cameron deepens and widens with the progress 
of events. The Independent Republicans are 
thorougbly aroused, and, unless the Senator 
bas the discretion to take the back track, his 
ticket is doomed todefeat. He cannot save it, 
even with the aid of the President in putting 
at his disposal the Federal patronage in Penn- 
sylvania. 

...-The Sacramento Record-Union says that 
not less than twenty th d Chi are 
employed in California as house servants, 
being preferred to any other class of servants 
that can be obtained. This isa very singular 
fact, if the Chinese be those leprous and danger- 
ous wretches that the “ hoodlums”’ andthe dis- 
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honest politicians represent them tobe. The 
fact gives the lie to this sort of talk. 


...-The Boston Journal, alluding to the 
demand from certain quarters for the recall of 
Minister Lowell, says: “It is with some 
timidity that we venture to suggest that there 
are some Americans who are not Irish-Ameri- 
cans and who yet have some interest in our 
relations with Great Britain.” This Irish 
clamor against Minister Lowell has no found- 
ation in any misconduct on his pert. 


....When The Biblical Recorder, endorsed by 
the The Watchman, gives it as a lesson tobe 
learned from the withdrawal lately of an able 
minister from the Baptist body, that ‘‘the 
churches should never license a proud, ambi- 
tious man to preach, no matter what his gifts 
and talents may be,” it is gailty of en inde- 
cent and uncalled for insult to a man who has 
earned only respect. 


..«. The question is asked frequently now- 
adays: What will God do with those men in 
heathen lands who have never accepted nor 
rejected Christ, because they bave uever had 
the chance to hearof him? It is a sufficient 
answer to say that God will deal with them 
right and that their unfortunate position 
ought to stimulate us to increased missionary 
zeal. 

....A constitution for Utah, with a view of 
{ts becoming a state, has been adopted by 
twenty thousand votes for it and less than one 
hundred against it. The Gentiles of the terri- 
tory paid no attention to the election. Utah 
will have to wait until the question of Mormon 
polygamy is fully disposed of before she comes 
into the Union as a state. 


....The Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald (Dem.) 
urges the Southern representatives in Congress 
to demand the restitution of the cotton tax 
taken from the South just after the close of 
the war. The better way for the South is to 
drop this subject altogether. The tax was 
legally levied and collected and will never be 
refunded to the South. 


....Secretary Teller says that he does not 
propose a general and forcible disarming of the 
Indians, but simply favors the policy of en- 
couraging them to deliver up their arms vol- 
untarily, even to the extent of offering thema 
bonus, if necessary. To this policy there cer- 
tainly can be no objection. 

....We beg to assure the readers of The 
Presbyterian Journal that Toe INDEPENDENT 
never said that the report of the Presbyterian 
Committee of Fifteen on the Home Mission 
Board had ‘‘a flavor of local indecency and 
Congregationalism about it.”” The word we 
used was “independency.” 


...-The fact that all the public offices 
throughout the state were closed on the day of 
ex-Governor Washburn’s funeral shows the 
high esteem in which be was held by the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin. It is computed that some 
eight thousand persons attended his obsequies. 





..+.The Uhristian Advocate has done excel- 
lent work in bringing out abundant oral and 
documentary evidence, proving the regular 
marriage of Abraham Lincoln’s parents. 
There is no excuse for any further repetition 
of the doubt. 


...-Our “‘ Biblical Research’? happened to 
go to press last week without the Hebrew 
words being editorially corrected. We beg 
pardon o f the Rev. Wm. H. Cobb and of any 
Hebraists who read it with surprise. 


.... A correspondent writes us that thereis no 
truth in the report thattbe Rev. J. Hyatt Smith 
is disgusted with his congressional life and in- 
tends to become pastor of a church in Ver- 
mont. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Supscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors te join in order- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per dunum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense acceésion 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ipg us ov the new club rates now named. 
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Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER. 
Fine Clothing toorder a specialty. Junction Third 
oe Fourth Avenues, N. Y. Novelties and bargains 
D superior ready- made Clothing, cut from g s de- 
anak for fine custom trade. 


a 
GREAT CLOTHING HOUSE. 

Har amiilion people in New York and adjoining 
cities, and another half a million within a few hours 
distance from here, by boat or cars, will probably buy 
& newsult of clothes in this city before the fourth day 
of July next. All such will want the most fashion- 
able goods, made up in the latest and best styles and 
at the very lowest prices. The house of Devlin & Co., 
known and highly respected here and in every section 
of the country, are able, with a fresh and desirable 
stock, to meet all such demands on the shortest notice, 
embracing Reception Suits, Wedding Suits, Business 
Suits, Riding Suits, Military Outfits, Police Outfits, 
Fire Company Outfits, Brass Band Uniforms, Target 
Company Uniforms, Army and Navy Uniforms includ- 
ing the most stylish “ dress-parade” coats, with gold 
lace trimmings, etc., wanted by our Generals, Lieuten- 
ant-Generals, Major-Generals, and Brigadier-Gener- 
als. Also uniforms for our Admirals and Commodores, 
our Middies and our West Pointers. All these, includ- 
ing local representatives of the British Army and Navy 
besides, can be accommodated by Devlin & Co., at short 
notice. To execute an order is one thing; to do it 
well, 80 as to give entire satisfaction in style, quality, 
and price,is quite another. Devlin & Co. are patient 
in pleasing, persistent in keeping their t 








A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT. 


b most charming and delightful Summer 
resorts of which we have any know —_ tA 


The Manhanset House, co by ess) 

& Chatfield. has many attractions h highly com- 
mend it; amoi , the fact that it is n easy 
reach of the 
— x meee ° oe table. It 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


EDDY'S 


rigerat 


WITH A REPUTATION OF THIRTY YEARS’ STAND- 
ING, AND ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE TO 
BE THE BEST IN USE. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue; 
1388 and 1840 Broadway. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE WEG co., Mt’re’, New York City. 











and faithful in executing orders from the city or (by 
mat!) from the country. It is one of the largest, most 
reliable, and best conducted business establishments 
in New York and is an honor to the trade generally. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


Tue business of the GonHAM MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY as manufecturers of SOLID SILVER WARE was 68- 
tablished about the year 1831 and was carried on ina 
limited way until the year 1852, when the firm com- 
menced to extend their operations, and such an im- 
petus was given to the business that they soon be- 
came known as the largest manufacturers of Silver 
Ware in the country, and untilthe year 1863 SoLip 
SILVER WARE was the sole business of the Company; 
but in the latter year they again enlarged their works 
and commenced the manufacture of fine Plated Ware, 
now well known as the Gorham Plate, and since that 
time this has been a department of their business, 
the manufacture of SoLip SILVER WARE continuing, 
Lan to be the principal business of the Com- 





pany. Under their direction and leadership, this 

ranch of industry has been wonderfuliy developed 

in this country. Not alone their own productions, 

but the whole Silver trade has been constantly ad- 

vanced inthe manufacture of fine wares. under the 

— of the example of this successful business 
ouse. 


A WORD ABOUT FURNITURE. 





and quick sales is the motto of this firm. 
CHINA MATTINGS. 


Messrs. H. P. WiiciaMs & Co., of No. 250 Canal 
Street, are offering 1,000 Rolls of China Mattings at 
very low prices, to which they ask the attention of 
the readers of M INDEPENDEY ese goods are 
now so cheap that all can afford to have them. The 
stock of this highly respectable firm embraces every- 
p= nd novel and desirable in this line in the market. 

rs from all sections of the country are respect- 
fully » solicited. 








PENMANSHIP. 

We call the attention of all persons interested in 
the perfection of their handwriting to the system of 
ene gp ey bn elaborately set forth in the May num- 

man’s Art Journal,an advertisement 
of which you will find ta another column. Beauty, 
brevity, grace, and distinctness all combine to make 
this system superior. 


ER 
CUSTOM SHIRTS. 

Messrs. StMPsoN, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON (see adver- 
tisement) offer ag good shirts as any man need to 
wear at the very low price of $leach. Persons living 
out of the city will be furnished with directions for 
self-measurement and can be perfectly fitted. 





MAY AND JUNE AT THE SHERWOOD.—El quar- 
ees exe offered to familtes, at special rates, ~- 
wesent and following months at the Sherwood 
fth Avenue, on the corner of Forty- fourth St. 
a 


A NEW TRAIN 


via the popular Shore Line between New York and 
dence, R. L, leaves the Grand Central Depot, 
New York, at 4 P. m.; arrives in Providence at 10:35 
P.M. 
Return ne, Mares. Providence at 4:45 P. M.; arrives in 
New York rat 10 P. M. 


Drawing- room ¢ cars attached both ways.—Exchange. 
EASY SHOES, bap ne quality, for ladies 


pm. Fine t 
work a specialty. Genk 241 Fourth Avenue, Es- 
tablished 1840. 


THE WEEELY PRESS. 

“THE Best NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED IN PENNSYL- 
vans.” This is one of the many complimentary 
things said about the PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY Prees 
by its contemporaries. It is, indeed, an enterprising 
and thoroughly readable newspaper, whose pazes are 
never soiled by the unclean things which make so 
fart journals of the day dangerous visitors in the 
ary iy cavele. oom. 2 en 

dsome moun wall map of Pennsylvan 
& ety, incher, and THe ‘VESELY PREss, one 4 
or $1.50. Specimen copies free. 


R. M. WALTERS, 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Narvesen Pianos, 
has opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 59 University 
Place, corner 12th Street, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second-hand Pianos can 
always be purchased or rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos alsosold on installments. 




















MALARIA. ::*\2":i3:0s28'%, 
is the most successful rem 
8 edy for Chills, Fevers, and 


all other forms of modern malaria. A full substitute 

for quinine. Sample boxes sent. 50 pills in a box 

sugar-coated. Price, 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 12 
xes, 


GEORGE TALCOTT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York, 


S.-S. and Lecture- _ seat 





THE TAYLOR CORBINASION §.-8. CHAIR. 


Send for full descript’ also of variety of St 
of latest pattern a Settees: Chairs. and cecntns 


for gene seating, boards, Dustiess 
Crayons, etc. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond St., N. Y.; 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 











REWORKS, 
FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS 


Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free te all 
applicants, 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sent to Every Seotion of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must ascom- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent ’? will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree, Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 





Simpson, Hall, 


Miller & Co., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square. 


FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE TABLE. 


ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


Articles selected for presents carefully boxed and delivered in all parts of New York City and Vicinity. 





Weekly Market Review. 


{For the week ending, Friday, May 20th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. . 





COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice........ . eo" 

Santos, Choice to Best......... deadoed 

SbRth ecceassiatnesad teeceshes ee 12h 900" 

Be cktuce evesece s talaies Cataculieiadel 25 @254 

Pin esGeesscnsavecece sonst . 84138 

NS 4.6:066-645540008 cndeaeu eoccee 84@138 

TEA 

Piss kek scbed sdevssacssidesenee - 20 @40 

BOM TIGER. osc c cc ccse qececvsenegea 18 

PRIAGREetaee, specacsnnséueciaeote 14 @45 

CE cit vckatas, <onaneces +27 @Q65 

Ge tacthccbe sree s< duce meerace 15 @7% 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ....++++++ 7U@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. .... .ccccccccccccces ) 
CE iiao.00 006.0008 044% 05* 
PEL cnn voebapescvecs's 
GQRAMULOTED. 6660050 cdccsess teens. 
Wuitr.—S8tandard A 
ange > sne.-cerenscansd 
YELLOw —Coffee C 
en Cee Te 
MOLASSES. 

GE oc tives hctibentsacdvictepvcee 82 (@88 
ae || ere re -35 @41 
0) eee 87 (44 

a pe 45 («64 

Be CI idenecidcndsenctescane 50 @80 


FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl... 5 75 @ $6 00 
Grand Bank Coa. 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass. 





Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ 10.09 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Maas.......- 800 @ 900 
Herring, per box..........-+++ 17 00 @ 18 00 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islends, per busb. —— @ — % 
Mediterranean.............+++ — — @ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins’s, ‘“—— @ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Pheonix, s+ —(« 280 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s‘ 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* otherbrands “ 140 @ 1 4 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ere. 


Flour: 
Bour Hxtras......... ccoce OS ast 
ee Te. cncmeeheageoneteege ‘a 
Superfine Spring. . ee @ 
State Exira Brands...... . 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 


Minnesota Straights.. 
Spring Wheat Patents. . 
inter Wheat Secouds.. 

Ex. Amber, Ind. O.. Mich. 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex.. ©.,{nd. 
Double Extras Obfo, {nd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 


RESSSESRSHSTSSSSESSE 
QSDIHHOSNHSDS 5965 
SCARSAAAPSAOHIW HENS 
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8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
@enessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
NO.2..ccrcee--seeee- 840 @ 3 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 480 @ 4 
Richmond Fami ER AEG A 700@ 7 
Rre Fiocr: 
DU iscakees.:6tebccousteos 300 @ 82 
Pennsylvania ......sse00.. 40 @ 450 
Corn MEAL: 
Wester ..cccccccesccces - 8399@ 48 
Bravdywine .........-.. 4£00@ —— 
Prize Medal............++ 450@-— 
GRAIN 
WaHerat 
WRI :. -n00r00- socccces++- Ol 46 @S— — 
i Mntbdvescceve gees A ae Un om ao 
Red Winter.......... cooeee 141 @ 151 
Coun: 
Mixed, NOW.....+-+s+++sese— 83 @ — 84 
Yellow . essccccccccce— Ol @ — QB 
White, No. 2.........0.....— 91 @ — 2 
Oats: 
White .....ceecceecesseceee— S94@ — 65 
ChICAZO ..ccscscccccccces -— 0 @— — 
New York..coccscveceseses — 574@ — 60 
RYE. 
Btate...cc-ccces seseeece so 90 @ — HE 
Pennsylvyania...... sooceess—= B04@ — 903 
BEANS: 
Mediums........secccseess- 330 @ 8B 55 
DEN 62048 «59sc0dese0 6 Ot Gn noes 
— as putuéewenias vesoes OO 8 65 


Green, 1881, @ bueb........ 10”#@-—-— 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
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HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — @ — 6 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Jbe.. — 8 @— 9 
Clover, mixed, «eee — 6 @ — 70 
Oat Straw. * eee 35 @ — 40 
Long Rye Straw, “ w — 70 @ — 7% 
Short Rye Straw, * “ — 50 @ — 55 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW ‘BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice.........23 @24 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ <2 @24 
State Dairy, tubs.inferior........ ..... 18 (@20 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 18 @19 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @17 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.........ccccsccsees 10}.@11 
rrr or 83@10 
4) ae ce Reseaneendes 4@7 
Ohio factory, flat fine...... correo secs LOQQ—) 
Flat, Wood to prime...ccccoscccrscccees 7 @10 
Skimmed II sis cons. ccases seees 44@ 56 
Full-skimmed factory, eis. cocte WED 


EGGS. 


DRESSED POULT RY. 





Turkeys, dry picked............ 5 @- = 
Spring Chickens, Phiiadelpbia..— 2 @Q— 22 
DOW, SOE. 006:0.0000500056008 4 @— 15 
* State and Western..:....— if aQ— 
Ducks per pales. ic cscs deedsee — 7% @ti 28 
VEGETABLES. 

Green Peas, Southern, per crate..$1 25 on 00 
Onions, per DbL......... see ceneee — — @ 2 8% 
Colery, Der GOZ......-..ce.eee o—_—- a — 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl.........— — @— — 
Beets, per crate.......... coop 06 Lats 
Cabbage, per bbl........ «eee 1 50 @ 2 SO 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 200 @ 4 2 
Turnips, yc areg oe D1. wwecccee 2 50 @ 2 7 
Potatoes, State Rose, perbbl.... 4 00 @ 425 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 275 @3 12 


DOMESTIO GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Southern, per qrt..— 20 @— 28 
Apples, North Spy, per bbl..... 5 00 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... —-—-@--— 
anys Greeniugs, fancy lots, 


Pee rere eeeeeeeee see 
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Cranberries Jersey hoice,percrve— — Q— 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime per 

OUDEE 0 6900805-00600000000089 —— @— 
Oranges, Fla., per §-bbl case....— — @— 
Oranges. Fla., per §-bbl case ord. - — @— 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush..— — @— 
Peanuts, Vinginiahand-pkd,per lb— 93Q— 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ — a-— 
Peaches, Peeled. ......... 
Peaches, Unpeeied......... ecese 400— 
Wlackiberriad |. 6<'n dod. se ccccopesa — 14 @— 


CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed....... ao ccs q 

We-tern Dressed..............— 5 @— 
Live Sueer- 

i. ee 
Live LAMns: 

Fair to prime....e.scccceeees — 7 @— Il 
Live CaLves 

Jersey primeé......eeees 

Buttermilk ..... bones 
Hoes, Dressen: 

State, per 100 Ibs... .cccccsses 


5 ty, “ ee “é 


I 
[J 
2 
a 
| 
lame Sslill 
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_ 
=) 
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Live, State, Western, 100 lbs. . 
a 


GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 


pul Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano,.........8— 


Listers’ Stand. Super — nate. .87 00 
Ammouiated awe: 82 00 

oe Gs Phosphate, bescosien 29 00 

© Greens Be oe ccc ccees 31 00 

“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 

“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 

“© ~=Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 

00 


=8Se 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 
Baker's ewe Fertilizer 
heat oe 
ed bt nl a 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
‘ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead rigan Garden W 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead acbaeen Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Biesiass Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,....cccsocsece 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superpbeoe- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 
me fen ‘Ave Dollar Phos- 
phate 000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
e ay — me, pa 8,00 
augh’ port Bone, per 
a poasemgede Specareoeceep -+ 41 
Alien’s Phosphate... ebaese 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.. jbbsoke tt 45 
Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, + 4: ¢. < 
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Guano, ay or Gitenare 
oS) ron eae 5 
Bone, ground fine, averag 
* dissolved, Nm oe a gE 
German Potash Salts, Kainit.. 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. ).. 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢. % per 
WOE evessswseess ceseteas 16 @ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs.— — @ 
Dried Biood, per unit. . * 
ASHES.—We quote 5 @bh ‘cents ‘or Pet 
and 6 @6} for Pearl. 


a 


First- Class Printers’ Materials, 
"proving Pent te. Boaks for Eagrovern 


(a! 





| 8s 
$88 81188 ss3s8 33388888 &8 sassssssssse 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2 00 
00 
8 50 
8 00 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton end 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 





ee ee © 8% @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork: 

Mess. Now..... aia aha «+ -820 00 @$20 25 

Bistee Prise ..ccoccccccces 17 00 @ 17 530 

PNG MOG, <0cccccccces - 18 50 @ 19 50 

Family.....-sscccsssecceee ¥2 00 @ 23 00 
BACON: 

Bhort Clear 206 ceccccccce 11 374@ 11 50 

Long Clear........ ° - 1100 @ 11 & 

eee coves OE 374@ 11 50 
Cut MEATS: 

Smoked Hams ........... — 144@ — 15 

Smoked Shoulders........ — ll4@ — 12 

Smoked Strips............ —-—@— 1 

MILL FEED. 

AREER a pe SE hee etna £18 00 @$19 00 
Ss oh, SEES Re a Te: —— @19 00 
80 lbs...... wanbons sevcsecceces 22 00 @ 24 00 
DOPED Secnccccccvccccecteces at Oe Wan OO 
Sharps........... Stach eseen -. 31 00 @ 82 00 
Ee eee. 2% 00 @ 27 00 
Otl M ey nceees we ‘—s 35 U0 
Linseed able idacoévenedas 00 @ 33 00 
Barley Meal..............00+. 81 00 @ 82 00 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


LADIES’ AND AND CHILDREN'S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering at a large reduction from 


former prices their stock of Imported 
and those of their own manufacture—viz.: 
Misses’ Suits in Silk, Worsted and Piqué 


Secques and Ulsters. Also Ladies’ Wrap- 


pers and Suits in Cambric, Gingham, 
Nainsook, and Linen Lawn, self-trimmed 
and with Eimb ntti 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering a fine assortment of Paris 
Novelties in Chiné, Plain 


India and French 


and Fancy 
Louisines, Foulards, 
Pekin Stripes, Moire Antiques and Fran- 
White and Colored Gen- 


and Japavese Crepes, to- 


cais Pongees, 
uine Canton 
getber with a choice stock of Gros de 
Londres, d’Ecoxvse, Satin Rbadames, 
Merveilleux, etc., etc., at very attractive 


Prices. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





SS 


Financial, 


THE BASIS OF BANK-NOTES 


One of the features of the national bauk 
system consists in the fact that the notes of 
the national banks are guaranteed by the 
Government, and that the Government in 
every ivstance holds United States bonds, 
owned by the banks and deposited in the 
Treasury, to the amount of ten per cent. in 
excess of the notes issued, which bonds are 
liable to be sold at any time for the re- 
demption of the notes, in the event of a 
failure to redeem them by any bank or 
banks. This makes the notes just as good 
as the credit of the Government and guards 
the noleholder against the possibility of 
loss, unless the Government itself should 
either repudiate its debt or become bank- 
rupt. It is not possible to give better pro- 
tection to bank circulution. The notes of 
the national banks circulate iv all parts of 
the country at a uniform value, without 
any question or doubt as to their safety, 
“because the credit of the Government stands 
behind them and its faith is pledged for 
their redemption in the event of failure by 
the banks. Bank failures do not affect the 
notes in the slightest degree. 

The basis of this complete security lies 
in the bonds of the United States which the 
Governvment holds for redemption purposes 
in the event of a bank failure. These 
bonds, however, are veing rapidly paid off; 
abd at the present rate of payment all the 
three-and-a-half per cents., which now fur- 
nish the basis of about sixty-four per cent., 
or nearly two-thirds of the circulation, will, 
in a few years, be retired, leaving only the 
four and four-and-a-half per cents. out- 
standing and available for banking pur- 
poses. The latter bonds may eveni:. .|ly 
cost so much that the banks would 
find little if. any inducement to buy them 
and deposit them with the Government 
as the means of obtaining circulation 
less ten per cent, of their face value. The 
city banks, especially, might prefer to sur- 
sender their circulation and organize under 
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state autbority, rather than procure it at too 
costly arate. The only advantage which 
they derive from being national is gone 
the moment bank circulation ceases to be 
a source of profit. 

So, also, the four and four-and-a-half per 
cents., even if used for banking purposes, 
after all the three-and-a-half per cents shall 
have been retired, will, in the end, become 
payable and be retired, if the Government 
continues the policy of paying the public 
debt until the last dollar is canceled. 
The public debt being entirely liquida- 
ted, then, of course, the present basis 
for the issue and guaranty of bank- 
notes comes to an end; aud, without. some 
alterations in the law, the whole system of 
national bank-notes would collapse and dis- 
appear, for this reason. As at present 
established, it cannot survive the extinction 
of the public debt, and it is doubtful 
whethe: the national banking system can 
survive the extinction of note issues by va- 
tionul banks. Most, if pot all of the na- 
tional banks would, with the extinction of 
note issues, abandon the national system 
altogether and organize as state banks. 
They would do so not in the interests of 
the general public, but in their own inter- 
ests. Aside from the privilege of a note 
circulation, they have no interest, as busi- 
ness institutions, for remaiving under the 
national system for an hour; and even this 
privilege bas not been sufficieut to induce 
many of the best banks of the country to 
organize under national authority. They 
have preferred to remain state banks, with- 
out the privilege of issuing votes. 

Shall the national system of banking be 
abandoved with the payment of the public 
debt? The greenbacker says Yes, and tbat 
too, even before the debt is paid; yet the 
sound and sober sense of the great mass of 
the people replies in the negative. Assum- 
ing, as we do, that the people will demand 
the continuance of the national system, on 
the ground of its great advautages, as 
shown by the experience of nearly twenty 
years, we conclude that Congress must and 
will devise some policy to continue the sys- 
tem, even after the present public debt 
shall have been paid. What the policy 
shall be is a question that ere long will en- 
gage the attention of tbe financial thinkers 
of the land, and be the subject of earnest 
discussion, alike in Congress and out of it. 
We do not here indicate its nature, intend- 
ing to reserve this point for remark at 
another time. Our general position is that 


the national banking system should be con- 
tinued, and that when the preseut out- 
standing bonds of the Government sball 
cease to be available, as the basis for the 
issue of bank-notes, it will devolve upon 
Congress to devise some adequate substi- 
tute therefor and give to it the sanction 
of law. 





NATIONAL BANES. 


Tue stocks of our city banks are largely 
held by careful investors throughout the 
couptry, and it gives us great pleasure to 
present our readers with the following 
summary of the principal features of the 
different statements printed in this issue of 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 

CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources. .........eccces. eves 
Capital stock.....-++s00- 
Undivided profits... 
WALL STREET NATIONAL BANK 











Resources..... $5,613,306 
Capital stock... 500,000 
Surplus.........0- eee 00477 
Undivided profits. .......0.-.-ssee8 43,514 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources sees 62,573,707 
pa ae al stock.. eee 250 000 
Surplus..........- eee 150,000 
Undiv ded BEG cccecccence cose 73,101 


METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 








Resources «++. $20,016,798 
Capital stock... «++ 3,000,000 
Surplu - 1,250,000 
Undivided profits seoneuseseseoetiae 259,081 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 








Resources. .. , A 
Capital stock - $200,900 
Surplus...... " 640,000 
Undivided profits..........+-..++ 72,050 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources. . 

Capital stocl 

Surplus 











Capital stock ok hiaieanadnese 402.906 
so eae eaumnebanenedeeaeennne’ 53,285 
Gudivided prouts...... maneceteecess 62,346 
er 8 NATIONAL BANK. 
$4,010,856 
1,000, 
250,000 
108,048 








AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





TT Csccicescesebares 
Capital stock. . 

SE eeransionn 
Undiv profits. 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resource .$13,105,475 
Capisal: stoc /000:000 
Sur purples in leiainae ie 000 

ivided profits 100,831 








PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources... 
Capital stock.. 
Surplus......... 
Undivided profits 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources., ee 
aw stock. . . 2,000,000 
en 

ivided profit 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 














NATIONAL PARK BANK. 









MOSOWTENB 00-0. ccccoscccecs covceese 110,208 
Sootel stock.. 9 
Sur 
Unc 1 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
DOSGRIOEE, cccccccccccecssccoccosee 6,214,056 
Capité 4 stock, . . 600,000 
i vcccocknaten se 400,000 
oe 91,544 
AL BANK 
1,090,000 
144,590 
181,975 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
IEE, « svacccncmmscsiocecsnnens 5,780.610 
ERR 1,099,000 
SEN. ocvssccasee me 118, 
Undivided profits.........cssseces 122,715 





sepecceoacortecccoucsecene 2,520,855 
Capital stock kcciseebhmeeenesbeeens 300,000 

Di sencentennennacetpeaniesas 150,000 
Undivided DRGEI. asccececcstesess 74,017 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 
case stock 
Undivided profits... 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

Resources... - . $1,575,112 
Capital stoc! 250,000 


SP ceo. covsece 
Undivided profits 





50.000 
40,418 













:000 
Ondivie ided profits... 57,616 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources. . 
pm a ae stock. 
Unliviéa WR... see 


Capital st stock 
Cndivided i profits 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe money market has continued to 
rule very easy throughout the week; the 
rate to borrowers on pledge of stock col- 
lateral ranged between 2 and 4 per cent. 
Government bond dealers were supplied at 
2 and 24 percent. Timeloaus were quoted 
at 8 and 4 per cent. Prime mercantile 
paper was stiff at 5 and 54 per cent. 

Untrep States Bonps.—The Govern- 
ment bond market was quiet, though an 
advance of 4 per cent. in extended sixes is 
reported. 

The — ee were as follows: 
Ask'd. 








ke". | Bid. 
Tota, lug | Currency 6s,'95.132 


fe, "81 ,con.at a4 
*81,con.at 844101 10144 Currency 6s, 96.133 


ae 1591, 114% 11 Currency 6s,'97.184 - 
434s, 1801, 11586 1155 Currency 4s, 98.196 - 
4s, 1907, ge pate 120% oom iat | Currency 6s, 99.138 o 
4s. 1907. coup....120%4 121 | 


The one hundred sad fourteenth call for 
the redemption of bonds of the loan of 
March 8d, 1863, continued at 34 per cent. 
from July ist, 1881, just issued, is as 
follows: 

** TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, May 27th. } 

“ By virtue of the authority conferred by 
law upon the Secretary of the Treasury, notice 
is hereby given that the principal and accrued 
interest of the bonds herein below desicnated 
will be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the City of Washington, D. C., on 
the ist day of August, 1882, and that the in- 
terest on said bonds will cease on that day— 
viz. : 

“Registered bonds of the act of March 34, 
1863. continued during the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment under the terms of Circular No, 42, 
dated April lith, 1881, to bear interest at the 
rate of 314 per cent. per annum from July Ist, 
1881, as follows : 

748 4 No. _ 800, both inclusive. 

. 5,500, both incin<ive. 

0. 3,600, both inclusive, 

1, bon No. 17. 156 to No. 19,000, both inclusive. 

5,000 No. 6,075 to No. 6.400, both inclusive. 

10,90 No. 10,441 to No. 12,500, both inclusive. 
Total, $15,000,000. 

“Many of the bonds originally included inthe 
above numbers have been transferred and can- 
celed, leaving outstanding the amount above 
stated. 

** The six months interest due July 1st, 1882, 
on the above-described bonds will be paid, as 
heretofore. by checks sent to the address of the 
payees, and the interest from that date to Au- 
gust Ist, 1882, will be paid with the principsl 
when the bonds are redeemed.”’ 


GoLp anp Sr.vER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $84,695, which, 
withthe amount previously reported, makes 
a total of $1,713,987 since the first day of 


- 
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January. The exports for the same periods 
amount to $2,850,551 and $28,644,848, re- 
spectively. 

Various opivions are expressed in regard 
to the large shipments of gold that are now 
being made, one of which, being by a 
prominent banker, to the effect that the 
production for the year will be sufficient 
to meet all foreign demands and that the 
preseut amount on hand will nut be reduced 
to any very large extent. 

ForEIGN ExcHance.—The foreign ex- 
change market was dull and in the late 
dealings of the week the quotafions were 
$4.874 for sixty-day bills and $4.90 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of 4c. to 1}c. from posted figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks shows a loss in 
specie of $3,707,700, a gain in legal tenders 
of $1,575,500, an expansion in loans of 
$1,320,000, a decrease in deposits of $754,- 
400, and a decrease in circulation of $152,- 
500. The movement for the week results 
in a loss in surplus reserve of $1,943,600, 
but the banks still hold $4,208,625 in excess 
of legal requirements. 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 

















Bid. Aseea.) Bid. Asked 
America.......... 53 154 |Mech’s & Trad’rs 98 = — 
American Ex... .125 'Mercantile....... 122 130 
Chase National. 175 — (|Merchants’ .....132 — 

t — ‘Merchants’ Ex..19 — 

— |Metropolitan....168 — 

-- |Nassau olsun = - 

— ‘New York.. “= 

oe Ninth Natiouai. 195 _ 

. 121 North aa. im = 

Corn Exchange.. 172 — Oriental 140 - — 

Fourth Nation...1844 — = |Bacific.... oe - 

fulton... . “127 
German-A4m'r'n.. 93 — |Phenix 

Hanover. .......133 — !Republic > 

mpt"s & Tr’d'’s.. — 264 |ShoeandLe’th’r. — 134 

len aeens 1235 — te we _ 

Leather Man'f...170 — |Tradesmen’s....109 — 

Mechanics ....... See 155 _ 

Mec. Bank’g Ass.105 110 Uni. States Nat..— 160 

Stock Marker. — Speculation on the 


market was dull throughout the week and 
the Stock Exchange was the sceue of no 
busivess. Nevertheless, the market was 
firm, in face of the various rumors circu- 
lated for the purpose of breaking prices, 
and what fluctuations there were were con- 
fined to narrow limits. The outside oper- 
ators still manifest a lack of desire to 
invest while the present unsettled condition 
of things exist. At the closing of the deal- 
ings of the week prices took a slight fall 
on some of the weaker stocks, owing, no 
doubt, to the timidity of the holders to 
carry them over a holiday. The sales of 
the week amounted to 1.302,739 shares. 

Frsanciau Items.—Nortbern Pacific 6s 
up to 1024 and there is no remaining doubt 
that the option of $20,000,000 of the bonds 
will be availed of on June 30th by Messrs. 
Belmont, Morgan-Drexel, Winslow-Lanier, 
and J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London, to 
complete the divisions of this great line not 
yet fully provided for. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in a4 amount, at market rates, wba ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisiaciory reierences 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

an ial attention given to orders by Mail 

elegraph from Hanks, Hankers, and 

pl institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to cone 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


_ § Nassau St., N. ¥., 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France 


COMMERCIAL and 7 TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Tho Financial hentai of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cent. Depentunes at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1,3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in sion of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Com pontes having lines under construction and 
thelr bonds purchased or — tinted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 

wns,and Cities, cn for Railroad Companies 


Tow: 
and other Corporations. 
UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and oe Corpora- 


GLLins, Bouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 








_—— whose property isin the hands o ers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WI BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 





newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rate of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may rerder necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpow, CanaDA,on app.ication addressed to the 


Managing Director. 
JOSEPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 





GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
BT ee 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND as 
PROPERTY RENTED 224,0*"e4 for 


tances made promptly. nai 
T AXES ond, Assessments looked after and 


N pa Mortgage for a term of years 
LOAN S carefully negotiated. " 








A separate corps of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of property 
Aomned by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago and 
icinity 
ae Refe rences given in the principal Eastern cities, 
esired 


United States CGovern- 
ment womans coma Co., 


mneeapeantes March 23d, 1882, une e Sea geranee 
f New Jersey. ce mpital 85 
SHAR S $10 EAC D NO tse ety BLE. 
For_transportin 
rs, Express, an . 8. 
mited States and Territories and to do a 
Contracting Business with the Executive 
ments of the United States Government. 
A limited antity of the Stock of the above C 
any for sale at par. For poepomns ¢ and ~ &; “in. 
‘ormation pe oonty in person or iby Totter to» 
EX IVE OFFICE OF THE C ANY, 
Boom No 1, Fighth Floor, Milis ‘Building, 35 Wall 
Street, New York City 
Subscriptions also received at the Office of the 
mt vuTe H E -T WES 7 ERN 


yf MORT@GE 0. 


ffers to vriean 


nite 








oy ityin Now York. 
or circular, references and xample a 


F. M. Pres NS, President; J.T. WA NE, Viep 

esident H. PERKINS, ‘Secretary ; CHAS. W. 
‘GiLeri, 5 Treasurer ; a. KE. HART, Aud .. <a 

Parties Desirous of Dealingin in 


T 
will dowell to write we or call om the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
i1 bed L oe BOWES Ae Steet 
This house trannacts a gone oes Commission 


business, with very ch 
interest ae on tt + y at ‘> per cent., payable 
man 


on dem 





charge. Over a million dollars loaned and nota dol- 

lost. Savings banks, colleges, estates, and private 
individuals who want SAFE and PROFITABLE invest- 
mevts write for cireu.ar and full information. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 













NATIONAL BUTCEERS’ AND DROVERS' Bane 
at New York,in the St oe of New York, at the close 
of business May 19th, 1882: 

SSOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............... eccceese 61,106,008 bo 
hocceces. ceccnsessgecqooooce vee 14 

U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 800,000 00 
Wa, Ue SD IIL, ccnnnsnnnsnesaeneesere 800,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag 18,400 00 
Due from otber national banks 82,658 88 
Due from state banks and bankers 12,211 22 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 84,401 40 
Current sxpenses and taxes paid 12,959 60 
Checks and other cash items 16,831 45 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 88.539 94 
Bills of other banks 21,778 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
~. pesceneccononscnnecescese éevevececsses 845 23 
eoagscesoepere 831,443 00 
Nender notes. 137,161 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
6 per cent. of circulation). 






L 

Capteal cj paid in 
plus fund.......... 
cis livided profits & See 














bank, do solemnl 
true, to the best ana be 
CHAS 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this Sch dar of 
+ eames N 7 Publie for Kings C Co. 
‘or 
Certificate fied In in New York Co. 


Correct.—Attest: G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 
z. 
H.SUSERHORN, | Direotors 





- JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK Ln a New York City, at the 
close of business, ney en ees. 1882 : 


Loans and discounts 





2 
2 
3 
2 















































44 
QUGRRIEENB. occcccccccscpecescccoce 10,084 57 
U.S. bond circulation. 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposi: 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand.............ssss00« 28,000 00 
Other stocks, meee and mortgages bddee 1,421,149 58 
Due from other national banks........... 1,528,484 21 
Due Le state + | private banks and nneo 0 
Real entate, a 71,000 00 
Real estate, other....... 130,675 42 
Premiums paid.,,,,........- 6,080 00 
Pachanges for Clearing-bo 1,084 149 99 
E ‘or Clearing-house. d 
Bills of other banks............. 10,000 00 
Fractional operons? nickels, etc,. 862 96 
Specie : Gold COIN... .. 2.6... . ce eeseeeeeees 1 3,429 00 
Gold Clearing housecertificates. 2,043,000 00 
DVEP CONN. ....0000 cocccccccccgeses 6,112 75 
Silver yp Seaceey certificates. 805.000 00 
Legal-tender notes................+. 1,861,420 00 
Redemption funa with U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of —" 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasure 116,000 00 
I  cccuiscnectanisbedainanbiinanasd $26,110,208 00 
LIABILITIES. 
,000,000 00 
vat oe 
45,000 00 
Dt 1,244 00 
Individua! “depo its subject to check..... 9,426.701 80 
Demand certificates of deposit. 216,160 08 
Certified checks...........scceeses 394,285 89 
eT eRe 154,560 46 
Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 157,060 81 
Due to other national banks.............. 9,002,624 07 
Due to C te and private banks and 
banke ecccescccce coccscesstoe eccetoos 3,388,625 46 





ef. 
Signed) Ls 1GH AT, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subseribed before me, this 25th tad of 
1RR2 Gro. 8. Hicko 


May. Notary Public, N. ¥. Count 

OLIVER HOYT.” ouinty. 

GEO. #. t Directors 

EUGENE KELLY, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL —s. at New York, in 


the State of New York, at of business 
May 19th, 1882: 


Attest: 








Real estate, furniture, and fixture 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Premium —— poaceaneceece o6se 0 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 
Rills of other banks...............seseesees 
poses. eeevevccccceccsoeces cocccce: soccece 
BHO. 2. 200cercccccee 
Legal-tender n 
Redemption = with U. 8. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 


Capital stock, paid in 


Surplus fund......... 000 
Un: ivided profits................ ° 764 
National bank-notes outstanding........ 91,800 00 
Individual deposits subject to aoe: eeaina 654.806 77 
Demand ore a of deposit........... 20,259 99 
Certified checks.............+++ «+ eee 48,2665 11 
Cashier's _a outetanding. 726 00 
Due to other national banks.... 2,284,545 70 
Due to state banks and bankers 


DeO cnccccanceseccaccocscocees 
STATE OF New Yorx«K, County 0! Yo 2 
LISAAC W. WH Cashier of the abov enamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Enowneaens and belief, 


WHITE, Cashier. 
Subseribed and sworn to before =, oe 20th day 
of May, 1882. eee Wurirs, 
ry Publie No. 100, 


City aan Count of New York. 

















Correct.—Attest: SAM’L C. THOM iN, 
a MPSON. Directors. 
LEWIS E. RANSOM, 

EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness on the 19th ony of of May, 1 1882 : 

d di = $908,889 84 
Loans and discounts.............sessee-e0s ; 
U. 8. bonds to — circulation. . 200,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par value)..... 95,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ..... 368,954 23 
Due from other national banks....., 76,698 66 
40,000 00 
8,010 44 
44,086 66 
56,954 00 
865,028 88 
201 962 00 
Koieenption. fond with ith U- 8. “Treasurer. 9,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer................ 3,000 00 
DO cccconcennerocescngovesoenssces $2,976,634 71 
1 stock paid in - sa $200,000 00 
Capital stock paid in... .......s..sse+ | 
. Gan, ...cccccee 40.000 00 
Undivided profits 17,718 47 
ST a ibcsencedunussgesesiaeness 180,000 00 
Individual 4 
ocheek........ 
Certified checks. 


19, Se 1 988,921 24 


st or New Yor«k, County or New Yor ones 

‘GEO. H. WYCKOFF cochten's of the New York 
County Henan Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is best 


in WYCKOFF Cashion” 


and Cas! 
Sworn toand subscribed PIERCE Sovary Pubic. 
v iWin i Pur i edie jew York. 
Correct.—Attest : 





Correct.—Attest : 


Ri OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER Le ney BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New Y core at the close of busi- 
ness on the 19th aad of f may, nome: 











Loans and ques $401,524 75 
Overdrafts............ 200 62 
. 8. bonds to secure 250,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand............... $20,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages....... 1,786 36. 
Due from other national banks....... 66,369 82 

Due pom state and private banks and 
a 8,651 60 

Banking? -house.. 

Other real estate 76,500 00 
Current expenses 8,031 00 
7,616 59 
14,080 67 
54,288 85 
18,814 00 
370 98 

ascde ‘viz.: Gold coin...... 7... $12,868 50 

Gold Bore -house 
certifi anes. eee. -116,000 00 
oa oe. nat 


ury for redemption 

State bank ctroulation outstanding... 

Dividends un 

Individual 
eck 


fled ch 
Due to other natio nks 
Due co state and private banks and 
Dankers......- 20.0. -eeeeeeeeeceees teeeeeng 6 00 





DE. ccncnveccnasbessemneceeuspecocssses $15 575.) 11 “9 
STATE OF New YORK, CounTY oF New York, s 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, L Cashier of the East River "ational 
Bank, , do solemnly pty thas Se above statement is 
true, to the best of my know ge.and bell 
: - Z. KE. NEWELL, Cashier. 
ren to and subscribed before me, shi 24th day of 
ay, 1882. NRY HOMAE. 
” Notary Public, Kings County. N. Y. 
(Certificate ed in N New York County.) 
Correct.—Attest: CHARLES JENKINS, 
JOSEPH ROG ‘ Directors. 
WM. PHELPS. 





ORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
Riots, NATIONAL bye of the City of {+4 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of bust- 

ness May 19th, 1882: 





























meposvennh 
Loans as and discounts.............+++ oe. +++ 8,293,272 61 
PUB... recess ccccecee-p.s0000 eo 1.736 84 
o ate bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo 155,425 00 
Due from other national banks. 280 018 72 
Due from state banks and bank 2.417 05 
206,650 00 
5,121 75 
66,364 41 
564,247 92 
29,334 00 
71 49 
706,423 00 
174,701 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
(5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
sag cane ob pebsoeceoesessasonsonecnsecesed $5,539,208 79 
LIABILITIES. 

Canteal stock paid in.... $400.000 00 
lus fund........ 100,000 00 
oa ivided profits. 57,615 68 

National bank-notes outstanding... 000 
DEVIRSHES GRBBEE. ccccccccss ccccpescocccece 440 00 
Individual deposits a to check...... 3,733,258 99 
Demand + —aepeaed BOs ccocscccees BL 47 
Certified checks..............+- $06,112 23 

Cashier's checks outetandeng. 589 
Due to other national banks 446,144 07 
Due to state banks and bankers. oe 181,055 97 


Total... ...0-scogpeccccrcccoss+cvcce oe 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, ss. : 
I, JOHN D. FISH, cashier ef the ~ Arment | bank. 

do solemnly swear that the above srewemnent is true, 

to the best of my knowledge and belie: 
JOHN D NOnSH. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 24th day of 
May, 1882 HERMAN E. STREET, 


Notary Public, Kings County. 
Correct.—Attest : AMBROSE SNOW, 
OHN T. WILSON. 


Directors. 
FERDINAND WARD, | § 


REISER A oanio 
ee in the State of 
ness, May 19th, 1 





ONDITION OF THE 
THE REPUBLIC, at ad 
New York, at the close of busi 

























Loans and discounts. ae 
. 8. 8 00 
Other stocks. bonds and mortgages male 00 
Due from other na‘ banks 79,616 81 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 42,745 58 
TRE caciassnadeseedovocossouens . 461,000 00 
Current expenses.......... 20,757 07 
Cues and other cash items. 18,125 86 
Exchanges for Clearing- one. 8,019,084 24 
Bills of other banks..... ° 16, 00 
Peosmnat pepe currenc 
pennies.. 121 18 
250,873 40 
Legal-tender notes.. 144 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 56,250 00 
Due from U. Ay (other t 
per cent. redempv¥ion f Piicnctcsces nek 10,000 00 
Bivcocdcccccscccscccsecccccccspocss ose $10,040,377 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Ci stock paidin..........-... «ssse+++ $1,500,000 00 
Surplus — er - 800,000 00 
Undivided profits............-..+-+« - . 307,206 35 
National benk. notes outstanding. 1,111,000 00 
Dividends unpald..............+.+++: 13,165 00 
ndividual de its subject eae 2,310,991 10 
d cates of deposit..... 60,158 30 
Certified checks................+. 2,616,610 41 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 42,877 10 
Due to other national banks...... .. 803,920 35 


Dus to einer eaten Seanee-- ------ 
STATE oF New Y. 
LE PULLEN, 
do mly swear that 
true, to the best of my know 
and sworn to befors me, this 24¢ 
Pesce pe fe, bite, Kings Canty, 


SER fs Pie xay,| inten 
adel 


Subscribed 
May, 1882. 


21 


RUPEE Or THR SROPITEN 27 8 F 


=. the — => 








Loans and RT noo -- $8,206. 105 62 




















Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Cipertng: Bouse. 
Bills of other banks................. 
Fractional 
irwoctonroees 
5 per cent. of wie Oe 
Total, ..ccccccccccecessc.cveve 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in. 

urplus fund,.... 

Undivided profits 

Yational bank 00 
Dividends unpalid............- i % 
ndividual deposits sub, ect to . 1,686, 49 
Demand certificates uf deposit..... “ 8,825 00 
Certified checks. ...........+-+++. eee 88,980 64 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . ° 51,587 74 
Due to other national banks... . 2,008,547 74 
Due to state banks and bankers,........ ee 5,589 

pa.seneee 98 


wled eand belief. 
true, ‘to the best of my kno rey oIo An, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to elere me, this 27th day of 
May, 1882. J. F. APGAR, eo Public, 


test : =D M. is fel — 

rreet. ALFR 

Comet: © POWERS, Directors. 
HOD'T SEAMAN, 


REMC ANIL OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
the State of New York, at the close of business 


May 10th, 18°32: 

y RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ...........se+e+s oo 
Overdraft). ...c.cccccceccccers sesceeses 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Other stocks, bonds. 
Due from other natio n eee 
Due from state banks. = bankers..... 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 

taxes — 
or and Petuer cash items.. 


Exchan for Clearing- neues 
Billa of other ban banks 












peal tender notes 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)............-+ +: 

Due from U. 8. ———_ other than 5 











per cent. redemption fund............. 1,000 00 
TOO . ccccccccccccccccscccsscosccceces $9,080,086 47 

— , sao LIABILITIES. one 

apital stock pa’ , 

Surplus fu: unc lop eccccccccce 144,500 00 
Undivided as \ eaieeieecmenniee 181,975 11 
National co aapes outstanding 000 
Dividends unpald............. +++ 8 
Individual den  & subject toc 2,060,201 97 
Demand oe panes of deposit.. 1.737 7 
Certified checks.........-.s0-++e00+ 141,627 64 
Cashier's checks outstanding..... 74.882 46 
Due to other national banks...... 8,009,655 61 
Due to state banks and bankers...... ics 59,845 b 06 


DOOR, vcoinscscccigeecces cosccanrovens 99,080.68 £86 47 47 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, as.: 

I, WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, Cashter of ‘the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best 4 m Ears e and belief. 

T. JOHN, Cashier. 
Subommes and sworn to Selene me, soe Oe ~ day of 


May, 1 RV A 
tary Pubite ad York Co. 
Correct.—Attest: ORD. KINS 
NICHOLS Directors. 
x M. MILLIKEN, $ 


KrORT OF teh CONDITION OF THE 
R* NITED STATES TIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of iow York, at the close of busl- 
ness May 19th, 1 















RESOURCES 
Loans and discounte. . $3,929,705 56 
Overdrafts........+++++ 1,794 64 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. ° 500,000 00 
U. B, BomGson BANE.....ceccessccescceces ° 10,000 00 
Other stocks. bonds, and mortgages..... 140,000 
Due from other national banks........... 168,173 85 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 60,725 
Real estate, furniture, and a copoe 1,881 
Current expenses and taxes pais. oo 83.293 








Premiums paid 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing ho 
Bilis of other banks........ 


IIED, oc coscsccse casecercecccccsccossece 20 
WOGED. cc cnccccccPoccs covcccccgeccoocccosooes 1,155 872 00 
ee rr 843 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of cireulation)...... ........ 22,500 00 





Demand yo aga of Gepost pesageneetan 
Certified checktisg 

Cashier's checks cutstending. 
Due to other national bank 
Due to state banks and banke: s.. 


ee #846: 462,464 88 88 
STATE cA ard York, County oF New York, ss. 

N_C. MURRAY, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do vB. swear that the above statement tr 
true, to the best of my a arog and belief. 

AN C. MURRAY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this b5th day of 
May, 1882. Jno. J. MCAULIFFE, 
Notary Pu eX. ¥, County, No. 46. 
Correct.— Attest : BRAYTON 'VES,. } 
U. ANT Directors, 


Jou L MecdoK, § 


RESet OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, May 































19th, 1882: 
_ musOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............+++ ooo $445,069 49 
U.8. bonds to secure circuiation..... 200,000 00 
Due from other national banks..... . 31,228 24 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. 2,600 00 
Current expenses and es pal 6,987 77 
Premiums paid..........--sss+006 4.718 7% 
Checks and other cash item 62178 
h s for ng-house 25,814 14 
Bills of other benks. 000+ secccocconccgoes 5,085 €0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
PENMIECS.......0-0---ee0e eovceeecce corecee 1,104 62 
Dosctesccoescotes ° 8,610 60 
Legal-tender n 96,508 00 
Redemption fund a with U. 8. uaaneeted (6 
per cent. of circulation(.........+++-..++ 9,000 00 
$832,088 29 
-$200,000 00 
6,000 00 
12,8¥1 84 
} 178,400 00 
ndividual deposits subject to c 422,480 96 
Demand — cates of deposit.... 1,213 26 
Certified checks..............+- - 2,731 99 
Due to J: P national WARNS. ovcccocvecvetess 7,800 OS 
GaOAE concancccccegnecescsocesentenndhoceal $832,088 29 
STATE OF Niiw Yorx, CousTY 07 or New oe Youn. 68.: 
, GEO. F. VAIL, Cashier of the abo 


8a 
May, 1882. 


Pubic, N.Y. 
Correct—Attest: G. H. ROBIN - Noo 





a 


) 


SOE ore, ON pee 


: 
i 
; 











——— 
















State of New York, at the close of business, May 


Reegny ce SF LONRETION OF, HE 


-» $7,139,681 01 





430.00 00 

8. bonds to secure deposits 200,000 00 
dia 587,606 2% 

e from other national banks.. 450.028 14 
state banks and bankers... 12,718 57 


from - 
al estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 70,827 57 





























Serrene ex and taxes pana. bonw oneee 62,458 20 
other cash items.. Side wae 13,443 25 
Sepa for Cigaring BOWED .o< coe ecoce . 802.7 5 4 
ong 5,200 00 

~ pt , oa y, nic ckeis, and 
° a 10,012 07 
1,020,004 50 
420,208 00 
605,000 00 

a. SEE fund with U.S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation). .... 600 00 
Wc cccecovsecces ceneiiinsd $12,551,086 08 20 

LIABILITIES 
Saga stock paid in ; : $2,000,000 00 
i Mentscaccaeuceoesssssagooce 251,000 00 
vided Sinns0esscsseenscsonehaene 427,543 19 
Nat bank- notes ‘outstanding....... k $87 7000 00 
Di pie ape ceaiad 565 90 
dividu toa to check . 5 112 88 41 
mand poates of deposir........... 51h 84 
_ ey 

rtified ch 0eaeeecoeps ceseosencceces 191 *9 91 
checks Outstanding............. 2 008 85 
nited States Conoetts eae 87.902 
q fvU.S. . disbursing om cers. wadan 28,84 O38 
ue to “ether national banks se 8.625.074 14 
Due tostate banks and bankers. $90.90 49 
eegscoccegcoges a1: 2.561, 698 20 


State OF New York, Cocnry or New Yor. ‘22. 
lL, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the abovenamed 
. do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my ues ae a od and belief 
KILLIN, Cashier. 
Pubserpes and ower, to - fo re me, this 24th day of 
Ma H. CHAPMAN, Rotary Publie. 
Ciness. rrect.—Attest : MORIIS FRANKIL 
ELIAS § HIGGINS. 
JOHN BYERS, 


yEPO RT OF F THE CON pisos OF TH 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, HE CITY A 3 
EW YORK, at New York, in the pate aa New York, 
at the close of business, May 19th, 1882. 
RESOURCES. 


* Directors. 










Loans ons discounts. . + $15,824,684 83 
i acccsdensedachenceestracncssocene 8.53 85 
. 8. ponds to secure circulation. 900.000 00 
nd 20,000 00 
108 201 88 
e m other national banks.. 887.607 75 
© from state banks and banker: 27,212 
eal estate, furniture, and fixtur 657,292 60 
Current expenses and taxes pald. 119,340 50 
Premiums paid... ..........--. 21,1"5 00 
Checks and other cach items. . 87,545 54 
Exchanges for C leering house e ‘TT 792 89 
ills of other os 50,520 00 
ractional paper © aveney, ‘pickeis, ana 
DE ge vccccecegececcecece 4,200 22 
| ee errs 3,889,706 30 
Legal-tender notes.. , 1,082,897 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 40,500 00 
from U. 8. Treasurer (other than § 
per cent. redemption fund). 6,000 00 
SRE . $91,601,080 e9 
asa ABILITIES. 
} a a we | ,__ $3.200,000 00 
Die Wndncnsccesescceess cxcoccceces 


640.000 00 






Dividends unpald.................. 
Individual deposits subject to ch 
] id certificates of deposit..... 
Certified ER SR 
ashier’s checks outstanding. . 
¢ to other national banks 





@ to state banks and bankers. ........ 





RTP Att 5D 


Tota! .. $31,501,060 69 
STaTx OF New Yor«, Counry or New York, se.; 

I, 0. D. BAL DWIN, President of the abo -enamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
ig true, to the best of my Snowiodse o and belief. 

WIN, President. 

Subscribed and sworn tat before me, this 27th aw. of 

c. 


Ma FANNING, Notary Publ 
ee gon NH. INMAN, 
N. BLISS, Directors. 


Sos. B. HOYT, 


REPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso 
ciation, at Now York City,in the State of New York, 


at close of business Mey do h, 1882, 

I U RCES. 
Loans and discounts,...............seeeeees “em 551, — 08 
ey hesecccucteseantcanouns ° 





noar rol = ) 
102,000 00 
25,258 05 





Due from other national banks. 











e from other banks and ban<ers. 77 i“ ) Ri 
{f[ ss 251.000 00 
Exe changes for Clearing-house. .. 8,048,782 5O 
SG SEE ME ccrccocccccee. pcascececs 270.640 00 
Fractional paper currency, atebets, one 
BRB rc cc cccccecoccccceeseccecce 
Th snssecesaaganse 





Legal-tender notes.. 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 




















(6 per cent. of ciroulation)............... 24.750 00 
| IS ee ne ee: $21,845,717 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Cc Capital dE $2,000.000 00 
Bur plus WRG. op cccccccccccccccccecscoceseses 609.000 00 
Und ivided profits........... 2HS,728 A1 
1 bank-notes outstanding......... 495.900 00 
Dividends unpald...............cceeeccceees 7.814 10 
ndividual deposits subjec t to check..... 8,166,759 14 
Demand certifie rates of depontt RE me 175.144 66 
SE «60 nacneccasanss 60000 . «ee 6,652,720 96 
Due to other national banks......... 2,005,407 74 
Due to other banks and bankers 1,384,142 94 
a De consneneeeesenceeieeeees S66 $21.8 ‘RAS? 717 57 


Fr New York. Crry AND COUNTY OF N Y., 88.2 
4 EBENFZER 8S. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New 
York, National Banking Association, do olemnly 
swear that the ebove statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. E. 8 ASON, Cashier. 
Subsariee 4 and sworn to before me. this 25th day of 


May HANeon ©, Greson, 
otary Public, N.Y. County. 
Correct.—Attest : cHas M. F 
AS. F. BIT 


th + Directors. 
H. B. LAIDLA'V, ‘ 
EPORT OF Ts. PON DITION OF THE 
BOWERY NA BANK, at New York, in 
the St: ate as New York. a the close of business, May 


19th, 188 
— JURCES. 


Loans and discoun + $1,698,146 16 
verdrafts 08 




































babuanetonaes 25 
U. & bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
0.8. bonds on hand.............. 200 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 34.820 45 
Due from other national banks............ 247 82 
Pre ‘ ° 12,331 86 
Checks and other cash items... 18,098 71 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... «+» 123,212 76 
Bilis of other banks.. 6,635 00 
—~~y paper currency, nickels, and 
i neaneuebeceeccahensenee cesececeones 5 40 
te  eeegenenenaceseocoosccconcees ‘ 1€5,499 00 
l-tender notes oens 251,195 00 
Redemption fund with U S. Tre -asury (6 
per cent. of circulation).............. 11,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption Deninssnatinniiin 8,600 00 
EES Se ae ee ee $2.573, 706 4 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 
TL: <i splesusnmeavediede 150,009 00 
7° ivided profits. a 73,101 21 
ational hank — outstanding. 225,000 00 
Dividends unpafd....... . 1R8 96 
individual de ~4 subject t : x, heck.. 1,827.92 03 
Démand certificates of deposit........... 8,182 69 
ES re 44,032 05 
em aepnemenanenssesseniesnes $2.5 573, 706 rv 
a ¥ New Yor«. County oF New York, sa.: 


1 RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the abovenamed 
do solemnly swear that the al ove statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge « and beltef. 
MILTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 25th day of 
May, 1582 ane "we Mavare, Notary Public. 








EY. DE GRAAF, t Directors. 
C,. BENEDICT, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Caldwell, Hay Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITES BANK BUILDING, 
oudway and Wall = 

transact a gene oral Banking Business, including the 
Purchase and Sale of all Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
cooleetamaeee Interest allowed on Deposits subject 

8 

CHAS. B, CALDWELL, let West & Caldwell. 
SILAS C. HAY, Mem ber Y. Stock Exe 2. 
LC, WASHBU RN, late Whittingham & Washbara, 


FeORtT OF THE RE ONDITION © 
TERS’ AND TRA 







OF NEW YORK at New Mork, in the State of Ly! 
York, at the close of business on the 19th day of 
May, ‘1882 : 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.................... $18,507,193 79 
ns ccncametniidiseadll scngndedoar 46 87 
1.5. bonds to secure circulation........ 1,250,000 00 
Ti. &, ROMEO OR BARE, «. «0 .0000-000cc000.0000 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages name 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks..... 735,029 72 
Due from state one private banks and 

bankers.... 9.188 65 
Banking -hou: 200,000 00 
Current expen 199,424 64 
Fpeaiome pens fe laa 64,500 00 
Checks and other cash ite 14.659 77 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,258,473 37 
Bills of other banks.............. 443,650 00 
Fractional paper Geaneney, nickels, and 

| i eietae 210 00 


Specte—viz 
Gold coin..... . 
Gold Treasury ce rtificates. 
Gold Cleartag house cer- 

tificate 8. - 
Silver co! in. 
Stiver 


$165,000 
1,000,000 


8,511,000 
7,400 


Treasury certifi 





20,000— 4,708,400 006 
242,098 00 


aies of de posit ‘for legal- 


RE REE A ie: 800.000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. SSGRSETED. 56,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, ,000 00 

DOOR, .ccecnscerwbeenesecensaes® 201,654 81 

SAA RL SSeS, $20 

Capital stock paid in . $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ we 1.748.701 47 
Undivided profits ‘ 15,737 
National bank circulation outstanding.. 1,100,482 00 
State bank circulation CoS bene .708 00 
Dividends unpa ecennekessene 1.066 00 
Individual de poslia subject 

to check.. $6,167,570 83 

Demand certificates of de 
Mnavabessaneedecs viveces 22,105 15 
cortined cnecks............ 275,711 66 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
lt, cxrecrannsemieernnnagas 20,180 55— 6,504,507 69 
Due to other national banks............. 848,706 50 
Due to state and private banks and 
WIT co cocccscccanemeccottcsceecencsse 4,688,696 08 


Tot 261,654 81 
State Op New YorxK,C uy AND COUNTY OF New YORK, 82.: 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of The ‘Im- 
porters’ and B W2, ‘National Rank of New York, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement fs true, 
to the best of my knowle pies and belief. 
D TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, , this Roth 85th day of 
. 


May, 1882. M 
Not Public, N. Y. County. 
Attest: F. A PERK on 
R. T Directors. 


‘ow 
ANTONY WAL r ACK, 


R EPORT OF THE CONPITION OF “THE 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONA 

)F NEW YORK,” at New Tork, ) the State of New 

York. at, the close of business on the 19th day of 
ay, 


Correct 





Other stocks, bonds, and m 
Due from other national ba: 
Due from =, and eaivene & banks and 








bankers 68,788 66 
ee 599 
Current expenses and taxes Pessnccsee 266 
Checks and other cash items......... see $1,377 71 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 157,018 84 





Bilis of other banks 


cents 
Specte—viz.: Gol 
Gold T reasury 
(Sec 254 Rev. sta 


cates TTTTITIT LTT 
BE Gi cscccstcnccece 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 





Wilict-cnmbktinneaieurebensennn:<6smuenenenn 40,050 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other wen 5 
per cent, redemption fund)........... 11,600 00 
Wb 6c sintutsesuamnsnniaiinttas cui — vy 010, RBG 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid fm.............cssecceees $1,000,000 00 
SN SE anscccecsécceos 250 





Undivided profits 
Ctreulating notes 
from Comptroller........... 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual depost 
~heck 





4s 


ee ercere-sesese A 


101,855 17 


Total... cccescscccesccce £4,010,855 60 
STATE OF New YORK. City AND COUNTY OF New Yorx,ss.: 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of “The Tradesmen's 
National Rank of the City of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and heltef. 
OLIVER F. BERRY. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subseribed_before me, this 26th day of 
May, 1882. Evian H. Riker, Notary Public, 
New York City and Connty. 
Correct.—Attest: GEO. STARR, 
NATHANIEL NILES, : Dtrectors. 
"L L. HUNT, 


ers 








Ri EFouT OF SHR FONpI TION F THE 

EATHER ERS’ ATIONAL 
RANE, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business Ma: 9 


U. 3. + to secure circulation. . 
U. S. bonds on hand................ 
Other stocks, bonds, and mort 
Due from other national banks... 
Due from state banks and_ bankers 
Real estate, furniture, and fixture: 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 









2akS55 
583833 
335828NSS33 


Be3-e35e8 
eo 















Checks and other cash items...... 302 

Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 715 

Bills of other banks............ 653 

SNEED... 00 ac ccccepecescocnesooenscesooscooccss 052 
TEE SOMOP BODEB sc vccnccpeceseegsscccccecs 282,081 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Teasuver 
(5 per cent. of circulation)....... 24,000 00 
Ric cc cconnstecabsnnennsecscsess $5.234.055 81 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 000 
curpiee ciscssese 400,000 00 
Undivided profits............+..+++ 91.543 62 
National bank-notes outstanding 474,400 00 
Dividends unpa: cee 8,492 12 
Individual de its subject to chec’ . 2,184,100 74 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 16,908 78 
Certified checks.............- 817.408 93 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 2,223 76 
Due to other national banks.. 860.615 11 
Due to state banks and bankers 263,272 76 
ee ary 055 81 


my 4 or yf Ly , COUNTY OF New York, ss 


i et a 











York City, in t 


RineroeOurran kA! 
meget 








Oka 


is 
1] 
3 
rea 
Fe 
e 
Fe | 


business, May 19 


nnies 
bie 


L 








z 
BB 
227 


a4 


ages 
VSSRRee 
SSSSZERRASSER 
SSS SBSSZBLSESTS 





sad 
$32 
2 


v. certificates o of deposit for hearse ten- 








vi és 77 
Indiv dal? fer < subject to check..... 4,721,742 46 
Demand certificates of deposit..... aa 728 
Certified checks...............+++++ 801,907 72 
Cashier's checks outstanding.... : 97" 11 
Due to other national banks..... .... 6,580,724 25 
Due to state banks and bankers... ..... 2,049,062 80 

DOOR, 0 ccepaveccstscaseens an+stacteenns $20, 016,799 26 


State oF New Yore, Couxty or New York, es 
I, GEO. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier of sdbovenemed 


bank 
true 


, don 


lemnly swear that the above statement is 
belief. 


‘to the best of my knowledge and 


FO. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 26th day of 
1 














May T. Woop, Notary 

Correct.—Attest : ISAAC H. BAILFY, 

TLIAM H. LEE, Directors. 
SAMUEL SHETHAR, } 
2EPORT . OF THE. CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL ATIONAL ANK, NE 
YORK. at the close of tale on the 19th day of 
May, 1882 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............sseseess 748, 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . ‘ 
Wee Oe GEE WEED... .asecccccceceqecoces i 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages..... 224.487 38 
Due from other national banks.......... 161,241 24 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 52,744 25 
DOPED, 2b00ctcccctsecoee edece 385,000 00 
Other real estate 200,000 00 
Premiums paid 47.302 81 
FOROS BOAT. occcccecvosesesssece cose 12,373 81 
Checks and other cash items... 11,878 46 
Exchanges for Clearing house. 4,724,200 74 
Rills of other banka............... 55,002 00 
Fractional currency (ineluding nic , 9 33 

Specie (including gold Treasury certifi- 

i tnascckabipeesetesg 1,527,200 15 
Legal te nder notes 187,777 00 
Redemption fund with 0.8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............. __383.457 60 60 


Capital stock paid in 
Surpine fund 


pinennteces tiapiciviea 





ESR 1 
National bank-notes outstanding....... 669,150 00 
Dividesds isnisciait wels.ceeabh neue 9,473 68 

pos 

Individuals. suena $2,921,267 00 

National banks.......... 17 76 

State banksand b’nkers 1, {109,162 12 

Certificates of deposit.. 1,475 31 

—— 6,605,422 19 

Certified checks.. 4,305,568 45 
Cashier's checks.. 65,029 10 


Tota 
STATE OF New Yo 


I, FRED’ 





ponweggcsaccogoreececeepocgetoceses $12 _— 474 53 538 
RK. COUNTY OF New York, s 
K TAYLOR, Cashier of the ab: wenamed 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 


true, to the best of my cnowteten © and beii 


May, 


Correct—Attest: soa T. AGNEW, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 25th da 
1882. ALFRED H. Trmpsoy. 


elie 
TAYLOR. Cashter, 


of 
No Ptibtic, 
New a th County. 


ORGAN Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 





Rrort OF THE CONDITION | 
AMERICAN ee NATI 
ork, in the State of 


New Y 





OF THE 
L BANK, a 
New Toe. at the - L 


of Sockee ss on the 19th a Sey ot Ba May, 1882. 















Loan and Gent 83 
OVOTATALEB. .....+0seceereresenreess . 53 
S. bonds on hand (par value) 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and pmastenges. Y 02 
Due from other national 878 39 
Due from state and private ‘banks ane 
WAR cccaccoccesesetocesers 584,834 82 
Real estate, etc.. os $49,032 24 
Current expenses ‘and taxes ‘paid. 1.543 28 
Checks an Cy, cash items. 667,069 89 
Exchanges for Cl 8,262,559 88 
Bills of other banks............ 627,094 00 
Oe, ar 1,450,304 67 
Leueh te tende 2 : 1,567,000 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption Peitescscteasess 80,000 00 
BOOB. .ccccccccgpacess cece ceveces $21,323,076 45 
g ital stock pst aeecariae $5,000,000 00 
“- tal v . 
lus fund... oaneae 1,250. 


on 
Dividends 


Demand « 


Certified chec 


Due to oth 
Due to st 
nkers 


oes 





unpa secovenes ki euetaininetine 
seetpoates of deposit 


er _~ bank 


ate and private banks and 





Total 
es oF New Yor, Crry axp County oF Ne w Yorx«,ss.: 


DUMO 
PAL. N 


NT CLARKE, Cashier of “ The American Ex. 
ational Bank of the City of New York,” 4 


solemenly swear that the above statement is true, Y~ 
the best of my unowted and 


MONT CL. ARKE, Cashier. 


Swern to and aie before me, this 26th day of 


May, 1 


Witness my hand and notarial seal. 




















A. R. eRs, Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest : = T. TERR 
wy x. FISKE, Directors. 
ORO. 
Renee, OF THE C NDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL t New York, in 
the State of New York, at abe "hone of business, 
May 19th, 1 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .............-00-ss008 63,180,060 54 
ig ame bcoveence 839 40 
U. 8. bonds reulati 50,000 00 
) a, from aan Dational i tanks. 424.188 41 
Due from state banks and bankers 17.889 58 
Real estate, furniture. and Sataees.. 85.606 82 
Current e mses and are paid.. 33,514 58 
Checks and other c items........ 41,534 85 
Exchanges for - ee 397,246 79 
Bills of other ‘banks pocceceseecoce 41,900 00 
Su bGetnsuiseennaneces anne 750,284 97 
Legal-tender notes... ..........-.0002-- sence 412,164 00 
Redemption — with U. -- , Seensuses 
(Sper cent. of circulation)............ 2,250 
DOOR... cv ccccccssns ennarnnnnsicss<cccces $5,387,529 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capel wfock pal paid - pepesosncoooosesoces eee onne.c0e 00 
Undivided profits..:...: 93,151 81 
National bank-notes outs 000 
Dividends Ge cecescccceees 425 50 
In dividual denosits subject to chec! 4,142,657 96 
Demand cqeeepontes of deposit. 5,998 50 
Certified checks.............-.- 141,067 83 
Cashier's bo outstanding. “ 9.725 00 
Due to other national banks..............+ 116,838 13 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 232,594 66 
, $5,387,529 
pees ov ew Joam, Counry oF New Yorx, ss. : 
i H.P Cashier of i » shawunemied bank. 
a —s e statement is cree true, 
to the best of my ik A oer belie 
berthed and eworn tetra the BOR ae 
May, 1882 we ieee Notary Pu - 
M5 je bs 
Correct.—Attest : JAMES H. BY.AUVELT, 
RY A. DIKE, Directors. 











TER CRERIRION QF ay 


Re 


7 eat at the close of business on 








Loans and discounts... 
U.8. bonds to ‘secure circulati 
Due from other nat: 
i L 4 state and private ban 
Banking. Shouse, Sites 
Other real estate. . 
Current expenses ‘and taxe= ee a Spleen 95,726 
on and ne cash items....... 124,826 56 
-xchanges for Clearing-house. 2,958,453 90 
Bille nny aeeinsins gennen 19,912 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
Si nttnacdonesgianasasastbnaonspptancne 108 00 


Specie, viz. : 
Gold cot 




















ee are $486,640 92 
Gold Treas’y certificates... 16,500 00 
Gold Clearing-house cert’ 3. 154,000 00 
Silver coin 42— 668,698 34 
Uv. 
der 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............... areceoes $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund " 400,000 00 
Undivided —— \727 04 
dends unpaid 8,007 00 
yy - vaeposita subject 
peesgueeeenewenssare $4,154,661 18 
Demena’ certificates of ved 
posit. ....... 88,280 26 
Certified chec' .. 1,824,266 38 
Due to other national banks............... 1,581,101 89 
Due to state and ae toy ‘banks and bank- 
Geib wesudscsterdhosycetbecrevecssceesuscerent 818,703 00 
seieeiakdeenedaiaaes seek tnmuanl 926 70 


Tot 3.683, 

I, WILL PAM H. COX, Cashier of the ite henics’ Na- 
tional Bank, of the City of New York, do so!emnly 
affirm that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

WMH. H. COX, Cashier. 
STATE OF New York, County oF Nrw YorK: 
Affirmed to and subscribed bas me, ad 


27th day 
of May, 1882. AXGDO 
Notary pute Kin, “8 CO. ona ‘N.Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest ; A. E. OR 
i. FARRINGTON, Directors. 
JOHN S. WARD, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
tate of New York, at the close of business May 















19th, 1882 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................+e+++5 
ST niniianchserneerenseneie 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 69,710 00 
Due from other national banks........... 291,208 
Due from ks and bankers.. 20,355 84 
Real Cr peecesesces apgeeesss ais mone eas 7 
Curren Sagan a taxes >, q 
Premiums paid...........--ssse0-+-+ 6,000 00 
—— and. other cash items. ‘ at. pid ig 
Exchanges 5. — —aae ouse....... {979,65 
Billa of other r banks Sahin eteen eminent 62,704 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

POUMIIB. 000 ccccccccccece 181 40 
Se icadecsseanen 
Legal-tender notes...... 


not 
Redemption fund with U 
per cent. of circulation)... 
Due from U.S. Treasurer. o 
per cent. redemption at ditune pau 


Castel stock paid in. 
ee » 


Rad parr he 

















National ee elas outstanding 267,600 00 
by d nbagndeedandagoseese 15,029 84 
videnda # unpaid BLP EE AN 1,878 a 
fndividual depoaita subject & check.. 8,476,517 16 
De tes of deposit............ 22,329 04 
ed De tbl ecsdeaheseett-cod 4,541,916 O7 
Due fe ober astonal Sami cou 
na nks¢... . 
ue + a tate banks and ers . 200,870 57 
tal..... Wr aay $10,857,117 08 
STATE oF New UNTY 83.2 
I, JOH m Pane R, Cashier of the abovenamed 


true, to the best of my knot fre and belief. 





RKE:  Casht 
Subscribed and sworn to before a this 25th th day of 
May, 1882. Ex ae Ee wove 
t.— Attest : 
aan ett ye, Hi, Directors. 
OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R Ae Rt Ree ST NATIONAT BANK, at New York, 


in the wets of ; aoe York, at the close of business, 














May 19th, 
d peril oF acvsmmace ve 
Loans and un . 
a g pedeoaeswene 843 00 
U.S. bonds to secure circals 000 00 
Due from other national banks .432 78 
Due from state banks and bankers. 288 16 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 004 04 
Checks and other cash itens...... 756 72 
Exchanges es | Clearing house.. 719 38 
Bilis of other banks................----+++- 576 00 
an paper currency, nickels, ana oo 
~~ , ceemaebneetnene 748 59 
-tender no’ 872 00 
Mutilated Ay National Mechanic’s 
Banking Association. ..... .......0..++++ 2 00 
U. 8 internal revenue stamps. . 741 86 
on sc kieanehh bin aiinisidiiaibiaiiicirings $5,613,325 75 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock paid in..... 9500, 
Surplus fund.......... 60,477 19 
Un aed aaa traces 43.014 48 
State bank notes outs’ 1,°31 50 
Dividends unpaid... 8,°43 99 
Individual deposits aubject to chi 1,208,741 16 
Demand certificates of deposit. bs 
Castes GHSMM....c..«..-+.0¢6.00.- -. 9% 722,554 88 
Due to other national banks............. 5.596 47 
Due to state banks and bankers.......... 62.411 11 18 
ac etilinaenthi diinein ate didi tes emmesiaeions $5,613, (395 75 7% 


Total 
STaTE OF New Yorx, County or New York, ss. 
|. THOMAS W. EVANS. President of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
O8, W. EVANS, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day 
P May, 1882. 8. R. Jonxsox 
Notary Public. City and County N.Y. 
Correct—Attest : ¢. F. TIMPSON, 
; > S yore. Directors. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ComPaxy, 
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E BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS Ti 
day de clared a SEMI- LECTORS DIVID) pig 
FOUR CENT. 


‘on the eS Stock of oe a. 
any, clear of all taxes, , Payab: in cash, on and after 
ay goth, ,- me a meri as registered on the books 
at .M., 
The has also instructed the treasurer to give 
ablic notice that Ly Ym-4 will have the 
fe, the stock of the 


those ose, entitied to afraction of a 
for a full s 


All su Leeriptl 
prior to June 15th, 1882, 
aoe os My ok by any er an 
stoc £0) 
forms of all lotment va be farnished on 


lank 
Hii 3 
_— rn, — 


Gesu cy sun Bean er Bennemes 
—_—en 


can subscribe 





tath 1882. 
TERRAAD RIE oi chou Beata 


- 
aes even from the 10th day 
‘une to the Sd day of July next. 
ee By order of the 


I. R. KNAPP, Secretary. 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


WHATEVER may be the cause of the 
present inactivity of business in the dry 
goods market, it is evident there is to bea 
change very soon, for during the past week 
the influx of out-of-town buyers has been 
very large and the representatives of the 
various mercantile centers have been quite 
conspicuous by the activity manifested by 
them in “shopping.” ‘The business of the 
week, however, has shown little difference 
in amount from that reported for the past 
few weeks, although the prospects have 


improved very appoint as regards future 
dealings, if it is to be takenas a good omen 
to have the market full of inquiring pur- 
chasers. All kinds of theories have been 
advanced as to the causesof the lull in 
trade; but none have given any comfort to 
the merchant, whose expensesare daily going 
ov. What he wantsis the trade; and why 
he has not got it, with aconsuming popu- 
lation of fifty-five millions and a rapid 
increase to the same, through the gates of 
immigration, is a matter that remains in av 
unsettled state. The condition of the 
market assumed a livelier aspect upon the 
weather becoming more favorable to the 
distribution of seasonable goods, and an 
increased demand was at once experienced, 
In spite of the protracted quiet in the de- 
mand for dry goods, collections are re- 
ported to be better than might be expected 
under the circumstances and there is good 
reason to believe that the general condition 
of trade is healthy and financially strong. 
Prices were generally firm throughout the 
week. ( 

Corton Goons.—-The demand for cotton 
goods was m: for small lots of the best 
fabrics and (i: lower qualities ruled quiet, 
as has been tlic case for sometime past. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but quotations remain unchanged at 8ic., 
Jess 1 per cent., for extra 64x64s and 3§c. 
for 56x60s respectively. 

Prints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
was light and irregular throughout the 
week, but with a slight tendency toward 
improvement at the close. 

Ginghams.—There was but a limited 
movement in dress styles, seersuckers, and 
staple checks, with a slightly improved de- 
mand reported by some of the leading 
jobbers; but business in goods of this class 
was by no means active. 

Dress Goops have been devoid of ani- 
mation, as arule; but some large transac- 
tions in lace buntings were effected by 
means of low prices. Cotton dress goods 
remain quiet and unsettled. 

HosIERY AND UNDERWEAR-—The condi- 
tion of these goods is without any appre- 
ciable change. 

WooLEN Goops.—There was a continued 
light demand for woolens and all goods 
in this market received moderate attention, 
with the exception of Kentucky jeans, 
which moved steadily, with the preference 
chiefly given in favor of medium and low 
graces, at relatively low prices, 








FOREIGN GOODS, 

The condition of the market for foreign 
goods partakes of the same character as 
that for domestic goods, in that there is 
but little business and quiet seems to rule. 
Some sales were effected through price con- 
cessions, though they were few, owing to 
the lack of demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 





Forthe week: 1882. 1881. 
Entered at the Port.......cccccces! $1,851,949 $1,980.541 
Thrown ON MAPKET.......ccccceess 1,771,984 1,506,072 

Since Jan. ist 
Entered at port ++». 58,195,677 47,105,809 
Thrown on market..........+.+++ 58,236,827 49.454.754 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND RVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING. May 29th, 1882. 
BLEACHED SHEXTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Sotapeeqaye : Langdon GB...36 12 
-..-36 83 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
- AA..36 104 ‘* Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:e...... 6-4 174 Masonville. .. .36 10 
es sence t-4 20 |Nashua, E...... 36 10 
eS .. wend 84 23 “ ee 42 12 
Avondale...... 36 8 CO“ W.... 45 18 
Bellon &8on...36 8 Newmarket F..36 8 
«“ 00 © N.Y, Wilis..... 36 13 
Bay Mills.......36 103 “ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Bellows Falls...85 114) olde 17 
Blackstone,AA.36 9: « -...6-4 223 
 ) ae 2 6! « .-..84 30 
- 8 -86 74 Pepperell.....64 19 
ae ee 36 83! weak 7-4 22 
RE 7-8 7! ee 8-4 25 
Wee 44 8h} Oe eaeae 9-4 27% 
ee ie 95 104 “ ---10-4 30 
ee ee 64 11h: 7. wes 114 34 
Canoe. ... ....27 4% Pequot........54 16 
a ee eh ee 6-4 21 
Dwight, Star 8,.26 — Slaterville...... 83 
" Anchor36 10} Tuscarora, KX.36 12) 
Fearless........536 8% Utica.......... lL 
Fruit of the nom; ** ex. heavy.36 114 
o 












Green,G........86 G6§) ° ......... 10-4 387% 


Gold Medai.....36 84| “ heavy....100 40% 
rr 838 73, “ Nonp...... 86 13) 
eee treme So — |Wamsutta: 
“ 81 OXX.36 18 


= M..33 
“ A...33 73! “ @blewarp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: bm. sg ky 6) 
83 9 Wauregan,100s.36 124 
« « | 36 10! “ ghirteotton 19 
2 


o eS Ae Te” 6 6 Cc Re 8s... 
6 12.45 184) cambric.... 1% 
ae stasis iene 84 Whitinsville....86 83 
Indian Orcbard.. . ad ..83 % 


..86 10 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76....86 10! A1..86 12 


SINDSON, Crawford & Simpson. 
CUSTOM 


SHIRT DEPARTMENT. 


With 1 fforded by the enlarge- 
ment of our factory and the direct importation of the 
best Irish Linens, together with special contracts 
made with the Wamsutta Millis, we are enabled to 
make the following EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


The Best Shirts in the Worl, 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Six for $6. 


We mean exactly what we say; IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 
TO MAKE BETTER SHIRTS AT ANY PRICE; the 
bodies are made of Wamsutta Muslin with reinforced 
fronts, the bosoms are 2200, 3-ply all-linen, the neck 
and wristbands of fine linen, extra double-stitched 
yokes and. facings on sleeves and back, the button- 
holes, etc. finished in the very best manner, and, with 
the measures taken carefully, ding to dl fi 
given, 


A Perfect Fit is Guaranteed, 


OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


Send for order blanks and directions for self- 
measurement. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th St., New York. 











A facilites 











On Monday, May 29th, 
Messrs. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
placed on their retail count- 
ers several large lots of 
Black Rhadames and Mer- 
veilleux, at prices from $1 
to $2.50 a yard. 

No corresponding advan- 
tage to purchasers has ever 
been previously offered. 

They have also marked 
down a lot of Rich Satin 
Brocade, very suitable for 
combinations with the 
abovementioned goods. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 11th 8t. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 
1,000 Rolls, White 


(SLIGHTLY STAINED), at 8.50, $4, $4.50, AND $5 per 
ROLL OF 40 YARDS; 
WORTH NEARLY DOUBLE. 

Also the most complete assortment in the city of 

fine white, red check, and choice fancy, 
AT AND BELOW IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

Special bargains wil be offered daily of mattings 
from the great auction sales during the season. 

Goods retailed at small advance on piece price. 

Weask an examination of our stock, aa we cannot 
be undersold. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street. 
WARNER BROTHERDS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiorit 
of Coraline over howe = 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 

$10 REWARD 


will be for any cor- 
in once the Cora- 








Nursing, $1.50 ; Coral 
or Flex! ble Hip, $1.24, 


For sale | 
a leading 
Beware worthless 
imitations, boned with 








W. & J, Sid 


in order to Reduce their Stook before 


REMOVAL, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
A LARGE LINE 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


China Mattings, Rugs, 
Mats, Druggets, Etc. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Closing Sale 
CARPETS. 


Rugs, and Mats, 


Upholstery Goods, 
DRAPERIBS, 


Lace and Muslin 
Curtains, etc. 
AT PRICES 
Much Below Cost 


of Importation or Manufacture, 


AT Stewart 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 














Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties in 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices, 





OUR 


BLACK SILES 


are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
domestic manufacturers and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exactly as represented, 


We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT .$16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are of 
most excelient value. 





Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made to order, of Wamsutta Muslin, and guaranteed 
a 


perfect fit, at 
99c,. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


OUR SPRING AND pret CATALOGUE NOW 


Susuraner 


THE “CLUB PLAN” OF SPECULA- 
TIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


On February ist last an article ap- 
peared in these columns criticising, none too 
severely, what iskoown as the ‘‘Club Plan” 
of the New England Mutual Aid Society. 
A reply thereto was received from the 
secretary, Mr. George Kempton, which bas 
necessarily been laid aside until now, as 
our columns were preoccupied by the series 
of articles on assessment insurance, just 
concluded. The gist of the plan is this: 
An unlimited membership in ‘Class 8,” 
which is to be composed of any number of 
** clubs” containing 5 or 10 members, upon 
a death, each survivor in the classis assessed, 
say one dollar, and the amount obtained is 
divided equally among the heirs of the de- 
ceased and the surviving members of the 
particular club to which the person be- 
longed. Upon the convenient and usual 
supposition that the class is filled up to and 
remains at a membership of 10,000, the fol- 
lowing is given in the Society’s circular as 
an illustration of the working of this plan. 
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A few trifling inaccuracies, in order to 
avoid fractions, are disregarded here. It is 
assumed that there are 10,000 members, 
paying $1 per death; but it is of no con- 
sequence whether that is the number or 
whether some other number are assessed 
varying amounts, which aggregate $10,000, 
as the “illustration” will be the same ip 
either case. There are other ‘‘ plans,” 
some of which distribute among survivors 
only, and some of which give varying 
parts to the heirs and the remainder in 
equal shares to the survivors; but this sam- 
ple is enough to show the idea. Mr. Kemp- 
ton sends us along communication, which 
we condense below in our own language, 
except where quotation marks indicatea 
literal reproduction. This is done because 
we cannot spare room for bis production in 
full; but no injustice is thereby done to 
bim or his society: 


‘One of the inferences drawn with 
much apparent plausibility is based upon 
the garbled statement that our circulars de- 
clare as follows: ‘ The medical examination 
can be made by one of your regular local 
physicians,’ which omitted to quote the 
balance of the sentence—viz., ‘unless we 
have our own appointed medical examiner 
in your city or town.’ It is true that exam- 
inations can be made,as here stated; but 
we have never stated that such examina- 
tion would be conclusive or accepted—in 
fact, they are frequently declined and an- 
other examination called for.” We 
often decline cases recommended by sat- 
isfactory examiners, and we act upon 
consideration of all the factsin each case, 
as do regular companies. Some companies 
have many blanks filled by local physicians. 
‘©All of our clubs have been formed in 
cities where we bave examiners with satis- 
factory qualifications and most of our ex- 
aminers have had experience in filling 
blanks for the old-line companies.” 

In regard to the moral hazard, ‘the 
same principle is involved, recognized, and 
legalized in the thousands of life insur- 
ance policies which have been issued in 
favor of creditors, The difference in de- 
gree is largely in our favor, compared with 
old. line companies, because the interest of 
each clab member is very much smaller 
than the average amount of creditor's poli- 
cies. Here, where the temptation to ‘re 
moval’ on the part of an associate is only 
a fraction of what it would be on the part 








WARNER ERO’S, 379 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RH. MACY & 00 


of a large preferred creditor, who bus, per- 
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haps, to endure twenty years of waiting 
before he can realize on his life insurance 
security, a great hue and cry is made; but 
nothing is said against the use of the same 


True, that examinations in life insurance 
are sometimes made by local physicians 
necessarily, and reviewed by the examiners 





years; but in order that he may not lese the 
debt if B dies before it is paid. Occasion- 
ally a Hunter looks at the subject as Mr. 
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peer , . Kempton seems to do and attempts to “ re- 
principle in the writer's owo pet com- | ®t the home office, just as Mr. Kempton amp : 
panies,” . says; but here the likeness between the | alize” forthwith, by resorting to a “ club” (Fire) Insurance Co. 
A ‘‘class” composed of say a hundred | ©#¢8 stops. The examiner in life insur- ian. Macey: bat the, eet. Gat cgutinsntat | Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Btu 
“clubs” of ten members having been made | ®0Ce cannot get the speculative interest in | Policies are mot issued on any such sihedn a dabiitenmen....1 te oe 


up, John Doe, who joins one of the clubs, 
wagers the one or more assessments which 
he may be called upon to pay against the 
chance that death in the class will strike 
within his particular club and give him a 
share in the division. He may have to pay 
a seriesof assesaments before bis turn comes; 
but he lives in hope that it will come before 
his assessments aggregate much, for he 
reads in the societies’s speciai circulur that, 


bad subjects which he can get under specu- 
lative practice, under or outside of this 
“club” plan. 


Mr. Kempton and his friends follow 
false analogies otherwise. Mr. Frederic 
Ogden, of this city, sends us a long letter, 
saying, among other things, that ‘‘the club 
plan is simply an enlargement of the old 
survivorship plan of life insurance, which 
is an agreement to pay a certain sum to one 


‘‘principle.” The great and sole safeguard 
in avy kind of insurance, ‘‘ insurable in- 
terest,” is present (unless evaded by deceit) 
in all regular life insurance business. In 
this ‘‘ club” plan, asin all other variations 
of paying in money ¢o profit by one’s neigh- 
bor’s death, and the sooner the better, such 
interest is wanting. What is the motive 
which operates legitimate insurance—life, 
fire, marine, or accident? To obtain in- 


Reserve ample for all other 
claims 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .6550,000 08 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surpius....... 806,720 81 _1,406,720 Ss 
Fetal Coch Agsets, Jen, Tate 
1882. - $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





‘in either form, the benefit to each bene- | of two persons on the death of the other; demnity for ® money loss sustained. What pyr te 4 BD, RABcocs, ene faye 
ficiary is increasing, as time advances, | and, therefore, the principle is not new.” | 18 the motive = any form of speculative | & B. CHITTENDEN, WiLL BRTcR, 
much faster than the increase of aggregate | This is true, only with the qualification that | life insurance? To enable one person to 5; SRY C. BOWER, HOAY & aeateaents 
assessments, and the benefit received by | the ‘‘enlargement” (as in case of enlarge- make money out of the death of another | Wittiam a Aieren RICHARD 4 BOCURDY. 
: ; ; : ~~. | and the sooner the death the greater the | THPQDORS 5 BUSTED, JOHN tt Rane: 
survivors at the first death will more than bal- | ment of a bodily organ sometimes) is so ex- £ WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
, rofit. When a person is insured on prop- | 2, ARNOUD. Ba 
ance the amount of assessments paid to that | cessive and severe as to change the work- P ? P : P P Sons eo eon x 
time, even tf it does not occur for several | ing from health to disease. The survivor- erty or life legitimately, he does not wish SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN, 
” : Tit. ¢ sas = P his property to burn and his heirs do not | ALEX. E. ORR. RADISH JOHNSON 
years.” (Italics our own.) This is a distinct | ship plan of life insurance, now almost out WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
: wish him to die, The over-insured man | EW. CORLIES, J.D. VERMILYE, 
encouragement, in almost the same lan- | Of use, was based upon insurable interest, GFO. ¥ NE. JACOB WENDELL, 
hich a] : cs . longs for a fire, and his longivg tends | James FRA NO. F. SLATER, 
guage which a lottery dealer uscs or might | as in case of two partners in business. The | straight to a realization. The man “‘in- HIRAM BARN LAWRENCE TURNORE. 


use, to keep at it, for the prize will surely 
come to those who pursue their “ luck” long 
enough. If this is not closely analogous to 
policy gambling, the difference in principle 
escapes us; if it is not ‘ life gambling,” as 
we characterized it before, Mr. Kempton 
has certainly missed showing the fact. In 
the full 10,000 class of 100 clubs the specu- 
lative member, sighing for the good luck of 
n death close by—i. ¢., 
arithmatically speaking, one chance in a 
hundred of winning. We should call that 
heavy odds to bet against; but do not care 
to pursue the analysis of chances, our 
point being that there is necessarily a posi- 
tive and direct inducement to give the 
arithmetical chance a little help. The 
gambler loads his dice, marks his cards, 
and tries other tricks to turn the chance of 
the throw into a practical certainty iv his 
own favor. Ench “club” member hasa 
temptation to increase his chances by 
getting some londed dice (that is, sickly 
subjects) into Ais club, and, if the organizer 


ip his own club—has, 


club plan, seeking not to indemnify A or B 
against an actual money damage resulting 
from the death of one of the two, but to en- 
able one of them to make a speculative 
“turn” out of the other’s death, is desti- 
tute of ‘‘ principle,” new or old, except the 
principle of gambling. Mr. Ogden is an 
unlucky defender. 

Mr. Kempton is not less unhappy in his 
elucidation of the moral hazard, and we 
quoted him in full upon that, because no 
language but his own could do him justice. 
(Let the reader here turn back to the quota- 
tion nbove and peruse it anew.) The club 
plan, says Mr. Kempton, is the same in 
principle as the creditor’s policy; only not 
so bad, because the creditor has much more 
temptation to put his subject out of the 
way. Asif conscious of the weakness iu 
his cause, Mr. Kempton introduces the 
chance of murder, which we did not do, 
for we stopped with that of fraud. This 
may be aninnocent or a knowingly per- 


sured” under “club” plans has an interest 
in death, not in life; but he wants the 
death to strike in his club and bring him a 
share, instead of going outside and bring- 
ing him ap assessment. 

We might criticise details in the scheme; 
but do not care to do so, for we can give 
space only to particular plans, which have 
some wide distinction or other, not to 
particular societies. Wedo not deny that 
the scheme might be conducted honestly; 
but we deny that it will be, for human nature 
forbids. It isnot needful to teach the kit- 
ten to kill the canary; you bave only to 
offer the opportunity and Nature wil] do 
the rest. We show that this “club plan” 
is an invitation to fraud, because it isspecu- 
lative in essence and speculative only. 
Who is associated with it is only of tem- 
porary Consequence, and, if we should Jet 
Mr. Kempton and his friends fill Tux In- 
DEPENDENT with pleas for a full year, they 
could not rub out one black line in the es- 
sential difference between speculative and 
legitimate assumption of risks on human 
lives. 








INSURANCE. 





CYRUS PECK, ania 
A. M. —, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWEEEED, Sec. ‘gency Dep 
HAS. H i. . DUTCH ER, Res. Brooklyn Dep't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ ++ + «© $15,941,%79 40 
Liabilities . . + + «+ «+ « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 








verted illustration which he attempts. We " POLICY simple, definite, Mberal, nonforfeitable 
is willi 1851. 1882. | incontestable. 
of the club is willing to .do this, the prob- | are cofitent to treat it as either. If the Jat- “ 
ability is that he will find a way. One of | ter, it carries its own comment; if the Massachusetts Mutual Life BAPE. €2:11,000 Surplus by New 


the hundred clubs being made up on this 
idea, that club, in gamblers’ 
‘stacked the cards” against 
the other ninety-nine; if more clubs (or all 
of them) do the like, then we have diamond 
against diamond. Is this to be called life 
insurance, without abuse of lanruage, no 
matter who manages or joins it? 


loading ” 


phrase, has 


Is it not, 


rather, speculation in life and ean /t he any- 


former, Mr. Kempton betrays his gross 
ignorance of lifeinsurance and should take 
a course of study therein before attempt- 
ing to point anslogies. In fact, we doubt 
not that intelligent and candid readers 
will admit that a man who so utterly mis- 
understands (or misstates) the nature of 
a form of life insurance policy is utterly 
unfit to be an officer of a society putting 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely Invested. 

State squats wanted in some of the best states. 
Local Agents vvanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply 4 rect to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


H. STOKES. Pres't. 
N.S. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y 


HANOVER 


FIRE age Ancs COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 








ioe aleat Examine its merits before insuring your life. re eh enesncsttebe 900.000 © 
ing else: forth such loud claims as this one puts —merpensang Bese oe for reinsurance . 5.7 i 
4 NTS NTE e for all other liabilities..... 96.655 5 
Mr. Kempton is welcome to the correc- | forth. The creditor holding a policy, “‘ who ACTIVE AGE WA D. NET PT SURPLUS......0...-000.00.- 32,74 


tion of what he calls our “garbled state- 
ment” relative to medica) examination. 
Let it be understood that the circulars say 
that ‘‘the medical examination can be 
made by one of your regular, local phy- 
sicians, unless we have an appointed med- 
ical examiover in yourcity ortown.” What 
of it? None the less does this plan per- 
mit, even inoite, for the suggestion need 
not be plainly put in words, unscrupulous 
perscns to go out into rural districts and 
make up “‘loaded” clubs iu the manoer 
and for the pangaee already pointed out. 








has, perhaps, twenty years of waiting before he 
can realize on his life insurance security,” has 
a strong inducement to knock his debtor 
on the head at once; but the member of a 
**club” will be less likely to resort to mur. 
der, in order to “ realize,”’ because he bas a 
smaller stake to play for. Thus Mr. Kemp- 
ton. Either he does not know what a cred- 
itor’s policy is for or he misstates it, know- 
ingly. A, a creditor, does not hold a 
policy on B, his debtor, that he may collect 
his debt (or ‘‘ realize on his life insurance 
security ") by ‘‘ waiting” any number of 





Ee. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 











Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1N82..$2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y._ 
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TRUST Cd@,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerporated Third Mouth 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 








RANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office. No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





HOME INSU 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION ‘OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 





CASH CAPIATAL....... ha niaainnibipenbesewes udiieenesbecsinebsuinsdaeaiied [iskandenhevinntadns a Fee sesceceeeessececess $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums......--------- dohenninehepacedibbederk Geersdgnnahiontetsket ebb tesdtes iasbeavie eneeniion sesso 1,943,733 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses........... ---++---: pibennisien nie dé nbecdeheansetbnnabidebis chepearnditaecitadatideledtndiae th iene 245,595 36 
MWC Sar plus... ...- 2. eee ccc cece cence eeenaeen sees cree seen teen eeeeanenaeenaeeeneencesnasceaeenens inn iat wienssibeccedt bad uasacniemeteare’ 1,806,180 90 

CAMSHT BSSET S. ........ccccccccccceeeeees reeceneeeseeseeeees Siseesseecnaeeneeeesereeecreseneeenenees ttrsereesesesensssseeeess 6,995,509 26 





SUM. MARY -OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE A ML OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 








Certs Oe Tis. 6 iin nc cw nvs vdadwbsneenbaesedeccausessencecsoe: qeckanters $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value) 121,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on moO” payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
=n : 1.555.858 00 SEE oS ee aa 229,750 
OU GTO «ois avcvcencsasecccsccscsscccccccccseness seigdcueuetuidets 9555, Sceteath ee am ne ‘Sandie 29,750 oo 
United States Stocks (market value) seeecece PPPTTTITTITT LIT tt eee 4,079,500 00 ae S U ncRERE 80,635 os 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............--+ GEE,BBE GD  TRORE TSCROO. 20s icccccchapedscteghbssocevccccoccccccccocces sveliebiinieiibinicaeama 47,399 68 
Total........ cccccecccccccccecececeesereeeeeeesesenserarseeaseesreesee esse eee eseee eeeeeree Seeeersessees conscccesertscccccess » $6,995,509 26 
. B. CREENE A. F. WILLMARTH te gg ° 
Wen L BIGELOW, | A#’t See's. J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. § 6:'X. HEALD, 2¢ Vice-P CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pursons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, fu orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over tbe policyholder in the appll- 
cation which he gigned when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as lias been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
vhildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirewents of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years im force are now LNDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the reeeipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
Jarger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which de 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
time Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into « 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits 4 in casb and con- 
tinue his policy by payiug premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Pereons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on th- sabject, or an 
explanation of the advantage- offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
wiunicatious special aitention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
SAMUEL BORROWS, i Vice-President 
WILLIAM ALEXANRE, Hecretary. 


THE IND 
$5,000 FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
incorporated Oct. t ith, 1877. 


CHAS B. PERT, President. 

JAMES K. PITCHER, Sectetary. 

The original and largest mutual accident company 

in the world. 
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United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadway, New York. 





OFrrFICK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorke, January 267TH, 1882. 


otal Marine Premiums....... eoccccccece - 0,007,081 97 


Premiums pearhctek, tose, dt Sanemny, 
1881, to 31st December, 1881.. 


Losses uring same 
Der eins the 8m 775,088 80 





+ $4,110,176 72 


and State of New York 
City, Bank, and other Stocks... 94,965,758 
Loans, secured by stocks end otherwise. 1,729,500 
Real estate Claims dae the Com- 
Prembian Notes and Bilis Rescivabie.... 1,651/808 39 
WTI, (osan8osscsiccgssopnecss cones 317,765 99 
Amount...... Coerccccceceoccccocacocssos 913,165,466 40 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 


will cease. The certificates to be pro- 

@uced at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
of the Company for the year end- 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
DENNIs, EDMUND W. CORLIxzs, 
Tews or - 5 LEMOYNE, 
c Bi 'T B. MINTURN 
re tt Ae EO 
DaviD 1 cawman, GRORGE W. La 
IRDON W. EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. RT, 
is, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
TSH O LOW = rakes D cn. 
ROYAL E bobo, is 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, TH 8 CODDINGTOR, 
AHA ORACE K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM H. HENRY COU or 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES D Vice. 


TT 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor, Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 
SREP ETS evomtaat 


44 Forms of Le and Endowment Poltctes leowed, 


NSU 
cho. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 





January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881............+00+0+000+-G41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiuws...... Ku pesdssanicssha cedsspuecuseets ++. - $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Ja. let, 1881......... --.+. 887,972 13—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
RONNID En cctcncpncoctseecscssosccse dctnuea «++ 2,789,821 70 
Less interest accrued Jan. lst, 1881............ wees. 857,167 87— 2,482,654 383—$10,488,366 27 





@51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,203 82 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
ditions to same........ ...eceeeeeeeeee jhdiieneons eskaarhes -- 564,024 96 


Annuities, dividends, and returned premiome on canceled policies.. 2,518,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders.........0.se+s+eeeee0++- $5,091,820 22 
Taxes and reinsurances...... prpestehbceniaeegseneneantsséeaiiens 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, ‘aod physicians’ fees... 1,091,027 50 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ ‘379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 


$45,130,006 86 





. ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)....... éeneten $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)........ iinepeendettee qedessoneese 17,216,581 42 


pombeeen sees 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate "(buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company a6 additiona) collateral security)........... 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883, 577 50). 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Coinpany on 


- 18,215,030 78 
2,376,000 00 


these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .... 2.2... cece cceeeeeeee 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums op existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882....... Pescccccocesocccctceccecoces 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of trenoanieaion and col- 
lection (estimaied reserve on these policies $800,000, included 
Gh MAMEMINS). ... / cccccqesccctsescocccéoccse er eeccves 227,082 97 
Agents’ balances...........scccecsscccccccccccccmevccsesseses eveee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jen. Ist, ibclisteswnedesseese< 201,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ cceee $2,098,774 78 


*A detailed schedule of these tems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 $41,228,781 64 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. ist, 18862...........-..-..- $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete......... pbbiheeneeadiaiaeaen +. 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). nese 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)...........--seeeeeseeeeee 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..........-seeeseeeeeee-ee+ ++ » 89,716,408 68 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... 28,889 67 


COP OOO SHES EH EE eH HH eee 





642,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..........ccccceccccccceccccccscecccecess 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 
Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 


Number of Jan. lst, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125,232 144. 

Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,708. Jan. Ist, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Policiés in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 185,726,916 

| Jam. 1st, 1882, 53,927. | Jan. let, 1882’ 151'760, 

1877, $1,688,128 ; 1877, $1,867,457 Jan. Ist, 1878, $2,664,144 
Death- | 3978, 1,687,676,  meome | y979' “y'948'665, Divisible | Fan’ ist’ 1879, art sth 436 
cletmes 150, YRASE from 11m Serek Surpieest Son tet, 4000 220,871 
1880, 1.781.721. "889. am, Ist, 1881, 4/295/008 

Paid. | 181, 2/013,203. terest | iug1’ gaso.ens, * PEF Cent. | Jan. lst, 1882) } 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM 8. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’ DELL, Superintendent of agencies. President. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, ™.D., 
ALEX, STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 











GHAS. WRIGHT, X.D., WILLIAM i. fH, BEERS, 


SENAY TUCK, 3L0.,’1 a and Actuary, 
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Old and Houng. 


LEARNING THE NEWS. 
BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 


-__oeo- 
“ Wat's the news, good neighbor?. What's 
the news ?” 
“ There's nonews, my neighbor. Truly, none! 
All is well with me, with work begun, 
With wife and children, crops, and lambs, 
and ewes.” 


“ Thanks to God, then, there’s no better word, 
If the home be safe and plenty there. . . . 
Look you! beyond the maple comes a pair 

Of gay young lovers, where the corn fs stirred. 





“ Aye! aye! Love has its place, like falling 
seed, 

Like grain that ripens, and like tides that 
roll. 

It seems but yesterday when we, too, stole 

From gaze of older folk, through field and 


mead. 
"Ah! we're still young enough their dream 
to share ; 
We'll turn aside our eyes the while they 
pass ; 


The bashful couple, foolish lad and lass ! 
But, faith, I know that gown, that braided 
hair.” 


“ And I the cap, the jacket. 
The other path. 


See! they choose 
Perhaps thoy fear+o tell. 


Your girl, my boy, and lovers! Well! 
well! well! 
At least, my neighbor, we have learned some 
news.”’ 


Gneerrornr, L. 1. 
RR 


THE LOT FELL ON JOHANNA. 
A 8TORY OF MORAVIAN LIFE IN 17—. 





BY CECIL MAGEE. 





Part I. 


CLear and sweet rose the voices of the 
women above the deep, strong voices of the 
men on that Easter morn. Early, so early, 
at the very dawning of the glad new day, 
did those pious brothers and sisters of the 
little Moravian settlement gather in the gray 
stone chapel for their Easter service. 

As their voices take up the words of the 
Litany— 

“@lory be to Him who ts the resurrection and the 
life "— 
men, women, and children rise, and, form- 
ing the procession, move through the quiet 
streets to the quieter graveyard. They enter 
the gate, the little children first, then the 
singers and the trombone-players, Next in 
the procession come the clergymen—the old 
bishop and the young minister, Bartholomew 
Richter, just arrived in America. ‘Phese are 
followed by the women; then come the men. 
Allare glad and every face is full of peace, 
though some of the women-faces beneath 
the white caps are very pensive, if not abso- 
lutely sad. 

As the procession enters the graveyard, 
the song of holy melody rises to an ecstatic 
strain, The blue-bird and the robbin, in the 
tree-top above the quict sleepers, cease their 
matins, and, flying to a loftier perch, look 
down with wide eyes of astonishment and 
listen breathlessly to the praise. The grave- 
yard is not a gloomy place to the Moravian, 
His pure and simple faith looks beyond the 
coffin-lid, and views death as the easy en- 
trance into a world of bliss. The grave is to 
him ‘‘the covered bridge from earth to 
Heaven.” 

The air was full of pleasant odors, and the 
soul of the Spring went into the blood, and 
caused the heart of the young minister, Bar- 
tholomew, to beat with quicker and stronger 
pulsations. The voices of men and women, 
the distant music of the trombones, and the 
silver strain from the children at the head 
of the procession thrilled the heart of the 
young man and lifted his thoughts to Heav- 
en. It was all such a new experience to 
him. His parents having died when he was 
a young child, Bartholomew had been shut 
off from all home life and tender associa- 
tions. Yet this life, barren as it had been 
of social ties and home influences, had not 
dulled his quick sensibilities nor quenched 
the fires of a fertile imagination. In fact, 
the long years of patient, unflinching brain- 
labor spent in the college hall had served to 
sharpen his appetite for all that was full of 
life and beauty. He drank in the pleas- 
ure which he now found in his life of free- 
dom in the New World as a thirsty man 
drinks rich, red we. Yet this keen enjoy- 
ment was not wholly sensuous; but, rather, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








sense-delight, under the control and illumina- 
tion of the spirit; Withan eye of flesh he 
saw the perfect beauty of the springing 
flower, and with an eye of faith the hand 
that fashioned its delicate loveliness, He 
heard the song of the birds im- the brancheapy 
and listened for the whispering of the spirit, 
which he felt and heard within the depths. 
of his own being. 

As the strong chorus of happy voices 
floated out upon the air, there sounded—not 
above the others, nor yet below them, but 
clear and distinct from them—one voice, 
Aweet and strong as a seraph’s, It. wes a 
woman's voice, and perhaps the reason ‘why 
Bartholomew heard it so plainly was that 
the women walked, in the procession, next 
behind the clergymen. Possibly this ac- 
counts; but the sisters walked behind the 
brethren, remember, so that the young di- 
vine knew not whether the singer wore blue, 
pink, or red ribbons for the strings of her 
white cap. If she wore the bluc, she was 
the wife of some one of the good brethren at 
the end of the procession; if pink, she was 
his ‘‘ single sister”; if red, his girl sister, in 
the first flush of her fair young woman- 
hood—the beautiful Moravian maiden, with 
her modest, quiet ways, her shy, sweet 
glances, and her ever-changing color. 

The procession moved on, and still the 
sweet voice rang out on the still air, floated 
upward with the soaring lark, and lost itself 
in the blue immensity. Lost itself? Who 
knows? Nothing is lost entirely. 

There is a break in the procession, Men, 
women, and children are scattered through 
the graveyard, by the rows of graves, some 
standing here, some there; for the good Mo- 
ravians are buried side by side, in the order 
of their death. A husband and a wife may 
lie far apart in their last shimber and many 
graves may intervene between the mother 
and her child. Still the service of song con- 
tinues; but the voice of magic sweetness is 
no longer heard by young Brother Barthol- 
omew. 

However, when the holy anthem rises to 
its greatest hight of rich melody, the sweet 
voice is again heard, and, glancing in the 
direction of the sound, Brother Barthol- 
omew sees a group of women and children 
standing by the graves opposite. For an in- 
stant he is only conscious of the white caps 
and the different colored ribbons; but a sec- 
ond glance is sufficient to tell him that the 
young girl standing a little to the left of the 
others is the possessor of the wonderful 
voice. 

She is still singing, and her face, of mar- 
velous beauty, is, turned half toward him. 
Hér wide blue eyes are raised to the clear 
blue of the heavens and seem to equal it in 
their purity and intensity. Her complexion 
is pale, with just a touch of color on the 
oval check. She is not at all of the ‘‘ dead 
perfection ” order of girls, nor 


“ The rose of the rose-bush garden of girls, 
Queen Iily and rose in one"; 


but a healthful, natural face, with beautiful 
eyes and regular features, framed by golden 
brown hair, pushing out ambitiously from 
the close bands of the unsightly cap. Her 
beauty is that of the bud, rather than the 
flower. Yet there is a certain firmness indi- 
cated in the only limited lines about the 
mouth, and, instinctively, one feels that thie 
girl is not made of such stuff as dreams are 
made of; but of that sterner clay of which 
martyrs and heroines are molded, and you 
wonder what lies beyond the red ribbons of 
her girlhood. She is capable of being very 
happy, and also of being very wretched ; but 
you cannot imagine for one moment that 
Johanna Rothe could ever be capable of a 
wrong, unwomanly act. You feel that she 
is capable of great and good things, and 
only capable of such, 

I think it not improbable that some such 
thoughts as these passed through the mind 
of the young minister, as he listened to the 
wonderful voice and looked upon the beau- 
tiful face; and in the days and weeks that 
followed the Easter service I know not how 
the young divine became acquainted with 
Johanna; but, nevertheless, an acquaintance 
did spring up and prosper with more rapid- 
ity than was usual in a Moravian village at 
the early date of which our story is a faith- 
fulchronicle. Perhaps it was because Bar- 
tholomew, having as his special charge the 
younger men of the Church, found it neces 
sary to look after Johanna’s brother, who, 
indeed, was not a model of Christian virtues 





and who occasionally made trips te New 


York, where he imbibed myehof the world’s 
sinful tastes. , 

However, Johanna and young Brother 
Bartholomew met at ‘‘ Love Feasts” and. re-, 
ligious services; and sometimes of a sinny 
afternoon, when mothers and daughters sat 
in their favorite places in the graveyard (for 
such wasever the favorite resort of the good 
people of Bethlehem), the young pastor 
would pass that way; and, as he came to one 
little group after another, he would stop for 
a few moments and ask after the health of 
each and express some word of kindness 
and courtesy ere he passed on; and red-letter 
days were those when, among the others, he 
chanced to meet Johanna. 


Parr Il. 

As the Summer changed to Autumn, and 
the September haze hung over the far blue 
hills, and the katy-dids and crickets made 
vocal the silent night, the ever-watchful eye 
of Mrs. Rothe saw a change in her daughter. 
Her eyes were brighter and larger than of 
yore, and her color came and went as she 
conversed or was silent; and, sometimes, 
when her mother saw the far-away look in 
the pensive face of her fair-cheeked daugh- 
ter, she would sigh softly, and, wiping the 
dimness from her glasses, murmur; 

‘‘Johanna, child, the Lord grant that, 
when the lot falls on you, it may not be for 
the wrong one.” 

They were sitting in the graveyard, one 
afternoon, when these words fell from the 
mother’s lips, and this time they did not fall 
unnoticed by the daughter. 

‘* Mother,” she said, turning her face from 
the glory of the western sky, while her 
cheek took on the flush of the dying day, 
**the disposal of the lot is with the Lord. 
Why should I be concerned about it?” 

The good woman felt rebuked; yet her 
heart had many misgivings in regard to 
Johanna’s future. 

“Yes, dear,” she replied, ‘‘ perfect love 
casteth out fear.” ‘Yet she sighed again as 
she spoke, for she thought of the long past, 
when the lot had fallen on another Johanna, 
and that Johanna had tried to think that it 
was the Lord’s will, and had married the 
man she did not love, while the one she did 
love married the girl who had given her 
heart’s best affection to Johanna’s own hus- 
band; and she had known it all, for Anna 
Weisser was her intimate girl-friend, and 
they had met and prayed together about it, 
while the young men went to the ‘‘ Council 
of the Elders,” and the lots were cast. But 
neither Anna nor that other Johanna had 
questioned the will of the Lord. They had 
married the men te whom the lot assigned 
them, and every one said that they were 
both very happily married; nor did they 
themselves ever hint that it was otherwise. 
Yet, nevertheless, Johanna Rothe knew 
that, in marrying David Rothe, she had 
missed out of her life a certain happiness 


‘which she felt was possible and intended for 


every good woman to possess; and now her 
whole heart, bound up, as it was, in her 
daughter, dreaded lest she, too, should miss 
what the mother-heart felt was possible and 
right that she should possess. So, very 
gently and very sadly, she added: 

*««Thy ways, O Lord, are mysterious, and 
no man knoweth them.’” 

Johanna the younger made no reply, and 
again turned her face to the sunéet glory, 
apd for a time both were silent; while above 
them, in the branches among the yellow 
leaves, a robin piped his farewell song and 
a cricket chirped in the grass at their feet. 

‘* Mother!” at length exclaimed Johanna, 
without turning her face from the crimson 
and gold low down in the west, “would 
God ever let the lot fall so as te make people 
unhappy; 60 that, in obeying it, one would 
have to do what, under any other circum- 
stances, he would not do?” 

‘* Sometimes he does,” replied the mother. 

Johanna looked puzzled. 

‘(In marriage, Mother?” she asked, with 
adeep blush, still keeping her face turned 


) away. 


“Yes, my darling. , 

‘Then I would not obey what men called 
his will,” the young girl answered, firmly, 
almost defiantly, turning upon her mother a 
flushed face and brilliant, flashing eyes. 

Mrs. Rothe had never seen her child so 
excited, and the good woman was terrified. 

“Hush, child!” she exclaimed, in alarm. 
‘* He sometimes takes us at our word.” 

‘Let him take me,” she replied, with s 
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prophetic gesture toward the fading splen- 
dor of the west. ‘‘It would be a greater 
sin to marry when—” 

She left the sentence unfinished and cov- 
ered her crimson face with her hands. ~ 

‘“‘Oh! Johanna, Johanna! What is the 
matter? This is not like my gentle girl. 
What has happened to my child? Has one 
of the young brethren been speaking to you 
on this subject? or can any one without the 
Church have gained access to your pure 
mind and tempted you with the world’s 
false views?” 

“‘ Mother,” replied Johanna, in a reproach- 
ful tone, ‘‘do I not know the rules of our 
Church? Can you not trust me?” 

‘* My darling!” replied the fond mother. 
‘Distrust you? No, no; but you fright 
ened me with your fierce words. Child, 
you almost defied your Maker.” 

“Oh! no, Mother,” said the girl, crossing 
to her mother’s side and throwing her arms 
around her. ‘ You did not understand me. 
I would rather do something that seemed 
wrong to everybody and right to myself 
than to do what seemed right to everybody 
and wrong to my own soul.” 

‘* And, in so doing, you would be pleasing 
God,” said a voice near them. And, look- 
ing up, Johanna beheld Bartholomew Richt- 
er standing before her, with the sunset 
light shining full upon his fine, manly fea- 
tures. 

He hastened to apologize for his sudden 
interruption, and said that, overhearing Jo- 
hanna’s last sentence, as he passed, he felt 
constrained to voice his approval. 

‘* Johanna is getting strange thoughts into 
her head,” said Mrs. Rothe. (A nineteenth 
century mother would have said: ‘‘ Johanna 
is a girl of opinions.”) ‘‘I sometimes feel 
apprehension for her future,” she added, 
withasigh. - ' 

‘Trust the future with Him who orders 
it,” said Brother Bartholomew, in a low, 
earnest voice. 

‘* But herein lies the trouble,” replied the 
anxious mother. ‘‘ Johanna does not seem 
willing to abide by the Lord’s will.” 

‘Mother does not understand me,” ex- 
claimed Johanna, in self-defense. ‘‘I say 
that I can never do what other people may 
say to be the will of God, when down deep 
in my heart I feel that it would not be right 
for me to do so.” 

‘* You know that in such a case we would 
try the lot,” said the young man. 

“Even then I would not go against this 
conviction of my own soul, if all the lots 
that ever were cast should decide that I 
should,” she answered, with decision. 

‘*You are decided?” 

‘Yes, fully. What would you do?” 

Bartholomew Richter was a man of strong 
and vigorous thought and action, and, con- 
sequently, had always been able, by prayer 
and meditation, to see his way out of a diffi- 
culty, and so had never reached that critical, 
wavering uncertainty when he felt that he 
must trust to the lot for the necessary de- 
cision; and now, when this young girl put 
the question to him so suddenly, he felt - 
such doubt and uncertainty as he had never 
experienced before, and he answered, hon- 
estly : 

‘I do not know. God has always made 
plain to me the course he would have me 
take without seeking his will in casting the 
lot, and I trust he always will.” 

The glory was gone from the west; only 
a touch of gold low down on the horizon 
left from all the wealth of splendor which 
afew moments before had been piled up 
mountains high above the purple hills. 
Mrs. Rothe rose, and, with a glance toward 
the darkening sky, held out her hand to her 
young pastor. His eyes followed the direc- 
tion of her glance, and Johanna murmured: 

“«* Beyond the sunset are the hills of 


s” 


Then they turned from the sunset and 
from each other; the mother and daughter 
going down through the valley to the 
pretty cottage home, and Brother Barthol- 
omew away to his hillside retreat, where he 
might spend the twilight hour alone in com- 
munion with his God. And the night came 
down about the cares of men, and hushed 
their toil and tumult; and the busy hum ef 
life ceased in the valley ‘neath the hills, and 

“ Evening stood between them like a maid 


- « «+ «+ the smooth-rolled clouds 
Her braided hair; the studded stars the pearls 
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long while, for we all had had more or Jesa.. 


An hour later, and the sound of bell and 
trombones summoned the mountain wor- 
shiper from his retreat to the village church 
where the evening service was just begin- 


“«T have sad news for you, brother,” said 
the old clergyman to Bartholomew, at the 
close of the service, ‘‘ Brother Weisser has 
departed this life.” 

‘Brother Weisser in St. Thomas?” 

“Yes. He has left a most interesting work. 
A laborer is needed.” 

It was enough. It is said of the Mora- 
vians that they never wait to be called into 
the service of their Master. They are 
always ready with the words: ‘‘Here am I! 
Send me!” 

‘*T will go,” said Bartholomew, in a low, 
steady voice. 

“God bless you, brother,” said the old 
man, placing his hand on Bartholomew’s 
shoulder. ‘But he who goes should be 
married.” 

“I will marry. When ouglit I to go?” 
was answered, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: 

‘* As soon as possible.” 

‘Must my masriage be decided by lot?” 


The old gentleman drew back in astonish- 
ment. 


‘* Brother,” he exclaimed, after a moment’s 
silent wonder, ‘‘is it possible that you are 
30 ignorant of the church regulations?” 

‘Yes; truly I am ignorant as to the facts 
of this custom. I thought possibly there 
were exceptions to the general rule in re- 
gard to this matter.” 

‘‘None!” thundered the elder man. 

“You see I have never thought of mar- 
riage as a personal matter.” 

‘There is a Council of the Elders to-mor- 
row. Shall I present your case?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

For Bartholomew Richter the mists of the 
future had suddenly disappeared. He now 
found himself face to face with the question 
which‘a few hours before he had been un- 
able to answer other than by saying he did 
not know. He must know ‘now, for he 
must act. 

Bartholomew Richter was not a man to 
shrink from facing a.difficulty, and _reso- 
lutely he turned to the question he had so 
recently put from him as puzzling and un- 
profitable. The time for decision had come. 
He did not for one moment stop to consider 
that the lot would decide forhim. He felt 
at once that he must decide now whether it 
would be his duty to abide by the decision 
of the lot, orto do as Johanna said—choose 
what he knew in his own soul to be right, 
though the whole world said it was wrong. 

That night, in the solitude of his own 
chamber, he met the questidn and answered 
it; and on the morrow, when the lot did 
not fall on Johanna, he did not change his 
decision, but went to St. Thomas alone. 
And the Elders were sore distressed on his 
account and very greatly feared lest Satan 
should in the end overwhelm their much- 
loved brother with some mighty, yet subtle 
temptation. 


Parr Il. 

The years fly by. Bethlehem, the little 
Moravian settlement, spreads out her skirts 
like a proud lady and daily grows larger 
and more flourishing; but in the Rothe cot- 
tage there have been changes of a different 
nature. The gentle-hearted mother has 
passed away. The brother has married, 
and Johanna laid away her red ribbons and 
tied the pink beneath her firm little chin, 
and went away to the quict shelter of the 
‘‘Sister’s Home”; and there within its 
peaceful walls has lived ten years of her 
quiet life of good deeds and loving words. 
And many times the message came from the 
** Council of the Elders” that by lot Johanna 
Rothe was chosen for the wife of some 
thriving citizen; but Johanna could not be 
prevailed upon to leave the ‘‘Home” fora 
home of her own, and no one except Brother 
Paul, an old and tried friend of the Rothe 
family, knew the reason why. I say he 
knew. His own heart told him. Johanna 
never hinted it, by words or look; but 
Brother Paul had had a heart history of his 
own, some thirty or forty years before, and 
when a man has once learned such a lesson 
he can readily see whether another man or 
woman has been taught the same. 

It is Brother Paul who has kept up a 
somewhat desultery correspondence with 
Bartholomew Richter, and through him the 
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young missionary once sought the aid of the 


**Council of the Elders,” that they should | 


send him a companion; but, though the 
Council had done its part, yet still Barthol- 
omew remained alone. Perhaps Johanna 
learned from Brother Paul that Bartholo- 
mew had sent for a wife, and,.when she 
knew that he did not marry, perhaps she 
thought—well; one thing I am sure of, she 
did not grow sour and disagreeable. She 
did not speak slightingly of marriage, or 
even bitterly of that perverse little lot; but 
her heart was as true and tender, her face as 
bright and beautiful, as on that Summer 
morning, ten years before, when Bartholo- 
mew Richter bid her good-bye, and went out 
alone to his field of labor, with the silent dis- 
approval of his church and people resting 
upon him. 

Ten years, and the years between twenty 
and thirty are longer than any ten after- 
ward. Ten yeafs, and Brother Bartholo- 
mew waits on the seashore, for the good 
ship rides at anchor, and the little boat bob- 
bing up and down upon the sparkling waves 
comes shoreward with its precious burden of 
human life. There is a stirring in his spirit, 
a quicker‘action of the heart, and a sudden 
rush of feeling; for he knows that the ship 
has brought missionaries from America, and 
among them is bis old friend Brother Paul. 

Now the keel grates on the sandy shore. 
The passengers are leaving the boat. There 
is the tall form of Brother Paul. How white 
his hair has turned since Bartholomew saw 
him last. A woman walked by his side. 
What was there in her attitude that struck 
Bartholomew Richter with surprise, with 
interest? Had Brother Paul married? The 
flutter of a pink ribbon said ‘‘ No,” and the 
good brother’s words, as he grasped his 
friend's hand, revealed the mystery. 

“I sought the Council for you again, 
Brother Bartholomew, and this time the lot 
fell on Johanna.” 





MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





I saT me down upon my nest ; 

I covered with my soft, warm breast 
Eleven eggs, so fair and white, 

And knew, or thought I knew, that when 

A certain time had passed, that then 
Eleven chicks would greet my sight. 


Three weeks in this most dignified 
Retirement did I sit and bide 
My time. I did not even take 
The necessary exercise. 
From dawn to dark, sunset or rise, 
I sat there, for dear duty’s sake. 


I hardly dared to eat or sleep, 

Lest I should miss the first faint peep. 
If ever living hen did try 

To do her very level best 

By eleven eggs in a nest, 
Her utmost duty, then did I. 


I heard them peck against the shell ; 
I was more glad than I can tell, 
So glad was I when first they peeped. 
And now the end is come, and now, 
I pray you, let me tell you how, 
And what the sad reward I’ve reaped. 


When first they left the nest, my eyes 
Were stricken with a great surprise ; 
With dire dismay my heart was struck. 
They waddled! waddled! Do you hear? 
As sure as I am standing here, 
My every chicken was a duck ! 


Imagine, if you can, in part, 
The sadness that weighed down my heart 
When first this broke upon my view ; 
A sense of confidence abused, 
A sense of being most ill-used 
Made me a sad hen through and through. 
I'd had my dreams: how I would bring 
Each little, feathery, fiaffy thing 
Up unto henhood, fair and sweet. 
And now what chance have I? It fills 
My heart with grief to see their bills 
And their ridiculous webbed feet. 


Hens have some rights !* I do not know 
That there is aught that I can do; 

But I’m resolved, for one, that, when 
I’m so imposed upon, I'll dare 
To tell the story everywhere. 

I will, indeed, though but a hen. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 








A soorety has been founded to “ remove 
from England the disgrace of having till now 
left buried in manuscript the most important 
works of her great early reformer, John 
Wyeliffe.” The year 1884 will be the 500th 
anniversary of bis death, and an attempt by 
the society will be made to give ali his genuine 
writings to the world through the press, 





4 STRUGGLE FOR SUCCESS, 
A CITY STORY. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 








‘*Loox into thine own heart and write,” 
was said to one, a long time ago, who had 
asked how to make a book. One history, 
one, story, at least, lies hidden away in the 
memory, though our years may not number 
even two score or our lives have been un- 
usually eventful. While lying awake some- 
times at night, the years of my youth and 
early manhood troop back before me like a 
phantom procession, and in the darkness I 
see many faces and hear familar voices. 
It is, in fact, my story—what I find in my 
neart, 

A cold, gloomy Autumn day, back in the 
past, when I was in my nineteenth year, is 
one day in particular that clings to my mem- 
ory. It was the day on which a memorable 
fire occurred in the great city where I had 
chosen to seek my fortune, and before night 
I was out of employment, nearly out of 
money, and about bankrupt in hope and 
ambition. While it grew dark, I stood, in 
company with three others, as bereft as my- 
self, shivering in the wind and watching the 
smoldering ruins of the store in which we 
had been clerks. What any or all of us 
could do next was a desperate problem. 
Winter was coming on; the city was 
crowded, as always, with an army of young 
men in search of employment; and the 
chances of obtaining a situation seemed more 
limited than ever. 

‘*There’s no use in trying for anything,” 
said one of my companions, named Maddox. 
“If there was anywhere else in the world 
I could go, I’d give it up at once.” 

Another of our number, Maurice Ford, 
suggested that we might hire an attic ina 
poverty-stricken part of the city, where we 
could club together and board ourselves as 
cheaply as possible until we got employment 
again 


This was the best idea any of us had to 
offer and we took it into consideration. The 
most popular one among us, Jerome Burton, 
or ‘‘ Jerry,” as we always called him, lived 
in the top of an old building used for law 
offices, with his brother, who was the jan- 
itor, and he undertook to arrange immedi- 
ately for Maddox, Ford and myself to make 
our abode there also. 

‘‘We'll manage somehow, fellows,” he 
said, lightly. ‘‘ Never say die while there's 
breath in the body.” 

So the next morning we moved our trunks 
to the loft of Jaquith’s Building, a dingy, 
old-fashioned structure, in the very heart of 
the city, where we made the acquaintance 
of Owen Burton, one of the truest, best- 
hearted fellows that ever lived. He was 
studying medicine in one of the colleges of 
the city, and earning his living at the same 
time by sweeping floors, building fires, and 
washing windows. His brother, also, it 
turned out, had been working in the store 
only for the purpose of enabling himself to 
exist while studying art in a night school. 
They were the sons of a New England min- 
ister, who had died while a foreign mission- 
ary, and left them to their own resources. 
Here in the loft, which had two small rooms 
at one end, they had been living a year, and 
the place, though rather too large and bar- 
ren, looked invitingand homelike. At one 
of the high dormer windows, through 
which the sunlight fell, were three or four 
pots of plants and a creeping vine; a hang- 
ing book-shelf on one of the walls was filled 
with books; and here and there in cheap 
frames were a number of pictures which 
had been cut from illustrated papers or 
magazines. Other noticeable characteristics 
were acrude figure in marble resting on a 
bench in the mist of tools, near a distant 
corner, and a green cambric curtain, that ap- 
peared to conceal something in the opposite 
corner—the skeleton of a big dog, we soon 
ascertained. 

“Now, then, my lads,” said Jerry, when 
he had introduced us to his brother, ‘‘ here 
we are high up in the world and let us soar. 
Ford, you can sit on the soap-box and 
the rest of. you can distribute yourselves on 
the two broken chairs and the trunks.” 

This we did, and then took an account of 
stock. Our united capital, counted out on a 
red table and placed in a small pile in the 
center, amounted to thirty-five dollars and. 
a few odd pennies; and with this sum we 
prepared to fight the wolf from the door 4 





experience in. searching: for a situation and 
knew that the undertaking usually required 
a generous outlay of time and patience, 
Owen agreed to act as treasurer, steward, 
and chef de cuisine, as he had been doing in 
company with Jerry; and in an hour or two 
we were established together. 

Looking back now, after many years, to 
that morning, I bring back the fresh young 
faces of my friends just as they were then, 
before time changed them, and I hear the 
funny stories that were told, the jokes and 
the merry laughter we indulged in, in spite 
of poverty or ill-luck. 

Jerry was a tall, slight fellow, with a bright, 
youthful face, full of hope and aspiration 
Owen, older, graver, and stronger built, re- 
sembled him sufficiently, with his well- 
formed features, black hair, and dark, ex- 
pressive eyes, to indicate their relationship; 
Ford, a native of Scotland, had not given 
indication then of becoming portly and was 
just starting a beard on his red cheeks; and 
Maddox was a thick-set, vigorous fellow. 
Being possessed of youth and health, the 
want of a dinner or anything else could not 
depress us long at a time. We voted to 
have one good meal to begin with, come 
what might afterward; and. Owen, with 
Ford’s assistance, brought in from the near- 
est butcher, baker, and grocer a. basket of 
provisions, which we all lent a hand in pre- 
paring for consumption, according to the re- 
ceipts of an ancient cook-book that Jerry 
had got at a book-stall. Maddox and i 
mude the soup; Owen superintended a roast; 
Jerry concocted an extraordinary dessert, 
that he called a pudding; and Ford busied 
himself with laying the cloth. These duties 
occupied our attention until the afternoon 
was well advanced, and, at last, when we 
gathered around the festive board, our appe- 
lites were whetted to the keenest edge. 

“This is jolly!” said Ford, holding his 
shaving-mug in one hand, filled with coffec, 
and surveying the surroundings with satis- 
faction. 

‘Beats a five-dollar boarding house all 
hollow,” Maddox added. 

‘Let us eat, drink, and be merry,” said 
Jerry, theatrically; ‘‘ for to-morrow—Owen 
will make over all we leave into hash.” 

While we talked and laughed and light- 
encd the burden of the table, the afternbdon 


slipped away, Then we helped Owen put 


in order the deserted offices down-stairs, 
and afterward mounted to the roof, to catch 
a breath of fresh air and clear our throats 
of dust. 

It was quite dark, the street lamps were 
lighted, and the busy thoroughfares -of the 
neighborhood were becoming quieter. Off 
in every direction lay the dark roofs, with 
here and there one jutting above another; 
and the sky was full of black, threatening 
clouds, broken in places just enough to let 
a faint new moon glimmer through. It 
was gloomy and lonesome and we grew a 
trifle sober before going down. 

‘* Where shall we all be inten years?” 
Owen asked, thoughtfully. 

‘‘Ask the Man in the Moon,” replied 
Jerry. 

But the Man in the Moon, as though loth 
to be questioned, withdrew suddenly behind 
the clouds, and, as drops.of rain soon began 
to fall, we hastened back to the loft. 

All I remember of the remainder of this 
first day of our life together is, that. Ford, 
Maddox, and I finally extemporized a-bed 
on the floor, near the stove; and that I lay 
awake a long while after they were asleep, 
listening to the rain on the roof and think- 
ing. Maddox and I had been in the city 
over a year, working for a mere pittance at 
uncongenial employment; but even that 
was lost now. We had graduated from a 
well-known academy, in a little village, sev- 
eral miles distant, and sought the city full 
of dreams of future distinction. A month’s 
experience, however, had taught us much. 
The difference between what we imagined 
we could do and what we really could ac- 
complish was considerable. Maddex was 

and so was I, also, 
My friends had done all they could to help 
me, There was no one! could look to for 
aid any longer. I meditated, while I drowsed, 
and at length slipped away into the mazes of 
a troubled dream. 

The next day we gota morning. paper, 
and answered a dozen or more a(lvertise- 
ments, either in person or by letter; and 
then came the constant anticipation of the 
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postman bringing one or another of us «| gether, notwithstanding some dark shadows | broke, white and still; or that I heard them | ‘n » neighboring tower was striking twelve, 


promising response of something turning up. 
We wrote these polite, carefully worded 
letters day after day; we walked the streets, 
and returned to the loft at night, tired and 
weary; We waited and waited, and grew im- 
patient. But (though I have forgotten 
nothing) I will not recall all that took place 
during the days and weeks of that long 
winter. Our little hoard of money did not 
last long, of course, and we soon had to re- 
sort to a way to raise more that was new to 
all of us. Ford suggested it first, and he 
and I stole out one night, with a bundle of 
our clothes, without letting the others know 
where we were going. 

“We will draw lots, Fritz, to decide who 
shall go in and make the bargain,” he said, 
taking a couple of matches from his pocket, 
when we came near a dirty little shop, that 
had the pawnbroker's symbols hanging over 
ite door. ‘‘ Whoever gets the shorter match 
shall make the venture.” 

The task fell to me, and, taking the bundle, 
I opened the door hastily and dodged into 
one of the stalls before the counter, to con- 
ceal myself from the old Jew’s other cus- 
tomers. 

“Vell, how much? Eh?” he asked, un- 
doing the bundle and examining the con- 
tents with an air of disgust. 

A modest sum was proposed, and he in- 
stantly rolled the garments together and 
handed them back. ‘‘So help me gracious! 
you must t’ink me a fool! Eh?” he said, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

But he finally looked at the articles again, 
flung them on a shelf, and loaned me five 
dollars. 

Before many more weeks passed he had 
made the acquaintance of all of us, except 
Owen. Jerry's books, overcoat, and silver 
watch were in his keeping. What he did 
not have of Maddox’s possessions might 
have been packed in a paper-collar box; 
and as for Ford and myself, we had only 
one suit of clothes left between us. When 
either was out, the other was sure to be 
found at home, occasionally arrayed with a 
blanket, in the style the Romans wore the 


a. 

Everything comes to an end sometime, 
however, and at the beginning of Spring 
Jerry obtained work with an Italian molder 
and image-maker and Ford became a horse- 
car conductor. Eventually they got them- 
selves, together with Maddox and me also, 
out of pawn, and we all began again to have 
three meals a day. The search for employ- 
ment was now left to Maddox and me; and, 
being able to appear in public once more, 
we renewed our efforts with spirit for a 
while, and Fortune favored us both with a 
temporary chance to earn a few dollars a 
week by copying law papers. 

** It’s all only a makeshift, though, Fritz,” 
Maddox would say, sometimes, disheartened ; 
and when we were returning in the evening 
from our work he frequently used to look 
into the lighted, elegant parlors of three or 
four houses we always passed and envy the 
occupants their luxury. 

‘* Who would suppose a man could ever 
earn money enough to buy such a home?” 
he said, on one occasion. ‘‘ Fellows like us 
can never doit. We are too far down in 
the world to begin with.” 

He seemed more discouraged and looked 
more haggard that evening than I had ever 
seen him, and a suspicion which had been 
lurking in my mind several days soon be- 
came confirmed. He had been drinking 
liquor. 

**Maddox,” I said, a little flurried, and 
linking my arm with his, ‘‘let’s hurry home. 
The boys will be waiting for us.” 

‘‘No. I’m not going home,” he answered, 
drawing his arm free. ‘I’ve got something 
to attend to.” 

This was the first serious indication of 
poor Maidox’s weak character; and, 
although I succeeded in taking him home 
that night, he evaded me the next, and re 
turned alone, at a late hour, badly intox- 
icated. I never shall forget the look on 
Jerry Burton’s face when he turned from 
his work and saw him enter. 

But let me pass over the recollection of 
this period in our comradeship. There were 
nights afterward when some of us went out 
to hunt for Maddox and brought him back 
vo the loft in a deplorable condition; but I 
wish to remember him always at his best. 
As time went on and our fortunes began to 
mend, we all spent many a merry hour to 
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lurking in the background. We were “a 
jolly set of young fellows, who had kicked 
Poverty down stairs,” an old law clerk said, 
coming up once to our quarters from 4 
musty office below. ‘A light heart, a 
steady head, and grit, boys!” he added. 
*‘Then keep your powder dry and don’t 
give up the ship.” After Ford and I had 
each secured good employment, he in a large 
manufactory and I in a banking - house, 
weeks and months passed without being 
scored, 

** Throw the almanac into the fire,” said 
Ford. ‘It shall always be perpetual Spring 
with us hereafter.” 

‘* And the cares that infest the day shall 
fold up their tents and scoot,” Owen added. 

“Aye!” said Jerry. ‘‘Let the washer- 
woman call whenever she wills, and the 
milkman, too, when it’s pleasing, for we’ve 
got the hard cash to pay their bills and 
don’t need any more squeezing.” 

We made some additions to our comforts 
in the loft by a few judicious purchases of 
furniture, and then settled down to steady 
work, The two years that followed come 
back to me now in fragments, which, put 
together, seem to occupy a long epoch in 
my life. The retrospect is crowded with 
odds and ends, that shift to and fro in my 
mind like the changing pictures of a kaleido- 
scope, At night, after our day’s work was 
done, Owen used to sit at a small table, 
studying medicine until a late hour; Jerry, 
when not at the evening art school, labored 
over his ‘‘ Attic Venus,” as we called his 
experiment in sculpture; and Ford and my- 
self, tilted back near the stove, frequently 
built a castle, played chess, or read. Then 
there are Summer evenings when we strolled 
about the city and often sat in the parks; 
excursions we made together on holidays; a 
night when Jerry won a prize at the art 
school; an experience with Maddox while 
he lay sick a long time in the loft and just 
escaped death; and the remembrance, 
finally, of when he came back to us for the 
last time, shattered, ruined, and pitiable. 

It had been many months since we had 
seen him, though we had watched the 
places he usually haunted and been on the 
lookout for him; but one night, when Ford 
and I had been to hear a favorite opera 


Singer, we found Jerry awaiting us in the 


lobby of the concert-hall, as we came out 
with the crowd. 

**Maddox has come back,” he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘He is pretty bad this time. I’m 
going to the hospital after Owen.” 

We hastened home, and found him lying 
across one of the beds, sleeping. His face 
was very pale and the bosom of his shirt 
was spattered with fresh blood. While we 
sat in silence, waiting for Owen, he roused, 
and, raising himself on one elbow. he looked 
out into the dim-lighted loft, bewildered. 

** Jerry!” he whispered. ‘‘ Jerry!” 

When he recognized us near him, he put 
out his thin, feverish hand and tried to 
smile in his old manner. ‘‘I’ve come back, 
boys, to turn over a new leaf,” he said. 
“Give me a lift once more; just once 
more.” 

Before we could reply he began to cough, 
and we saw, with much fright, that he was 
raising blood. 

The rest of that night remains a grim, 
ghastly recollection. The gloomy loft 
seemed to be peopled with ghostly shadows, 
lurking in every direction. Out-door the 
wind grew more dismal and melancholy as 
one hour succeeded another, and somehow 
we all appeared to caange and suddenly 
grow old. Maddox lay propped up with 
i llows, pale and weary; opening his eyes 
occasionally, to see if we were all near him, 
and then, between his coughing spasms, 
wandering off into a troubled sleep. Oncé 
he stared a long while at the sculptured 
figure in an opposite corner, and, looking 
at Jerry, whispered, huskily: 

“You will finish it some day and ‘become 
famous. O God! Some day, when I am 
dead.” 

Another time he started up and listened 
to the wind mourning about the eaves and 
begged us not to forget him. ‘‘The wind 


will blow and it will rain some nights. You 
will all be up here together,” he said, ehud- 
dering and dropping back. 

I dreamed of it all several times during 
the months immediately following, waking 





from sleep with the vivid impression that I 
had just seen him as he lay when morning 





carrying his body down through the build- 
ing, at night, after the offices were hushed 
and deserted. 


We did not forget him; but a month 
passed, then a year, and finally he was 
numbered among the dead. My hand trem- 
bles as I write this, as I think of the boyish 
fancies we had’ shared together and the 
many achievements we had dreamed of. 
He lost courage so easily; he threw his life 
away so foolishly! A little more patience 
and perseverance, and he would have suc- 
ceeded as well as any of us; for it was not 
long (it is never very long, perhaps, after 
earnest endeavor) before we began to find 
our places in the world. 

After Owen received his medical diploma 
and obtained an appointment as an ambu- 
lance surgeon, we left the old loft, and by 
and by drifted apart; but we made an agree- 
ment to meet every Saturday evening in a 
cheap basement restaurant, near Jaquith’s 
Building, and eat supper together. The 
proprietor was a wizened little Frenchman, 
who devised excellent dishes at marvelously 
low prices, and allowed his customers to sit 
at his tables and chat unmolested as long as 
they pleased. Here we talked over our af- 
fairs and took counsel with one another, as 
we had become accustomed to do. The 
most memorable of these evenings are four 
or five that we enjoyed when one or another 
of us had hit on a bit of good fortune. On 
one occasion it was Ford’s promotion in the 
manufacturing establishment to an excellent 
position ; then Jerry and I came in for our 
share of success—he through catching the 
public by a small statuette, that for a time 
was popular and of which several copies 
were sold; and I by receiving an increase of 
my salary, that enabled me to begin “‘ to lay 
something by for a rainy day.” 

‘When we have all got a bank account,” 
said Ford, letting his imagination loose, 
‘*and any of us can say to Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson ‘Send round your little bill, sir, 
and I'll send you my check,’ the barometer 
will indicate fair weather most of the time, 
according to my meteorological observa- 
tions.” 

“*Then we can say,” added Jerry, ‘‘ that 
‘the Winter of our discontent is made glori- 
ous Summer.’” 

‘‘Make a point, young men,” put in 
Owen, loftily—‘‘ make a point of always 
being richer, either in knowledge or money, 
on Saturday night than you were the pre- 
vious Monday morning.” 

How the little Frenchman used to stare at 
us, now and then, when we laughed loud 
and long! ‘AA bien/ they are jolly 
garcons!” he would say. And so we were. 

There came a time, however, when our 
meetings in the basement began to be irreg- 
ular and we did not see one another often. 
Cares of one kind or another gradually occu- 
pied our attention and the years began to 
overtake us faster than they had ever seemed 
to before. Owen married and put out his sign 
on a modest little house; Ford was deep in 
the intricacies of an invention, which he in- 
troduced into the manufactory; Jerry -was 
lost in the fascinations of art; and new du- 
ties kept me confined to my employment. 
Our struggle for mere existence was over. 

One day, not long ago, Ford and I bought 

the ‘‘ Attic Venus” from Jerry, and in the 
evening presented it to Owen. Perhaps we 
all can never be happier again together than 
we were then, in Owen’s little parlor, At 
last it was possible for Jerry to go @ 
and study in Italy, and his supreme happi- 
ness was something worth witnessing. After 
it had grown late, he walked part of the way 
home with me through the deserted streets; 
and then, before separating. we paced to and 
fro a moment under a row of trees in a park, 
enjoying a full moon and talking auld lang 
syne. 
o a world of happiness lies before 
us—before everybody, Fritz!” he said, at 
length, full of his own pleasant anticipations. 
**How much there is worth working for 
with all one’s strength and energy!” 

When we had bidden each other good- 
night, I'watched him go away until he had 
disappeared. Then I went alone to Jaquith’s 
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I walked away slowly, looking back, over 
my shoulder, at the old door I had gone in 
and out somany nights. It was a foolish 
fancy; but it seemed to me as though the 
shadow of my old self had stolen out of the 
building, and was following me, begging me 
to pause and look at it;to not forget it. “I 
am your youth,” it kept saying. ‘‘Keepmy 
spirit fresh in your heart. With me all 
things are possible.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tax INDEPENDENT, New York.) . 











CHARADES. 
Eacu word entire has eight letters, four in 
each division. 
1. To drag, and a part of thebedy. Whole, 
loss of advantage. 
2. Anything that hangs broad and loose, a 
kind of flag. Whole, a broad cake. 
3. A contract, and a girl. Whole, a female 
servant. 
4. Food, and hale or Learty. Whole, an ex- 
pression of parting. 
5. An ornament, and to revolve. Whole, a 
list of persons to be prayed for. 
6. Assistance, and comrade. Whole, a com- 
panion. 
7. A race, and a vessel. Whole, an asso- 
clutlon under a chieftain. 
8. A sudden explosion, and to ensnare. 
Whole, a device to gain applause. 
9. Anxiety, and smaller. Whole, heedless. 
10. Unfurnished, and part of the body. 
Whole, without acertain part of the ward- 
robe. 
11. Behind, and to nip. Whole, to defame. 
12. To kindle, and margin. Whole, a home, 
M. B. H. 
ENIGMA. 
A proverb of 42 letters. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 relates to time. 
My 39, 40, 41, 42 is an ornament to a lady’s 
dress. 
My 4, 5, 6 belongs to a pack of cards. 
My 28, 29, 30, 31 is to be attenuated. 
My 32, 33, 34 is an intoxicating drink, 
My 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 is an object, 
My 20, 21, 22 is a conjunction. 
My 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 is each. 
My 2, 3, 1, 141s an amusement. 
My 38, 35, 36, 37 are deep holes. 
JEMIMA. 
PYRAMID. 
= a 
“@e 
eoe@ee 
eee@eee 
eoereeBeeee 
1, consopant; 2,a boy's plaything; 3, a 
small pond; 4, an elevated plain; 5, an out 
law. 
The centrals, a social division. + 
X. Y. Z. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 25ru. 
NEW OMNIBUS PUZZLE, 


Word Square. Diamond, 
1 wu. 
MANY H 
ALEE BAA 
NEVA HANDS 
YEAR see 


Cross-word Enigma, 
Make. (Error in first line.) 


A 
AN 
CON 
v. 
Enigma, 
Work. The whole, ‘‘ Many hands make light 
work.” 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
“* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 
HEARTACHE 


a} 
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A LESSON FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY MBS. KATHERINE H. STORRS. 





REVEALED in radiant light, serenely strong 

And steadfast, stood the mountains, a true type 

Of Him who through all changes cuanges not. 

Aud when night-shadows fell, we laid us down 

With pesceful thought of that encircling care 

Which ever folds the children of His love, 

As mountains girt Jerusalem around. 

A storm broke wildly through the narrow 
gorge, 

And blotted out my mountains from the sky. 

With morning light we sought the gloom to 
pierce, 

Yet scarcely could believe them standing still, 

Upreared iv strength bebind that cold, dull 
cloud. 

In joyful, sunny dass we doubt God not; 

But when the heavy storm of sorrow falls 

We question of His presence and His love. 

As passed the cloud and through its thivning 
veil 

The mountain’s glorious hight appeared again, 

I thought upon another morning’s dawn, 

When, all life’s mists dispelling, we shall see 

The form of One who truly walked with us 

The paths of life, although we knew Him not. 

O then, ashamed before Him, we shall owo 

The belp He offered, and we, doubting, scorned. 

Our blinding tears aloug the weary path 

Were oft the only veil that bid His face. 

O vive us faith, however dark the night, 

‘To trust in Him, who surely brings the light ! 


Though life hath many a darksome day, 
And many a grief, whose heavy sway 
Blots out all hope of brightening ray 
And bends to dust, 
Yet cometh surely morning bright, 
A day that will not set in night, 
When joy will every grief requite 
To them that trust. 


And faith is but His blessed gift, 

Sent down the heavy heart to lift 

And make through blackening clouds a rift ; 
For so He saitb. 

If every path were smooth and bright, 

Nor danger frowned, nor joy took flight, 

How should we learn to trust his might ? 
O blessed Faith ! 





OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


A PAPER in the Nineteenth Century is by 
Dr. Jessup : ‘‘The Arcady of Our Grand- 
fathers.” He has collected all the evidence 
he can from very oldinhabitants of a Nor- 
folk parish, and draws from it the deduc- 
tion that the world is greatly improving in 
morals and in manuers. That is nothing 
new ; but Dr. Jessopp argues hiscase ‘with 
agrave and gentle humor, which is most 
charming, draws wonderful little sketches 
of the old laborers as they are, and ever 
nnd anon gives usstories like this. One 
old body told him : 

***T’ve heard my mother say many a time 
that she blessed the Lord there was cock- 
fizhting, or she didn’t know how she could 
have got on atall.’ She kept the cocks insep- 
arate pens, Sometimes they would get out, 
and would fight anything. One day one of them 
escaped, and forthwith went for the old gan- 
der. ‘IT was only a little girl, and I was right 
frightened, and I halloahed to Mother; but 
the old gander he got the master of him with 
his pinions, and he knocked-him over into our 
dyke by the common, and Mother she had 
hard work to save him from being drownded. 
And when the old gander saw him in Mother's 
arms, he came a-hissing and a-creaking at him 
like a Christian!’ ”’ 

Is not that worth the price of the maga- 
zine? Yet it is hardly betier than this. 
Dr. Jessopp had helped, by the timely ex- 
hibition of some rum, to save the life of an 
old reprobate: ‘‘ We have had many a long 
talk since then. ‘God A’wighty has put 
up wi’ a deal from me, he has; and I don’t 
think he’ll be hard upon me, somehow,’ he 
broke in one day. ‘Some on’em talks 0’ 
being conwarted; but I don’t mean to say 
as I've ever been conwarted. I wasn’t 
never given over to drink enough for that.’” 
The refrain ‘‘For his mercy endureth for- 
ever” wus never more quaintly expressed. 
Dr. Jessopp believes the old man held 
‘‘conwarsion,” as he had seen it _ among 
Ranters, to be a kind of possession, follow- 
ing on or akin to delirium tremens. His old 
parishioners are never, he finds, /audatores 
temporis acti; they universally doctaring 
that the old times were hard. They te 
him outrageous stories of the old disci- 
pline, when farmers would correct their 
farm lads with a cart-whip and their wives 
flogged the servant-girls. Old Biddy Wif- 
fin, an old woman of eighty-five or eighty- 
six, cannot abide modern girls and their 
fal-lals. ‘‘ Worked up to virtuous indig- 
nation, she becomes voluble, and then is 
your time. ‘Gals! there ain’t no gals— 
they’re ladies. You've got to call ’em 
Miss, or they’l! sauce you! When I was 
youog, I wasa gal! I was one of the lucky 
ones, though, I was! You mayn’t credit 
it; but it’s as true as you're sitting there. 
I never had a mistress as ever gire mea flog. 
ging—not ove!’” They hada dour rever- 
ence forthe Jaw anda horror of being im- 
Prisoned, expressed by an old laborerin a 
way which suggests that some, at Jeast, of 
American raciness was imported from 
Great Britain. ‘‘‘Youcan always starve; 
but don't,.you get into gaol. Don’t you be- 
lieve ‘it?’ I’ve heard him say scores of 
times: * Abednego’ didn’t out ©” that 
there furnace without blisterin’.’”’ Iwas a 


grown man afore I rightly understood what 
he meant; but he war a scholar, be war!’” 





A GRAND TRIBUTE TO JAMES A. 
GARFIELD. 





Ws have before us a letter from one of 
the ablest and most eloquent men now liv- 
ing, who insists that his name shall not be 
mevtioned in conuection with our refer- 
ence to its contents, stating that “shortly 
before the late President was elected to the 
Senate he and | were listeners to an ad- 
dress by an emivent Greek scholar, the 
point of the address beiog a parallel be- 
tween a certain great Greek philosopher 
and Christ, as heads of two systems or 
schools, and General Garfield detected, as 
he thought, in the undertone of the address 
acovert attack upou Christianity. When 
the address was euded, the General arose 
and delivered an address, brief but beauti- 
ful, pronouncing upon Christ and his relig- 
ion a tribute which, now that Garfield is 
dead, I profoundly regret, is forever lost to 
the world. When he sat down, he turned 
to me and said some things regarding the 
Greek lecture and regarding the ‘immortal- 
ity which is brought to light in the Gospel’ 
which were of rare beauty and pathos, but 
which I cannot adequately translate and 
which showed how profound and practical 
was his faith in God and in immortality 
and how real was the strength he was ac- 
customed to draw from the consolation of 
his religion. He, at the time, seemed to he 
weary and exhausted with the day’s work 
in Congress, and began his talk with me in 
a depressed and plaintive mood, which wis 
expressed in the exact spirit of the lines 1 
here send you. Then, turning from these 
mournful allusions to the impenetrable 
dark which philosophy, science, Nature 
hang up between us and the hereafter, he 
touchingly told of how, when his spirit 
wearied in wandering up and down the 
voiceless, viewless shore, his soul could, 
indeed, take bold of the hand of God and 
be strong.” 

The writer of the foregoing was, it is 
hardlygZnecessary to say, an intimate friend 
of General Garfield—and he was his peer in 
intellectual and moral qualities—and we 
deeply regret that we are not at liberty to 
use his name. We must be contented, 
therefore, with printing the foregoing prose 
tribute and the matter of the poem from 
his pen, which is printed below, in which 
the hopeless creed of the Greek scholar is 
most gracefully yet effectively expressed, 
under the caption ‘‘ Not One”: 

“ Off by the voiceless, viewless shore 
My weary spirit evermore— 
hi for the hidden door— 
Wanders, where oft {t went before, 
Searching for the pathway o'er 


Unto the gates and golden floor 
Sea where oft it searched before— 
Oh! looking—longing—evermore ! 


“ Weary search! It ceases never; 
Peering into mists that sever 
This land from—that; but forever. 
“ Will none the silence ever break ' 
Can none recross the phantom lake 
= ee oven oe 
‘o bring from lands that p: ta spake 
One messenger of all that oy 
The eflent armies of the dead ? 
‘ Not One!’ the answering Silence said, 
In sullen, slow, and deep refrain. 
t from the mists of solemn main— 
* Not One—ehall ere come back again |’" 


—Springfield (Ohio) Republican, May 8th. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE _ 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eeunter- 
Jeit. Price, 25 cents. 


It is the best 
Sold Sverpaieee 








Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fu.tTor St., BRoox.yys, N.Y., 


for their Miustrated Cata- 

logue and Price- List. 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
A 










With, Water, Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler. 
The Best Food and I. 
Keeper in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. 








ALEX. M.LESLEY, 1397 Breadway, N. Y. 


——— 


SOLID SILVER WARIS 
2/000 IN. 


MADE BY 


GORHAM WH’G CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manufac- 
ture of SoLip SILVER Wark, combined with the ad- 
vantages that large capital and a constantly increas- 
ing business afford, enable the GorHam Company to 
stand PRE-EMINENT In this department of art industry. 
These weres have been sold and  en- 
dorsed by every prominent dealer in the 
United States, and the trade-mark 
has become as sure a guaranty for pure alle 
metal in this country as i« the Hall Mark STERLING 
of Fngland. 


No. 37 Union Square. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 













Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 








by 


family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tifal finish pe- 
culiar to fine 
laundfy work. 


J, B, DOBBINS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FARSON’S 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples 
to select from. 

Prices Greatly Re- 
duced. 

i Write forcirculars 
or examine the styles at 


229 and Deck 
ring Bee 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 








BABY CARRIAGES, 
iy BH, a ne in peices a" 
$5 to $60. 
G. R. JOHNSTON, 
42 pad 42, Basclas srreet Now, Set 





Call and 
Boys’ EIOTP EDI & SloyeLés, Tove, 








THE 


SHEER 


Excels “all other Pianos of American manu- 
faeture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. 9 The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 

‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders, 


CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 





W. H. JACKSON & CO. 
ARTISTIC GRATES, FENDERS, 


FIRE-PLACE NOVELTIES. 
Union Square (17th St, side), New York City. 
(Established in Front Street, 1827.) 


Founprirs 2 AND SHoOPs, 
JACKSON IRON WORKS 
(Established 1840), 

215 East 38th “treet, New York City. 


FINE CASTINGS A SPECIALTY. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1382 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1472 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd t., 
New York. 


ag desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


¢ ONLY 
SEWING 





Reliahi 














LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 


. or 
throught Country. 


R. HOE & CO., 


504 Grand Street, New York. 
TUustrated Lists sent on application, 
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Farm and Garden. 

[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 


will make this department more valuable to those 
of oursubsoribers who feel apecially interested. ) 








THE CORN CROP 
4 BY *‘ AGRICOLA.” 


Corn is “king” of the cereals. To prove 
this statement, but a glance at ‘the eompara- 
tive values of our cereal crops, as exhibited in 
the statistics of the Department of Ariculture, 
isnecessary. For the ten years beginning in 
1870 and ending January Ist, 1880, we find the 
total values of the following crops to be the 
sum set opposite—viz, : 


COPR. ..ccccccecccces poovccceescesereseoeooes $5,045,710,482 
WEDD, copeccccccovccccsescccesoscscccceccces 8.274,072,575 
RIO sdedcddeccdvvovocsdescssccccvcossveccccces 129,451,330 
GOES. cocccocccccvecegncccecetscoccccoccccocs » 1,110,752,234 
IT sn icachtanancesesvionpeenservecscansses 248,964,387 
PREIWROGE, coco cccccccccstccccccceseoesectee 60,720,714 
TROP ii ccvvcescccccercces oxepecpees sseeeere 3,290/250,011 
POCMOES, 6050s ccccccccceccesecoe eo... 746527,709 


By the above table we find that theestimated 
value of the corn crop for the ten years named 
exceeds that of the wheat crop, the next in 
value, by $1,771,637,907, which fact clearly 
proves it worthy to be called *‘ king.” 

Besides giving food material for home con- 


sumption in greater valne than any other 
cereal; besides the deleterious effects which 
any shortage of the crop may have on the 
prices of beef, pork, and rautton in our own 


country, the amount of corn shipped to for- 
eiyn countries is enormous and the effect 
which a faflure in our supply would have upon 
foreign meat products is an important 
consideration. Statistics for 1881 show that 
the distribution of this cereal io other lands is 
great and that they depend largely on the 
United States for their supply. The total 
amount sent ‘‘over the sea’ last year was 
over 93,090,900 bushels, wlued at over $50,- 
000,000. England took 29,000,000 bushels ; Lre- 
land, 19,000,000 ; Germany, 10,000,000 ; France, 
about 5,000,000 ; and Denmark, 4,000,000 bush- 
els. In view of the fact that there is so large 
a foreigu demand, in addition to what is need+ 
ed for home consumption, one would think 
there was **a screw loose somewhere’ when 
fn sucha state as Lowa the farmers are dis- 
couraged about raising corn, as one of their 
own papersstates, Cap it not be that the 
farmers themselves are somewhat to blame 
for the condition of things? It may be that 
they follow too carcvless methods of cultiva- 


tion, or perhaps they desire to grow too large 
an acreaye for the amount of labor they can 
put upon it. Corn needs care aad cultivation 
and a good soil. This leads us to a brief con- 


sideration of the 
CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO GOOD CROPS. 


In the first place, corn-ground must be thor- 
oughly and deeply plowed and pulverized. 
What is true of most other cereal crops is 
especially true of corn in respect to a thor- 
ough preparation of the soil, and to its treat- 
ment after itis up and until it is too large to 
cultivate, 

Secondly. The soil should be liberally sup- 
plied, either naturally or artificially, with ant- 
mal and vegetable matter—that is, should be 
well fertilized; and it must be warm and loose 
iu texture and never too wet. No one who 
ever worked in a corn-field can fail to have 
noted the fact that, wherever there was a wet, 
soggy, undrained spot, just there there was 
no corn of any account. The first thing a 
farmer should do with such places is to sink a 
drain, and then ft will not be *‘ lost’ ground, 
Standing water makes the soil too cool and 
too compact for cora. As to the use of 
manures op corn-ground, it is not necessary 
to go into details. Everybody knows that 
poor, thin soil produces poor corn, without 
fail. im the black soil regions of the West 
there is naturally an abundance of vegetable 
matter; but in rocky New England these eon- 
ditions do uot subsist and their places must 
be supplied artificially. 

Thirdly. The crop demands thorough and 
constant working, up to a certain stage, in 
order to insure good results. In this connec- 
tion and at this time, when the new crop is 
ready for the hoe, a word on 

FLAT OULTIVATION 
will be in point. This method of cultivation is 
quite modern, but the more it is practi¢ed the 
more it grows ip general favor. It used to be 
thought that the only way to raise a good crop 
of corn was to plant the seed in checks, at from 
two anda half to three feet apart, and to “lull 
up’’ as soon as the young shoots were.large 
enough ; but, according to the later method, 
it is found that larger yields can be obtained, 
other things being equal, by planting io drills 
and avoiding any semblance of billing. And, 
more than this, snallow culttvation on most 
soils is thought preferable, the reason being 
that deep plowing after the corn roots are 
growing cuts them off, especially if the ground 
be too hardand the soilcompact,and thuschecks 
growth of pleut above ground. But common 








sense must never be left omt of the question., 
Ifthe soil is rich and mpigt (not wet), deep 
caltivation eqn be practiced, with good results; 
but, if the same method be followed on a nat- 
urally hard, dry soil, bad resalte will follow. 

lu respeet to“ flat’’ cultivation the ques- 
tion arises “ Will not the corg blew down more 
easily than wheb it is-billed?”’ Careful ex- 
periments have shown that it will not. Corp 
roots run comparatively near the surface, and, 
when bills are made, the roots wre more strict- 
ly confined toa small space, while in level, 
shallow cultfre ‘they run out into the space 
between rows, more as Nature intended they 
should grow, and, thus taking a firm hold, they 
sustain the stalk against winds that might 
otherwise overthrow it. It isa mistaken no- 
tion to suppose that it is the embankment of 
earth about the stalk that keeps it to the per- 
pendicular, rather than the roots, which, run- 
ning out ip all directions, act as braves to it. 

Moreover, the thing to be desired is a proper 
and, nearly as may be, permanent moisture in 
the soll, and whatever aids to the undue 
evaporation of this moisture is to be avoided; 
but every elevation of the soil gives a larger 
surface for the action of the sun’s rays, 
evaporation is increased, and the hills them- 
selves thus become a damage to the crop. 

Some farmers in the East think that they 
should work in the corm field with cultivator, 
plow, or hoe until some other field, as of bay 
or clover, demands their attentiou. The writer 
has more than ouee worked ir the eorn when 
tassels had begun to appear on the stalk, and 
when be and all hands might have been other- 
wise better employed, for it was not neces- 
sary. Ifevery element which goes to formthe 
eat and kernel has been stored up in the 
plautsince the time it blossomed, and if, as 
vegetable physiologists tell us, these elements 
are simply transferred to their eppropriate 
places when the ear and kernel are develop- 
ing, what can we add by continued cultiva- 
tion? If these things be trie, tha work we do 
in the corn-fleld after the corn ha; attained a 
certain growth may be injurious. It certainly is 
not beneficial. 


ac MEL SY BO ee 
“ENSILAGE.” 


As I bave no ensilage corn to sell, or any 
special variety to recommend, nor apy ensi- 
lage cutter or machine that I am iuterested in 
the sale of, or any other ax to have ground, 
I feel that I may venture to give the result of 
my experiment. Aiming only to learn how I 
could most profitably feed my stock, I under- 
took it, and to aid my fellow-farmets in doiuy 
the same, by promalga ing my experience of 
the last year. 

On the 21st of April 1 fluished feeding ensi- 
lage to my cattle, having for five months fed 
to my cows sixty pounds of eusilage per day, 
composed of green corn, cut when the ears had 
formed and on some of them the grain was in 
the milk. With this was mixed a portion of 
rowen cut, and put in the silo, also green, 
With this quantity was fed to the cows giviog 
milk three quarts of cotton secd meal, and no 
bay or anything else, during the five months. 

I then began to feed English hay of fine 
quality, instead of ensilage, giving in addition 
the same quantity of cotton-seed meal. After 
oue week feeding thus,! earefully weighed 
the bay consumed. My object was to givethe 
cows all that they would eat of both ensilage 
and hay, and to learn the value of enéilage for 
food, when compared with bay at market price 
as the standard. I found that the cows, in ad- 
dition tothe eotton-seed meal, would eat six- 
teen pounds of hay each per day on an aver- 
age in a herd of five cowe, against sixty pounds 
of ensilage; and I found by measurement that 
the herd shrunk in the quantity of milk nine 
per cent. on bay from that in ensilage, and the 
quality of the milk was reduced, I should 
judge by drinking it, about the same propor- 
tion; but, as this was the only test of the qual- 
ity, I shall not take itinto consideration in 
calculating the value. Edo uot discover any 
special change in the condition of the stock by 
the change in the feed. They are and have 
been looking well all winter. 

By this experiment I find that sixty pounds 
of evsilage (which I donot claim was in the 
best condition—not nearly as good as I bope to 
have in the future, as I have learned by €x: 
perience wuch that I could not in any other 
way) isequal im feeding value with sixteen 
pounds of English bay ; and, calling the hay 
worth $20 per ton, would make the ensilage 
worth $6.66 per ton, and asa miik-producer 
nine per cent. more, which would amount to 
$7.26) per ton for ensilage, as compared with 
hay at $20 per ton. 

Now, the question remains for farmers to 
decide : Is this a profitable erop to.raise? Let 
us see, Im anextract from the forthcoming 
report of Jobn E. Russell, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, published in The 
Ploughman of April 29th, be gives, as the result 
of much research In regard to the merits of 
ensilage, the opinton that the average yield on 
our soil is something like twelve tons to the 
acre, and “it appears very doubtful if ensi 
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lage is to be even an assistance in our system 
of feeding” ; but/he admits that, if the average 
crop can be increased to twenty tons, as the 
advocates of ensilage claim and which the 
secrefary claims is the heaviest yield reported, 
and if several other contingencies, which the 
fertile brain of our secretary conceives of, do 
not occur, why, then, possibly the mitkmen 
might bave an interest in the system. If the 
average crop is 
12 tons, the value of the crop of an acre, @ 
ey QED, BR oc pe cncncseosnpcebsspmntices ++ 987.12 
If two tons can be grown, the whole would be. 145. 
And @ probable crop of 40 tons would be 
A possible crop of 50 toms would be............. 363.00 

While it is true that many fields did not pro- 
duce more than ten or twelve tons per acre of 
ensilage corn this last season, it is also true 
that, from unfavorable conditions, tome 
fields of onions did not yield more than 75 or 
100 bushels per acre; squasbes, less than « 
ton; potatoes, 50 or 75 bushels per acre; and 
hundreds of acres of grass-lands not more 
than 10 cwt. of bay per acre. Yet, no one, in 
presenting the claims of these crops for the 
consideration of persons about to commence 
the growing of them, but would naturally 
quote the probable results under favorable 
conditions and good cultivation. And such 
would be, instead of the above figures: onfons, 
from 400 to 1,000 bushels ; squashes, from § to 
12 tons; potatoes, from 200 to 400 bushels; 
and hay from 2to 4tons per acre, which would 
be a fair presentation of the subject. Why 
should not the same principle be spplied to 
the crop of ensilage by any one desiring to 
zi a fair presentation of its merits. 

Now, for the sake of showing what crops 
have actually been reported, I will quote sev- 
eral that I happen to have at band, without 
any special effort to seek for them. 

Mr. I. H. Hall, of Lyndon Center, Vt., raised 
thirty tons per acre on 5% acres last season 
Mr. C. W. Mills, of Pompton, N. J., raised 60 
tons per acre in 1880, by mensurement, in the 
silo on 12} acres, 

Prof.C. A. Goessmann quotes the crop as 
vielding from 20 to 25tons per acre. Mr. E. C, 
Fisher, of Claremont, N.H., raised on poor 
land last year 20 tons per acre on 24 acres, Mr. 
I. G. Woleott, of Peabody, raised over 50 tons 
per acre in 1880. 

Prof. W. A. Henry, of Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, states that, by actual weight, one vari- 
ety yielded 12 tons, anotber variety 16} tons, 
and another 214 tons per acre, as the results,of 
experiments in varieties of seed. 

Mr. Charles Inyalls & Sous, of Lyndon, Vt.‘ 
grew 20 tons per acre on 5 acres, last season. 

Mr. C. A. Whipple, of same place, raised 
from 25 to 30 tons per acre last season. 

Mr. C. L. Clemence, of Southbridge, raised 
last year 25 tons per acre on two acres. I raised 
on four acres last season over 20 tons per acre, 
by measurement, jn the silo. 

Mr. D. F. Appleton, of Ipswich, Mass., raised 
last season 40 tons(weighed) per acre on four 
acres. ‘hese statements are from the growers 
themselves and are, doubtless, as reliable as 
can be obtained from any other crops grown 
upon our farms, most of them the result of 
carefully weighing the whole product or by 
measurement in the silo, which I think may be 
relied upon. Certainly, here is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove tbhut, with the cultivation 
which a good farmer would give to other 
crops, from 20 to 50tons of ensilage corn- may 
be grown tpon an acre and with quite as much 
certainty a+ of an abuodant yield of any otber 
crop that we cultivate. And, with the estt- 
mated value per ton as given above, any farmer 
may éaefly calculate for himself whether it is 
a paying crop for bim to raise. 

Very much may be said in favor of this 
system of feeding, by the advantage to the 
farm, by being able to keep an increased 
amount of stock at s profit, also to enable the 
farmer to improve his herd by raising his own, 
at a small cost. The tmcreased product of 
beef, mutton, of milk, butter, cheese, within 
our own state, at a cost that will give usa fair 
chanee in competition with the West ana of 
great importance to the consumer, as well as 
the producer, and, also, what has been learned 
by the experience of the last year in the better 
preservation of the ensilage, which I feel sure 
may be done in the future, which will make 
the advantage of the system still greater. But 
my intention at this time is merely to endeavor 
to prove that ensilage corn is a paying Grop.— 
BengaMIn P, WaRk, in “* Massachusetts 
man.” 


WHAT PEARS SHALL WE PLANT? 


AFTsR all the attention paid to pear culture 
for the ‘ast two or three decades and the great 
number of varieties introduced into cultiva- 
tion, we are stil] at a loss tokuow what varie- 
ties to plant. With the exeeption of, perhaps, 
the Bartlett, there is no pear that succeeds in 
all sections and nearly all seasons. Thieshould 
be regarded as one of the greatest acquisitions 
to the human race, not only among fruits, but 
among all food-producing plants. Set outa 
young, thrifty Bartlett anywhere, where the 
soil is neither constantly wetuor a mere bed 











of sand or gravel, and ine half dozen years it 
will produce abundant ¢rops of this high-class 
fruit. With alittle attention, it may be made 
to furnish fruit for a quarter of the year. If 
picked when half-grown, it can be ripened. The 
flavor will not be equal to that of the same 
fruit when allowed to uearly ripen before 
picking; but still equal in that respect to 
most of its contemporaneous varieties. It may 
also be left-on the tree very late, and still keep 
in good condition. I know of no other pearto 
which more than a fraction of these good qual- 
ltiescan be justly ascribed. Some are weak 
growers; others lose their leaves so early that 
the fruit fails to mature; otbers are subject to 
blight; and still others habitually bear fruit 
which in flavor only distantly resembles the 
same variety when at its best. 

One of the finest pears that ripen simultane- 
ously with the Bartlett,or perhaps a week ealier, 
is Clapp’s Favorite; but the tree is disposed to 
blight and also to lose its leaves very early. 
No orchard, however, which makes any claim 
to variety can afford to be without it. It is 
large, fair, productive, and finely flavored. The 
Rostiezer, ripening just before the Bartlett, is 
a good pear; but it is small and in a week from 
the time it begins to ripen must be eaten, or it 
will rot. It possesses no qualifications for a 
market pear. Perhaps the earliest pear of 
sufficient size and flavor to amount to anything 
is the Beurre Giffard. It isa poor grower and 
makes av unsightly tree, and the fruit keeps but 
a sbort time. It rots at the core, but not nearly 
so badly as the old-fashioned Jargonelle, and 
should be eaten before it is quite ripe. Its flesh, 
however, is tender while still green and finer 
flavored than most of its contemporaries when 
fully ripe. No pear-grower should fail to 
plant it. The pears that ripen earlier than 
this—Doyenne @’Ete, Sugar, etc.—are small, 
dry, and insipid and at best a mere apology 
for pears. 

Of the pears that ripen subsequently to the 
Bartlett, very few will grow, bear, and ripen 
their fruit in this section. Among the famous 
varieties, Flemish Beauty cracks badly. Louise 
Bonne seldom produces perfect fruit. The pulp 
has usually a tinge of green and the flavor is 
dull and insipid. The same may be said of 
Belle Lucrative. These, when at their best, 
are the most delicious of fruits; but we can 
grow them in their perfection no more than we 
can the Virgalieu, which old people delight in 
eulogizing as the pear that surpasses all others 
that ever were or will be. It is quite likely 
that, like many other old things, this pear was 
no better than some we have pow. 

The Beurre d’Anjou we regard as the best in 
this section of all the late Fall varieties. {tis 
a good grower, makes a tree of perfect shape, 
and is very productive. The fruit is large, 
suffers less from Insects than most others, and 
is not liable to be wanting in flavor in such 
manner as was noted above in the cases of 
Louise Bonne aud Belle Lucrative. The tree 
is vot disposed to blight. Its chief fault lies in 
losiug its leaves rather early. Still, neither tree 
nor fruit seems to be seriously affected there- 
by. I think more money can be got out of this 
variety than any otber that comes after the 
Bartlett. I wish I could speak as highly of 
Sheldon and Lawrence, both American pears, 
and, one might thiok, on that score better 
adapted to our climate than French varieties, 
as Bartlett and Beurre d’Anjou No lover of 
pears can dispense with either variety ; in favor 
they are among the very best. 

Among varieties that ripen or should ripen 
in early and mid-wiuter theVicar and Dana’s 
Hovey are about the only ones worth growing. 
Dana’s is small, but of high flavor, and the 
tree will grow and bear, 1etaining its leaves 
very late. The fruit, also, does not object to 
ripening. If this last-mentioned quality could 
be truthfully predicated of the Vicar, like the 
Bartlett, it would be one of the most valuable 
of our fruits. There is no difficulty in produc- 
ing the fruit. Itis as sure as Bartlett. The 
tree group rapidly and is very productive ; but 
the pears in most cases absolutely refuse to 
ripeo. In the green state, however, they are 
good both for baking and stewing. They are 
well worth growing, if for vo other purpose 
than this, especially in consideration of the 
habit the trees have of bearing annually. If 
we depend on apples exclusively for Winter 
fruit, we are quite likely to be without fruit 


each alternate Winter. ete Winters are the 
time when we would most appreciate our Vicar 


ears. 

4 The chief reason why Vicar and other Winter 
pears refuse to ripew is that they require to 
attain a certain degree of maturity before 
being taken from the tree, and this con- 
dition they seldom reach. We pick them too 
early. We are, in fact, obliged to do so; for, 
if we do not, they mostly get shaken off by 
high winds. Last Fall I left some Vicars on 
the trees until very late, about the middle of 
November. picking them then, to save them 
from freezing on the trees. These pears were 
packed in a box, stuffed with fine hay and dry 
onion-skins. ‘il hese made a close, dense cov- 
ering, keeping out air and wenting evap- 
oration of the moisture of the pears. These 
Yipened as nicely as Bartletis would 

like conditions. In I never 
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dull , inside and outside, when picked, 
there is not the slightest hope of ever a geen | 
them. ‘Tbey will do nothing but wilt an 
eventually rot. 

tbere i¢ one pear which bas been highly 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Dr. Epwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*[ have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.”’ 
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tay” WHEN Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Ppospbate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25. per tun at the factors, Jeti ie itis folly to pay out me@ney for 
the high-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s 25 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 
bag same as on circular. The past season everywhere bas clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grasé, and wheat. There has mever beeu, in the four 
years of-fts use, an unfavorable report of its‘action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Bangh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular. giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGU & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers ef Fertilizers.and Fertilizing Supplies. 
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We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Fourpers, 
Troy, N, ve + <n a wality Bells. 


pure bell of 
Cy néeding bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1626. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable 


MENEELY & CO., West Trey, N. Y. 
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Pexsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any uf 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
} Sonnection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the stim named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Taz woneie dna 9 eg 
$3.00 per apnum. 

‘These periodicals will besent from thedmebs 
ofthe respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to™supply, upon appli- 
cation; at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than thoece mentioned below. 

















Reg. Price 
‘American Agricultorist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Montbly...............- 350 400 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib 
Se Weta dh antienaes ar a0aee 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Mustratea Weekly.350 400 
Harper’s Magazine...........-.-- 350 400 
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eee ST PE Te 8350 400 
‘* Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 20 300 
Lippinecott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 27 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..110 12% 
St. Nicholas Magazine........ 270 3800 
Semi-weekly Tribune.............350 $0 
Weekly Tribune.......... becvesée DE ae 


831 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address re 
very low prices named. _ 
ENGRAVINGS. 


READING OF THE 
MATION,” by Ri 





THE “ OEP A- 
Bize 





ey zs noesé 2 ans wens eceeee 
te os Artist, and A. H. 


Een e ee ween eeeereee 


15 00 
10 


SCHUYLER ie 


)\ED 


Cc SUMNER. Bize, 16x20................. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “1 LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
% Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “ PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” Bound in 
Gia TRIE» so cocns0e4-0000co0nncoseseee 
Orders, with the pon * 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York, 


The Iudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 




















A ‘ t s 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 Danpews RAGS TESS)........cccccvescccceces 
2 pe mos. ) (postage, free) 
= ‘3 — ~~ “seeds 
” a month), ” 

« cy é2 ‘ de . 

ne two years... 50 

with one NkW aisctibir in 

one poo 90% 90009000900000060c00 cen sbs0ene 00 
One subscri; tiom with two NEW subscribers, in 

ea eee 3 $8 
One cubpertption A OE 0 
Onés tion with three wew subscribers, 

img TEMMITBEMOS. .... 065 - cee ic. essseeesseeeeece Ss 53 
Oné subscription four year@.................0... sb 
Ohé Bu wich tour SEW subscribers, in 

I aititinnh i nnnndnescncenccannatenn 48 $3 
One subscription five yeers..................... 0 
Any nw the game rate, invari- 

al — eo one 


1st, “ye88 THE INDEPENDENT will 


uary 
ont @ eash principle—that is, 
vee afte: Ser Ist 1 882, will be stepbel at 
the exp ration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Applicetion. 


[2 Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


thoes .#end the money in 

racy bi ,. nt tration system is 

virt yan absolute st ioe by 
all masters are obliged to register 


mever requested to do so. 
o names eres on the subscription books with- 
out the be money.» nm advance, 
8U RS are paniculas: y requested to note 
| the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
. =e to the ex and to renew two or three weeks previous 
expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


aTHE REC of the paper is a sufficient receipt 

Receipts for money 

soe ised to NEW su ptions are indicated » 

change date of expisetion o Cy ibe _— 7% 
ho 5 Sh to the paper, 


* But when : yee afer the me ney 
MPSON TOW & Ci 


& CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


ate 0 in London to receive subscriptions 
and ents. 

THE INDEPENDEY. 
P. x 2787, ew York City. 


“RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary ddivertioomeges. ‘es aed Business ae 








: ae : 
4 times (one hn) Fos. .| gies month). . 
18 “ (three nage 
2 (six ie | 
_ (twelve. ° “ 600. ° a ng 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ee Ee 
4 times (ome month).........++seccereeens 
13 saree em.: 
260s (six 
52 6 «(twelve “ soon e OME 
PUBLIBHER’S NOTICES..... .... 
F Ling, EACH TIME 
FivanCiaL NOriceEs..... .. 
NE. 
RELIGIOUS Howces. . Ling. 
$i. Twemty_five Cents 
e e Line. 
advertising mrust be medein advance. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wx have ‘had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tae INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co,, patentees of 
— best Binder in aw to supply those who 

desire them. h File or "Binder will 
pom enfeutly hold twenty-six sumbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue Lypersyvent’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental aud lookin “ — respect 
like a hand v be de- 
livered at our office ontbe sodotgs ore one dollar 
each, or sent (pos d)on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. @ usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder ig 
given below : 




















THE INDEPEN DENT. 








SPECIAL SALE OF 


28,000 Yards 


SPARISH LACES, 


OF EVERY STYLE, PATTERN, AND WipTH AT 2% 
PER CENT. LESS THAN COST 'OF IMPO’ ON. 
IMMENSE i BTOCK OF TORCHON QUIPURE. BUS 
SIAN, MAUF RBAQU E, AND D°ALENCON LAC 
GUIPURE, IRISH POINT, AND NAINSOOK EM 
on BEADED LACES AND PASSEMEN 


E-Ur LACE GOODS, SCARFS, TIES, AND 
FicHUS at prices warranted to be lower than any 
other house fn the city. 


Orders by Mail Promptiy Attended te. 


H. 6. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and 102, 104, and 106 West 
20th Street, New York. 





CLOTHING. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
SUITS, TROUSERS, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
Also an elegant line of goods in the piece for Cus 
tom Orders 
Quality the best. Prices the lowest. 
WE SOLICIT A CALL. 

T \y ’ ‘ 
WADE & CUMMING, 
Corner Eighth Avenue and 28d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


DRESS RES IRM. 


Union Un 










ments. Vests “a 
ra in one. ie in all 
weights of MerinO and 
Chemilettes 






Comfort Walsta. 
Waists a spreinity. 


New [llnstrated 
Pompblete ree. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6E.1 ith St. New York City. 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 188) over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, yoing to nearly every State ithe Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Fea Store in 


Boston, import the most, of oar Premium Tea and 
Digeoer Sets, und pay Cash for everyth and 
have abundant Capital to de with. We have a 


large list of Premiums for from §§ to 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 


Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It ie what every boy wants 
and what every man 

“i — to hare. 
Sep ent eonem for Catal e 
and y “7 ist ¢ ° px 
‘b E POPE M’F’G CO,, 
Pe SOT Washingt, ‘nm St., Boston, Mass. 
Ty New York Riding School, 94th 8t. 
near Third Avenue. 





Swedish Insect Pewder Kills 


ROTATS BUGS 


AND ALL TROUBLESOME haere | 
It sill exterminate 


, and cheap. 


N, Pistaburgh, Pa, 











The King of the Body is the brain; the 
stomach ite main support; the nerves its messen- 
gets; the bowels, the kidneys, and the pores ite 
safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt 
» among these attaches of the regal organ, and. to 
bring them tack to their duty, there is nothing 
like the regulating. purifying, invigorating, cool- 
ing operation of Tarrant’s Sentzer AP&RIENT. 
It renovates the system and restores to health 
both the body and the mind. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE STOCK, LOW PRICES. QUALITY GUARANTEED, 


DEVLIN & CO, 


—_— car. WARREN ST., (opposite City Hall) NEW out 


ESTABLISHED (843. 














Announcement! 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 18th 8t., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW) § SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 
PAPHRS. | , 
CHARLES E. McBRIDE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Domestic Kalsomine and Fresco White. 


BARRELS ONLY. EASTERN AGENT FOR 


LOWH’S METALLIC PAINT 


(the Great Railroad Paint). 
Office 107 Pearl Street, New York. 


Also at Boston, I Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
’ (903336), 


ESTERBROOK’S °rens. 
QS we 3°3 kn 
"m, Oe 46 y 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Yess ret, memati ee eee eee 
pe Reet f 
for estimating the quantity ot Paint Miesived for any Showing tan free, by 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT me 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY ST., N. ¥, 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 


LSORMIN SE. 
ly Adapted to Walls and. Ceilings. 


Durability, Beauty, and Econemy. It is a valuable discovery and has almost 




















YQ Camden, X. J. 





















Es 


It is uneq 
entirely supersed 
any one. 





N . 
Gents :—T have used your ALABASTINE on walls and ceili ay new wood, and SUPpAsHeR ° 
coves, It is also more coments teal than Kalsomine. , and, when ne vcimibe 
ished Guegmeat > tt is im there being no pa 
applying one coat on another, as in all other Yours, 
GEO. T. GRACEY., Bsq., of +. Mise., writes : 4 feakes Se have 
ALABASTINE. My ¥ plastered wal snow white. 2 with ow 
who had never seen the article, Meelyine ess on the prin Shdkemes 
Two coats covered better than two coats of white lead. Ic ings § 
and durable article. 
RANSOMVILLE, N.Y. Gents: ALABastrNe gives good satisfaction and ten good thing. W. H. H. ‘Raweow & 008. 
It will pay you to send for Sample Cards and Testimonial« to 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago. 





moans, SY stone, 00. rae’ Fac- 


ATES. oT emanng any se4 ahah Cataior 





[June 1, 1882, * 


TL 





GOLD MEDAL, 


ATS Tea LIA. 


SELF- 


HARTSHORN'S 32%, 
SHADE-ROLLERKS, 


Highest Award, 
Atlanta, 
1881. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


e French China peanen 149 00 
Fine White French China T tea ae | 














7 
tw t., — H 


; 
fi? 
<8 
fe 
iN 


Estimates 
c. lL. Af Cooper Institute, New York City, 


apd placed on Car or Steamer, freo of 
a Beare o: P.O. Money Order. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD: 





END 








WASTE SEWING BEET... ccccesdes 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK <.40c, per oz. 

A 36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.., 
469 Broadway. N.Y.; 288 Market St., Philadelphia 





The People have Preclaimed 
THE CLYDESDALE 
the King of Draft Horses! 


Another Importa- 
tion just Re- 
ceived, 

‘*GNVILOO 
woy Avs 
eq) UO k10qWjO «ue 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford Couuty, Penn, 


Larsegt © raat tena e Gdce 


Also an BR gee gO of este 
ned Mondaters 
ae, eee a Breeder! « Hoket on 
atile. CE and CHoicest 
Sean Gencnanaiink at Bice come time a 


ates eg eet rer 
w.& B. DOUCLAS, 





MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1a Lake St., Chicago. 





Hy lic 

ines, Pump Chain and 
Fitness Tac 
By , Street Washers, 
© eens 

awarded 

them by the Universal 
hibition at in 
1867 ; Vienna, Aust in 





INVALID ReEcrininc 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


















: Bend for 
Circular to 
AS «= samme 4 ©O. NEW HAVEN, CT 
3 THE 
‘ie ‘\ \ 


‘\ fy} 


S\ STANDARD 





THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH®! 
went | Its the Hacheat Pola, combined 


ay the only Polish which will 
Black lastre on a Red Zia. 4 


“Be taae Polish hich will 
beast Mock pole ehon drow front 
ata luetre remains waternished after 
being 24 lowe cooslinaan 
Steet ERED, Re BAN. 














_ Tax “ InpEParpart” Paxss, 21 axp @3 Ros= Sraasr 











